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A D 

AMICOS  SUOS 
In  Re  medica  honorandos* 


pHILO  SOP  HERS  have  announced  the 
Animal  Body  to  be  a mere  machine ^ in 
which  Nature  hath  a univerfal fuperintendency, 
demonjlraiing  all  abfions  and  motions  to  be  the 
natural  confequences  of  particular  caufes ; fome 
of  which  have  bee?i  difcovered  by  the  obferva-- 
tions  of  learned  meiii  ^nd  are  now  become  fub^ 
jeBs  of  geometrical  demonf  ration : that  others 
fill  remain  undifcoveredy  is  not^  that  of  their 
own  natures  they  are  lefs  capable  of  demonf  ra- 
tion, but  that  the  data  are  infuficient  to  explain 
the  phceno7nena. 

Indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  the  DoArine  of 
Nature  is  not  attainable  by  Syfems  of  Natural 
Philofophy ; which  are  read  inore  to  obtain 
the  hypothefes,  than  with  hopes  to  gain  a com- 
prehenfve,  fcientifcal,  and  fatisfaSiory  know- 
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ledge  : fo  that  the  mind  cajis  and  turns  itfelf 
from  one  thing  to  another y to  bring  all  the  ends 
of  a long  a?id  various  hypothefis  together  j and 
fee  how  one  part  coheres  with  another y in  order 
to  clear  off  appearing  contrarieties y and  make 
the  whole  comprehenfve  and  fatisfaSiory  to  the 
mind. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  found  a nearer  way  to  the 
difcovery  of  the  arcana  of  NaturCy  by  experi- 
ment Sy  which  proved  his  art  to  be  the  key  of 
Nature  i by  means  of  whichy  as  a branch  of 
phyftcsy  he  became  befi  acquainted  with  all  man- 
ner of  natural  bodies,  but  more  particularly 
with  fircy  the  moft  univerfal  of  them  all : and 
upon  this  prmcipky  his  doBrineSy  both  experi- 
. mental  a?id  argumentative y are  drawn  into 
conclifon,  by  reafoning  upon  them  with  geome- 
trical exaBnefs.  By  his  experiments  we  are 
taught  to  difcover  the  aBions  of  one  body  upon 
another,  and  the  effeBs  produced  by  thofe 
' aBions ‘y  that  isy  in  other  words,  the  powers 
'and  laws  of  Nature. 

We  are  given  to  underfandy  that  from  the 
motion  of  the  fuids  proceeds  Ife  5 and  fro?n  the 
free  circulation  of  theniy  health  : fo  foon  as  the 
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Jluids  ceafe  to  7nove^  the  body  dies  i rejlore  the 
circulation^  and  life  returns.  A perfon  falling 
into  a perfedl  fwoon,  for  a thne  feems  ahfolutely 
dead ; yet  all  the  foil ds  of  the  body  are  in  a na- 
tural fate^  and  the  fiiids  alfo^  circulation  ex- 
cepted: agitate  but  the  nervous  fyftejn^  fo  as 
to  convey  what  foall  renew  its  fyjlole  to  the 
heart j and  immediately  the  war7nth^  colour^ 
motion i and  cogitation^  are  refored^  and  every 
fundlion  of  life  is  renewed.  An  ajiimal  drowned, 
afo,  may  likewife  be  refored  to  life,  while  the 
lungs  remain  e?itire  and  micorrupted,  by  a 
frong  infation  of  air  into  thefn,  and  expref- 
fon  of  it  out  again ; repeating  the  operation  for 
a while. 

Many  well-attejled  infances  of  the  furprfmg 
recoveries  of  drowned  perfons^  are  known  to  be 
upon  record  ; and  precepts  grounded  on  princi- 
ples that  Jail  under  our  Jenj'es^  or  are  proved  by 
experiments,  deferve  the  greatefl  praife  : for 
the  art  of  medicine,  from  fuch  reafoning,  re- 
ceives more  benefts  than  men  were  formerly  ac- 
quainted with. 

P lain  firnplicity  is  the  fiirejl  tef  of  truth',  and 
whoever  confiders  the  great  unijormity  that  is  to 
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be  ohferved  in  the  f ever al parts  of  a human  body, 
and  the  ftriSi  analogy  that  is  kept  up  between  the 
greater  a?id  lejjer  parts,  will  find  that  the  im^ 
mediate  caufes  of  difeafes  are  more  fimple  than 
they  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  j and  that  the 
great  dfi'erence  arifes  more  from  the  fituation 
of  the  part  afiedled,  than  from  the  morbid  caufe 
itfelf.  How  eafy  is  it  to  account  for  an  inflam- 
mation,  or  boil,  on  any  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  body,  and  how  few  fymptoms  are  thence  pro- 
duced ? But  how  greatly  is  the  fcene  altered,  if 
the  fame  immediate  caufe  produces  an  inflamma- 
tion on  the  pleura,  or  lungs  ? and  that  its  ter- 
mination into  an  abfeefs,  which  gives  relief  in 
the  former  cafe,  is,  in  the  latter,  attended  with 
a various  train  of  fymptoms,  and  oftentimes  the 
death  of  the  patient  ? Hoe  fame  caufe  which  pro- 
duces a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  may  likewife  be  pro- 
dubiive  of  a fatal  apoplexy ; and  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  in  one  the  blood  from  the  rup- 
tured vefel  has  a free  difcharge,  whereas  in 
the  other  it  lodges,  and  prefes  the  nervous  tubes, 
whofe  free  and  open  adtion  is  necefj'ary  to  con- 
tinue life. 

In  purfuing  the  Do5lrine  of  Nature,  com- 
prehended 
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prehended  in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  diflempers, 
•we  ought  to  affime  nothmg  contrary  to  our 
fenjes  ; that  our  theories  may  be  founded  upon 
principles  the  moji  fmple  and  prevailing^  and 
not  be  fubjeSl  to  the  precarious  fate  cf  hypo- 
thefes. 

When  a juf  ?nethod  is  laid  downy  every 
thing  flows  eajily  and  diflinBly  fro?n  it ; and  a 
few  plain  fnedicines  are  generally  found  to  be 
fuflicient  for  the  purpofe  they  are  intended. 

Tlhis  affertion  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the 
flriSieft  reafony  but  is  confirmed  by  experience ; 
fljice  the  moft  happy  praBitioners  have  been  al- 
ways remarkable  for  the  fmiplicity  of  their  me- 
dicines. 

An  afl'eBed  obfcurity  has  been  often  miflaken 
for  deep  learning  in  phyflc  ; and  that  hypothe- 
fis  has  gained  the  greatefl  applaufe  which  was 
moft  curioufly  wrought : bitty  as  its  beauty  con- 
Jifled  in  the  elaborate  imitation  of  the  nice  tex- 
ture of  a cobweb y fo  its  duration  was  equally 
uncertain  and  precarious. 

“ Nihil  fapientise  odiofius  acumine  nimio; 

“ nihil  vere  phifophanti  moleflius,  quam 
B 3 “ fophiha. 
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“ fophifta.  Ideo  Invidam  Palladi  finx- 
“ eruiit  veteres  araneam,  cujus  fubtile 
“ opus  ac  tenues  telse  funt,  ’ fed  & fra- 
giles  nullique  ufui.” 

Petracha  de  Remediis  utriufque  FarturtiTy 
Lib.  i.  Dialog.  7. 

Amici!' 

Edote,  ergo,  et  aftuti,  ut  ferpentes  5 et 
“ finccri,  ut  columbae.” 

Ex  Sebastiani  Castellionis  Interpretatione, 

■ % 

Paginis  his  fequcntibus,  Viri  honorandi, 
11  quid  errati  accidet,  condonetis  velim  i 
quoniani,  ut  optime  docet  vates  Venus inus, 
jirt.  Poet,  V.  351, 

“ Non  ego  paucis 

“ OfFendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 

“ Aut  Humana  parum  cavit  natura.  — 

“ Et  opere  in  longo  fas  eft  obrepere  fomnum.” 

Quo  fi  me  dignabimini  et  favore,  nihil  am- 
plius  orem,  qui  fum,  Viri  diledliffimi. 


Servulus  Vester  Humillimus. 
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Hippocrates  grounded  the  fcience  of 
Medicine  upon  invariable  philofophical 
principles,  and  eftablilhed  it  as  the  noblelb 
of  all  arts ; and  his  experience  gained  him 
reputation  throughout  the  world.  By  his 
incefTant  attention,  fingular  penetration,  and 
indefatigable  application,  he  made  a larger 
colledion  of  figns  and  fymptoms  of  difeafes, 
than,  perhaps,  all  other  writers.  His  narra- 
tions were  fimple,  perfpicuous,  methodical, 
accurate,  modeft,  frank,  and  faithful ; nice 
was  his  diftin<ftion  between  the  appearances 
arifing  from  the  difeafe  itfelf,  and  from  the 
errors  committed  by  the  phyfician,  attend- 
ants, or  in  the  regimen.  His  obfervations 
were  as  minute  as  important ; whence  he 
became  fo  excellent,  both  in  diflinguifhing 
cafes,  and  foretelling  their  events.  Nor  was 
his  fagacity  in  difcovering  remedies,  greater 
than  his  benevolence  in  communicatins: 
them.  He  was  neither  precipitate  in  the 
application,  nor  in  determining  the  effedls  of 
them;  neither  concealed  his  bad,  nor  boaftcd 
of  his  good  fuccefs.  The  medicines  he  ufcd 
were  few,  but  efficacious ; being  more  foli- 
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citous  about  the  juft  and  feafonable  applica- 
tion of  thofe  that  vyere  neceffary,  than  about 
variety  : and  his  preference  of  experienced, 
to  other  medicaments,  was  as  conftant  as  his 
regard  to  evident,  rather  than  occult  caufes ; 
by  conftdering  the  courfe  and  duration  of 
difeafes,  obferving  the  days  when  they  raged 
or  remitted ; controuling  or  forwarding  the 
determination  of  morbid  matter,  digefting 
its  crudities,  accompanying  what  was  ma- 
turated through  the  paftages  indicated  by  the 
diftemper,  directing  the  feparation,  and  pro- 
moting the  expulfion.  Laftly,  being  rather 
an  imitator  and  afliftant,  than,  by  rafh  at- 
tempts, a difturber  of  Nature,  he  truly  faved 
all  w'ho  recovered,  without  being  the  exe- 
cutioner of  thofe  that  mifcarried  under  his 
care.  By  attending  ftridlly  to  what  proved 
prejudicial  or  ferviceable,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  remedies  j and,  by  contem- 
plating the  time  and  manner  in  which  Na- 
ture alone  puts  the  enemy  to  flight,  he  efta- 
* blifhed  rules  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  remedies, 
which,  after  almoft  infinite  experience,  he 
ventured  to  recommend,  but  not  without 
thofe  cautions  which  might  deter  perfons 
unlkilled  in  the  art  from  the  practice  of  it.* 
Who,  before  Hippocrates,  maintained  the 
feafons  to  be  the  caufe  of  thofe  difeafes  that 
ufually  reign  in  them  ? that  the  particular 
variations  of  weather  produced  particular 

difeafes  ? 
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dlfeafes  ? and  that  endemic  diforders,  or 
thofe  peculiar  to  each  place,  were  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fituation  of  it,  and  the 
manner  of  living  to  which  its  inhabitants 
were  accuftomed  ? After  making  the  heft 
ufe  of  the  records  that  defcended  to  him, 
being  the  nineteenth  phyfician,  by  uninter- 
rupted fucceffion,  in  his  family,  and  having 
improved  himfelf  by  travelling  into  various 
countries,  he  taught  a great  number  of  fcho- 
lars,  many  of  whom  afterwards,  fituated  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  informed  him 
of  whatever  occurred  worthy  of  his  notice : 
with  thefe  qualifications  and  affiffances  he 
compiled  his  almofl  confummate  colled:ioii 
of  obfervations.  By  means  of  this  experi- 
mental dodtrine,  phyficians,  in  mofi;  cafes, 
were  feldom  at  a lofs  for  proper  remedies. 

Dr.  Sydenham  flrldlly  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Hippocrates ; and,  in  treating  acute 
diftempers,  afluaged  the  impetus,  raifed  the 
languid,  fupported  the  ftrength  by  regimen ; 
and,  when  the  fever  was  violent,  made  dif- 
charges,  blunted  acrimony,  diluted  too  thick 
fluids,  and  condenfed  too  thin ; conftringed 
lax  veffels,  and  relaxed  thofe  too  rigid ; made 
revulfion  to  parts  where  the  danger  was  lefs, 
and  adminidered  occalionally  paregorics  ; in 
languors  ufed  ftimulating  attenuants.  Water, 
wine,  vinegar,  barley,  nitre,  honey,  rhubarb, 

opium^ 
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opium,  fire,  and  the  lancet,  anfwered  thefe 
purpoles. 

In  chronical  cafes,  mineral  waters,  falts, 
artificial  fudorifics,  foap,  mercury,  fteel,  a 
few  vegetables,  and  proper  exercifes,  fup- 
piied  all  the  intentions. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  phyfic,  as  far  as  ob- 
fervation  and  experience  could  lead  the  way, 
till  Boerhaave  difcovered  the  myfterious  re- 
cedes of  Nature,  by  his  experiments ; and 
demonftrated  by  what  laws  the  motions  of  a 
human  body  are  performed,  and  the  natural 
ilate  and  alterations  to  which  it  is  liable  from 
what  it  receives,  whether  as  food,  phyfic,  or 
poifon,  whereby  it  is  determined  either  to 
health  or  ficknefs. 

He  fhews  us,  that  all  the  folids  of  which  a 
human  body  is  compofed,  are  either  mere 
earth,  or  fome  earthy  fubftance  held  toge- 
ther by  a certain  attradfive  force ; or  a par- 
ticular oil  j for  every  folid  part,  when  urged 
by  fire,  leaves  nothing  but  earth  and  oil  be- 
hind it : and  hence  we  learn  why  the  vefiels  of 
our  bodies  are  not  as  fpirit,  oil,  or  fait,  would 
be,  fet  loofe,  and  rendered  volatile,  either  by 
the  heat  which  they  naturally  fufiain,  or  the 
other  povvers  that  continually  adt  upon 
them  ; namely,  becaufe  they  are  compofed  of 

an 
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an  earth  that  is  not  to  be  changed  by  any  fub- 
llance  or  operation  in  Nature.  Again,  we 
are  informed  of  what  kind  of  liquor  the  blood 
is,  of  what  parts  it  coniids,  and  by  what 
principles  it  adls  : for  it  does  not  adf  folely  as  a 
fluid,  flowing  along  its  canals,  according  to 
the  laws  of  hydraulics;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
being  pofTelTed  of  other  adtive  principles,  as 
falts,  fpirits,  oils,  dec.  wherein  it  differs  from 
all  other  liquids,  it  exerts  a force  of  its  own. 
And  by  knowing  the  particular  nature  and 
qualities  of  thefe  principles,  a phyfician  will 
nicely  underftand,  and  advantageouily  diftin- 
guifh,  betw'een  the  figns  of  health  and  fick- 
nefs,  by  the  different  degrees  of  motion  and 
heat.  He  may  likewife  be  informed  of  the 
date  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  a diflemper  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
how  they  are  alterable  by  heat,  fufficient  to 
render  the  falts  of  the  body  diffolved,  and 
the  oils  thereof  volatile. 

The  chemical  Philofopher  fpeaks  to  the 
point  in  putrid  difeafes,  by  examining  the 
putrefied  humours  themfelves  in  the  body, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  fame  humours 
included  in  proper  veflels,  and  expofed  to  the 
fame  degree  of  heat ; whereby  the  fame 
effects  are  exhibited  as  are  found  in  the 
body  : and  we  are  taught  what  mufl;  enfue 
upon  the  flagnation  of  blood  in  the  body,  and 
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what  will  be  the  certain  effedts  of  particular 
motions  of  that  fluid,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular part  wherein  it  happens.  We  can 
certainly  foretel  that  a ftrong  circulation 
will  heat  the  body  too  much,  render  it  dry, 
throw  off  its  finer  parts,  amafs  the  grolTer  to- 
gether, and  render  the  falts  and  oils  volatile ; 
and,  alfo,  that  the  bones  themfelves  become 
carious,  from  a putrefadlion  or  corruption  of 
their  marrow,  whereby  it  is  rendered  fo  flaarp 
as  to  corrode  their  fubftance. 

Thefe  are  difcoveries  that  were  certainly 
unknown  to  the  antients : for,  though  they 
underflood  putrid  diflempers,  both  as  to  their 
vifible  appearances  and  their  effedts  j yet, 
with  regard  to  their  caufes,  they  were  utter 
Grangers,  and  never  diflinguiflied  between 
them,  nor  gave  any  rational  account  thereof. 

All  the  changes  obfervable  in  bodies,  mufl 
be  the  effedt  of  fome  one  caufe  or  other; 
but  then  that  caufe,  oftentimes  lying  deeper 
than  the  effedt,  is  difcoverable  only  by  means 
thereof. 

Boerhaave  reprefents  the  knowledge  of 
Chemiftry  to  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  a 
Phyfician,  in  the  difcovery  of  the  caufe  and 
nature  of  the  diflemper,  and  whether  it  tends 
to  good  or  ill.'  For  inftance,  if  he  fhould  find 
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his  patient  hot  and  inflamed,  his  urine  red, 
and  his  pulfe  quick  and  hard,  he  will  imme- 
diately know  the  date  of  the  fluids,  and  be 
aware  that  they  tend  to  putrefadion.  And, 
in  this  cafe,  he  obferves,  that  the  antients,  and 
particularly  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  would 
fay,  that  the  perfon  was  preyed  upon  by  the 
innate  heat,  in  conjundion  with  the  veftal 
fire  ; and  that,  the  radical  moiflure  of  the 
body  being  confumed,  he  mufl:  immediately 
die. 

Hippocrates  would,  indeed,  prefently 
pronounce  the  fentence  of  death  upon  any- 
one fick  of  an  unknown  diftemper,  wherein 
all  the  fecretions  were  obflruded  ; whilfl;  the 
Ikin  appeared  fqualid,  dry,  and  parched  : but 
Boerhaave  would  go  deeper  into  the  nature 
of  the  diforder,  and  fliew  you,  that,  the 
aqueous  and  fpirituous  parts  of  the  blood 
being  here  wanting,  the  falts,  which  are 
now  rendered  more  fharp  and  corrofive,  are 
brought,  by  the  law  of  circulation,  to  the 
fine  tender  veflels  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, which  they  either  wound  and  tear, 
or  elfe  prevent  the  fecretion  of  the  animal 
and  vital  fpirits  therein,  whence  death  mufl: 
necelfarily  enfue ; — which  is  faying  fomething 
that  fatisfies  the  mind,  and  rationally  ac- 
counts for  the  thing. 
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Again,  Hippocrates  tells  us,  if  the  urine 
be  of  a deep-red  colour,  fmells  ill,  and  ap- 
pears frothy,  the  life  of  the  patient  is  in 
danger  : but  our  chemical  Phyfician  demon- 
flrates,  that  oil,  or  fulphur,  is  the  caufe  of 
colours  in  liquors  j that  this  oil  gives  a deeper 
colour,  the  finer  it  is  broke ; and  that  the 
more  ’tis  ground  and  (hook  together,  the 
more  corrofive  it  grows ; — which,  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  is  the  true  phyfical  caufe  of  the 
effedt.  And  he  informs  us,  likewife,  of  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient : that  he,  whofe 
urine  is  always  red,  ought  to  fufpedt  a putre- 
faction of  his  juices,  or  a dangerous  tendency 
thereto  j as  he,  who  always  makes  a pale 
and  limpid  water,  may  be  thence  known  to 
be  of  a weak  conftitution  : and,  when  the 
fweat,  as  well  as  the  urine  of  a perfon, 
grows  fetid,  that  its  falts  are  too  much  at- 
tenuated, and  the  oils  too  much  exalted. 
And  we  are  given  to  underftand,  alfo,  that, 
without  this  chemical  knowledge,  we  could 
not  underftand  why  the  chyle  fometimes 
turns  acid  in  the  ftomach,  or  prims  vis ; 
nor,  perhaps,  how  animal  digeflion  is  per- 
formed. 

Dr.  Boerhaave,  beyond  all  doubt,  founded 
the  theory  of  medicine  upon  the  fafeft  and 
furefi;  principles ; for,  having  the  key  of  Na- 
ture 
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ture  for  his  clue,  he  could  difcover  her 
myderious  receffes  by  his  own  art,  and  over- 
come preternatural  conflicts  with  great  cer- 
tainty, without  trying  experiments  on  the 
patient. 

His  account  of  bile  and  of  bilious  dif- 
tempers,  of  the  hepatitis,  various  kinds  of 
jaundice,  of  melancholy,  and  hypochon- 
driacal diforders,  confelTedly  furpaffes  what 
was  extant  before  on  thofe  fubjedts. 

The  defeription  and  cure  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  inflammatory  difeafes  delivered  by 
him,  will  probably  remain  unalterable  as 
human  nature. 

Under  the  head  of  chronical  difeafes,  the 
rabies  canina  is  handled  in  a moft  mafterly 
manner  •,  although  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
many  applauded  fpecifics  for  the  cure  of  that 
dillemper.  He  attended  feveral  in  the 
hydrophobia  to  their  lad  moments ; and  his 
defeription  of  their  agonies  was  fo  very 
pathetic,  that,  it  was  faid,  feveral  of  his 
audience  could  not  overcome  their  paflions, 
without  diedding  tears. 

He  was  exceedingly  circumdantial  in  his 
examinations  of  the  lick,  being  too  con- 
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fcientious  to  rely  upon  hafty  conjectures,  for 
the  gratification  of  vanity,  or  through  in- 
difference, to  fave  time  and  trouble  of  a 
thorough  enquiry,  when  a good  degree  of 
probability  might  refult  from  it. 

In  chronical  cafes,  he  ufually  infpeCted 
the  internal  parts  of  the  eye-lids,  the  carun- 
culas  lachrymales,  and  the  gums  ; the  blood- 
veflels  appearing  here  moft  naked  : fome- 
times  he  required  the  patient  to  try  how  he 
was  affected  by  various  pofitions  of  the  body, 
to  hold  his  breath  long,  and  exert  his  voice 
as  loud  as  he  could: — according  to  which 
obfervations,  he  partly  judged  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  the  veflels,  of  the  progrefs  of  ob- 
flruCtions  of  the  glands,  of  fcorbutic  taints 
in  the  fluids,  and  of  the  affeCtions  of  the 
cheft,  and  its  contents,  the  grand  organ  of 
fanguification. 

What  method  of  treating  the  gout  has 
been  found  fo  fafe  and  ferviceable,  as  that 
recommended  by  him  ? Who  has  fo  accurately 
defcribed,  and  diftinguifhed,  the  different 
kinds  of  fcurvy,  requiring  a cure  as  different 
and  oppofite  to  each  other,  as  any  the 
moft  contrary  maladies  ? Who  had  ever  be- 
fore demonftrated  the  heat  of  an  animal 
body  to  proceed,  altogether,  from  attrition, 
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between  the  fluids  and  their  veflTels?  or  ob- 
ferved  that  air,  whilft  mixed  with  our 
circulating  fluids,  lofes  the  elaflic  property 
of  external  air,  having  its  particles  fo  fe- 
parated  as  to  prevent  the  exertion  of  their 
mutual  repellent  force,  which  they  regain 
when  collected,  upon  flagnation  of  the 
fluids.  The  furprizing  phenomena  of  heated 
air,  in  which  an  animal  dies  in  a few  mi- 
nutes, of  a malignant,  almofl  to  a peflilen- 
tial  fever,  were  difcovered  by  experiments 
made  at  his  requefl:,  and  according  to  his 
diredtion. 

His  chirurgical  doftrines  on  obflrudtion 
and  inflammation,  are  defervedly  counted 
originals ; and  thofe  concerning  a fcirrhus, 
cancer,,  and  the  difeafes  of  the  bones,  afford 
many  important  notices  which  efcaped  other 
authors.  Who,  before  him,  obferved  the 
membrana  adipofli  et  cellulofa  to  be  the  foie 
feat  of  all  ulcers,  finuous  and  fiftulous  ^ In 
Abort,  his  whole  fyflem  of  furgery  is  not  lefs 
accurate  than  compendious. 

As  a proof  of  his  fagacity,  the  following 
cafe  was  given  me  by  a gentleman  who  at- 
tended his  leiflures,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Dodor  in  phyflck  at  Leyden.  Its  authenti- 
city made  it  acceptable. 
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A fervant  of  the  Dodtor’s,  during  his  re- 
fidence  in  Leyden,  had  been  ill  nine  days  of 
a malignant  fever,  attended  with  a delirium, 
tremors,  faultering  in  his  fpeech,  fluttering 
pulfe,  and  a coldnefs  of  the  extremities. 
An  account  of  the  cafe,  with  fome  of  the 
patient’s  blood  and  urine,  was  difpatched  to 
Profelibr  Boerhaave ; from  whom  the  fol-  ^ 
lowing  anfwer  was  returned,  in  a letter  to 
the  Dodlor. 

“ From  the  obfervations  noticed  on  the 
“ prefent  fymptoms,  and  the  experiments  I 
“ have  made  on  the  blood  and  urine,  I judge 
“ the  life  of  this  perfon  to  be  in  extreme 
**  danger  j and  that,  unlefs  the  circulation 
can  be  encouraged  in  a freer  manner  to 
“ the  lower  extremities,  and  nature  be  af- 
“ fifled  to  bring  on  a critical  change,  putre- 
“ fadtion  will  enfue. 

“ Let  the  patient  be  fet  up  to  his  knees 
**  in  water  made  fufliciently  warm ; and  in 
“ the  mean  time  a warm  bath  is  to  be  pre- 
**  pared,  to  immerge  his  whole  body.  Lie 
muft  remain  in  it  long  enough  for  the  body 
“ and  extremities  to  become  of  an  equal 
“ warmth.  He  mufl;  be  taken  out  with 
“ much  caution,  that  the  cold  air  may  not 
“ be  injurious  j and  put  immediately  into  a 

“ well- 
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well-aired  bed,  having  a fufficiency  of 
light  warm  covering  laid  over  him. 

**  A lump  of  fugar,  with  fome  drops  of 
nitrous  fpirit  dulcified,  is  to  be  held  in  his 
“ mouth,  and  permitted  to  diffolve  gradu- 
‘‘  ally,  while  he  continues  in  the  bath,  and 
to  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two  after- 
“ wards : and  a drink  prepared  of  water 
“ acidulated  with  juice  of  lemon,  and 
“ fweetened  with  fugar,  and  an  eighth  part 
of  Rhenifh  wine  added,  is  to  be  given 
“ him,  at  hrd:,  by  fpoonfuls,  made  pretty 
“ warm ; and  when  he  can  drink  a larger 
quantity  at  once,  it  may  be  taken  ad 
**  libitum. 

“ Apply  old  yeaft,  mixed  with  vinegar, 
warm,  to  the  foies  of  his  feet  and  ancles ; 
“ and  let  it  remain  twelve  hours,  or  till  it 
“ raifes  a bliftering  of  the  epidermis  on  the 
parts. 

‘‘  Proper  food,  to  fupport  the  ftrength  of 
“ the  patient,  is  jelly  of  bread,  with  a fmall 
proportion  of  Rhenifli  wine,  and  it  may 
“ be  a little  fweetened  with  fugar.  It  is  to 
“ be  given  warm  by  fpoonfuls,  every  half 
y hour,  or  hour  at  fartheft.” 
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In  confequence  of  this  good  advice,  by 
the  performance  of  thefe  means,  a plentiful 
fweating  enfued,  which  was  productive  of  a 
critical  change,  according  to  the  premonition 
of  our  mod  celebrated  mafter  of  medicine ; 
infomuch  that,  the  excretions  being  duly 
attended  to,  with  the  ufe  of  the  bark  after- 
wards, this  patient  was,  with  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  our  worthy  friend,  re- 
ftorcd  to  perfect  health. 
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"The  Frogrefs  of  the  Human  Nature^ 
confidered fro7n  its  firfl  Principles, 


H E origin  of  man,  In  the  rudiments  of 
generation,  is  comprehended  as  a fub- 
hance  too  fmall  to  be  divifible.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  compared  to  the  Hiooting-forth 
of  a plant  from  the  feed,  and  is  connedled 
by  a funiculus  to  its  placenta  adhering  to  the 
uterus whence  it  receives  nutrition  from  the 
mother,  even  as  plants  do  from  the  earth. 

C 3 After 
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After  forty  days,  this  embryo  commences 
a foetus,  refembling  a human  body  in  all  its 
parts ; improving  in  bulk  and  perfediion,  by 
the  fame  means  of  nutrition,  until  the  time 
of  geftation  is  accomplidied : when,  being 
feparated  from  the  mother,  the  air  intrudes, 
the  adt  of  infpiratlon  begins,  the  lungs  are 
put  in  motion,  and  the  infant  exercifcs  a na- 
tural life  of  its  own. 

After  the  adl  of  refpiration  is  performed,, 
by  means  whereof  the  natural  powers  of 
the  body  are  put  in  motion,  to  execute  their 
various  funftions,  a black  tenacious  matter, 
like  opium  (from  thence  called  meconium) ^ 
is  purged  off  from  the  bowels  j and  the  urine, 
likewife,  is  evacuated  by  the  urethra,  as  in 
adults. 

A vital  faculty  exifts  in  the  mufcular  force 
of  the  heart,  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled, 
through  the  lungs,  to  all  parts  of  the  body  : 
' the  canals  are  become  the  containing  parts 
of  a living  body,  and  the  fluids  are  the  parts 
contained  ; and  both  the  one,  and  the  other, 
are  effential  to  the  fame  body,  and  united 
in  one  common  life.  Hence  there  arifes  a 
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natural  power,  from  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  manifefl:  in  all  the  fecretions  and  ex- 
cretions. 

The  infant  now  receives  the  aliments,  by 
futflion,  at  the  mouth,  till  it  becomes  capa- 
ble of  exercifing  the  faculties  of  maflication, 
concodion,  5cc.  and  taking  other  kind  of 
food  for  nutrition,  which  hath  the  beginning 
of  its  digeftion  from  faliva,  and  its  conclu- 
fion  from  a ferment  in  the  Romach  and  duo- 
denum i where  it  is  changed  into  chyle,  and 
liquified  by  its  mixture  with  two  other  difibl- 
vents,  viz.  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  bile; 
which  divide  and  fubtilize  it ; that  thofe 
parts  which  are  left  too  grofs  for  fanguifica- 
tion,  may  be  protruded  by  the  inteftines. 
The  chyle  is  taken  up  by  the  ladeals,  and 
conveyed  into  the  glands ; whence  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  heart  by  the  thoracic  dud,  and 
the  fubclavian  vein,  wherein  it  begins  to  be 
mixed  with  the  blood,  and,  by  circulation, 
becomes  alfimilated  thereto. 

There  is  a power,  alfo,  exercifed  in  the 
brain,  by  the  fecretion  of  a refined  fluid 
from  the  blood  into  the  nerves,  which  is 
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called  the  animal  fpirits : by  means  whereof, 
the  fundions  of  the  mind,  imagination,  ra- 
tiocination, and  memory,  perform  their, ex- 
ercifes. 

Thefe  things  premifed,  it  will  be  eafily 
granted  that  the  human  nature  is  compound- 
ed of  both  body  and  mind ; and  that  the 
elements  of  life  muff  confift  in  a conftant 
flux  and  reflux  of  blood,  nervous  juice,  and 
air,  to  and  from  thofe  principal  organs,  by 
’ means  whereof  both  the  vital  and  animal 
functions  are  performed.  Indeed,  health  of 
body  and  mind  cannot  be  perfed  with- 
out the  conflant  performances  of  thefe  ofli- 
ces : for  the  mind  is  fubjed  to  difeafes,  as 
well  as  the  body  ; and  their  intercourfe  is 
fuch,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  affeded, 
alfo,  from  the  diflempers  of  one  another. 

Ill  concodions  and  flatulencies  are  the 
common  caufes  of  indigeflion^  and  the  ef- 
feds  thereof  are  twitchings  and  vellications 
of  the  bowels ; which  might  quickly  be  re- 
medied by  medicine:  but  when  the  cure  is 
negleded,  unlefs  Nature  ads  the  kind  part 
of  the  phyfician,  the  confequences  will  en- 
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Aie ; the  nervous  fibres  of  the  brain  will  be 
irritated,  the  animal  fpirits  diflurbed,  and  the 
mind  affected  with  dread  and  horror.  Hence 
the  bodily  difeafe  becomes,  at  lafi;,  fixed  upon 
the  mind,  and  grows  much  more  difficult 
of  cure  -y  for  the  mind  will  be  continually 
haraffied,  till  the  caufe  of  the  evil  is  remo- 
ved. 

When  the  mind  is  kept  too  much  upon 
the  ftretch,  by  intenfe  thought,  or  ftudy,  it 
is  ufually  apt  to  render  the  body  in  a cof- 
tive  Rate ; fo  that  the  remedy  is  a proper 
opening  of  the  body,  both  by  medicine  and 
diet : or,  when  the  mind  is  too  much  relax- 
ed, like  the  body  alfo,  it  requires  a cordial 
fupport,  and  muft  be  relieved  by  chearful 
fociety,  moderate  exercife,  and  reft. 

Rich  foods,  and  high  fauces,  certainly  cor- 
rupt the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body;  and 
breed  vicious  humours  in  both  : and,  indeed, 
it  is  evident  to  our  fenfes,  that  an  ovef-dofe 
of  fpirituous,  or  fermented  liquor,  occafions 
madnefs  and  diftradion  : and,  alfo,  that  a 
furfeit  of  ftrong  foods  will  fo  fink,  deprefs^ 
and  difable  the  faculties  of  both  body  and 
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mind,  as  to  incur  an  habitual  melancholy. 
Now,  either  of  thefe  courfes  continued  in, 
will  habituate  thefe  two  diftempers,  madnefs, 
and  melancholy,  into  their  own  habitual  na- 
tures. Hence  we  may  reafonably  judge, 
that,  as  all  diftempers  are  cured  by  their 
contraries,  plain,  moderate  food,  and  unfer- 
mented liquors,  will  not  only  prevent,  but 
cure  thefe  two  kinds  of  diftempers. 

A fpare  diet  is  a fovereign  remedy  againft 
all  difeafes  arifing  from  repletion  ; and  it  is 
founded  on  this  principle,  that  Nature  ought 
not  to  be  bulled  and  diftradled  in  the  con- 
coCling  of  food,  but  left  wholly  to  her 
work  of  digefting  and  expelling  morbific 
matter. 

Moft  of  the  chronical  difeafes,  the  infir- 
mities of  old  age,  and  the  ftiort  lives  of 
EngliJImen^  are  owing  to  repletion ; and 
may  be  either  cured,  prevented,  or  reme- 
died, by  abftinence. 

Pleafure,  and  pain,  feem  to  be  the  two 
great  engines  in  Nature’s  hand  j whereby  we 
are  directed  to  confult  our  own  prefervation, 
and  to  avoid  our  ruin.  To  things  that  may 
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contribute  to  the  one,  as  food,  and  venery, 
fhe  has  annexed  pleafure ; and  to  thofe  that 
may  conduce  to  the  other,  as  hunger,  and 
difeafes,  pain : flie  durfl  not  leave  it  to  our 
difcretion,  whether  we  would  preferve,  and 
propagate  the  fpecies,  or  not ; but,  as  it 
were,  conftrains  us  to  both.  Were  there  no 
pleafure  in  eating,  nor  pain  in  hunger,  what 
numbers  would  be  ftarved,  through  negli- 
gence, forgetfulnefs,  or  llothfulnefs  ? What  is 
it  that  induces  people  to  the  office  of  gene- 
ration, but  pleafure  ? Without  this,  the  world 
had  fcarce  fublifted  to  this  time. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  things  to  be 
done,  and  to  be  avoided,  for  the  preferva- 
tlon  of  animal  life ; how  ffiould  we  have 
diflinguiffied  between  one  and  the  other,  but 
for  the  fenfation  of  pleafure  and  pain  ? Thefe 
are  not  only  fpurs  to  urge  us  on,  but  alfo 
guides  to  diredt  us  whither  we  are  to  go. 
Wherever  Nature  has  fixed  a pleafure,  we  may 
take  it  for  granted,  ffie  there  enjoins  a duty  ; 
and  fomething  is  to  be  done,  either  for  the 
individual,  or  for  the  fpecies. 
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Hence  it  is  that  our  pleafures  vary  at  diffe- 
rent Rages  of  life  : the  pleafures  of  a child, 
a youth,  a grown  man,  an  old  man,  all 
tending  to  thofe  particular  things  required  of 
Nature  in  that  particular  Rate  of  life,  either 
for  the  prefervation,  Amply  ; or,  jointly,  for 
that  and  propagation. 

Hence,  from  the  different  conRitutions  of 
the  body  at  different  ages,  it  were  eafy  to 
account  for  all  the  particular  taRes  and  plea- 
fures thereof ; not  by  deducing  the  pleafures, 
mechanically,  from  the  difpofition  of  the  or- 
gans in  that  Rate ; but  by  confidering  what  is 
neceffary  for  the  perfection  and  well-being  of 
the  individual  in  that  Rate ; and  what  it  is 
to  contribute  to  that  of  the  fpecies. — In  a 
child,  e.  gr.  mere  prefervation,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  is  not  enough  j it  muR  like  wife  grow: 
to  bring  this  to  pafs,  Nature  has  made  the  re- 
turns of  hunger  more  frequent  as  well  as 
more  acute,  and  the  pleafures  of  feeding 
more  exquihte.  And  that  the  excefs  of  ali- 
ment, in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body, 
may  be  difpenfed  withal,  fhe  has  made  one 
of  the  great  pleafures  of  the  Rate  to  confiR 
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in  a feries  of  fportive  exercifes,  by  means 
whereof  the  parts  of  the  body  come  to  be 
opened  and  expanded,  and  arrive  to  matu- 
rity. This  done,  the  pleafures  that  conduced 
thereto,  difappear;  and  others,  fuited  to  the 
new  Rate,  fucceed. 

All  animal  bodies,  by  the  actions  infepara- 
ble  from  life,  undergo  a continual  change.  In 
length  of  time,  the  fmalleft  fibres  become 
rigid  j the  minute  vefiels  grow  into  folid  fi- 
bres, no  longer  pervious  to  the  fluids ; tke 
greater  vefiels  grow  hard,  and  narrow,  and 
every-thing  becomes  contracted,  clofed,  and 
bound  up  j whence  the  drynefs,  immobility, 
and  extenuation  obferved  in  old-age.  By 
fuch  means,  the  offices  of  the  minuter  vefTels 
are  deflroyed ; and  the  humours  ftagnate,  har- 
den, and  at  length  coalefce  with  the  Iblids. 
Thus  are  the  fubtileft  fluids  in  the  body  in- 
tercepted, and  loft;  the  concoction  weakened  ; 
and  the  reparation  prevented  : only  the  coar- 
fer  juices  continue  to  run  flowly  through  the 
greater  vefiels,  to  the  prefervation  of  life,  af- 
ter many  of  the  animal  functions  are  de- 
ftroyed.  This  is  the  courfc  of  Nature,  and 
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in  the  procefs  of  thefe  changes,  death  itfelf 
becomes  inevitable,  as  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  life.  But  it  is  rare  that  life  is  thus 
long  protracted,  or  that  death  fucceeds  merely 
from  the  decays  and  impairments  of  old-age : 
difeafes,  a long  and  horrid  train,  ufually  cut 
the  work  fhort. 

It  has  been  generally  underflood,  that  a 
man  may  be  reckoned  dead,  when  he  no 
longer  breathes,  and  his  heart 'and  arteries 
have  left  off  circulation  and  pulfation.  Even 
Lancifiy  the  belt  author  on  this  fubjedt,  fays, 
that  without  a fmall  degree  of  refpiration, 
and  fome  little  motion  and  trembling  of  the 
heart,  there  is  no  life.  In  confequence  of 
this  fyftem,  the  general  pradtice  is,  that,  as 
foon  as  thefe  fymptoms  of  life  are  gone,  all 
hopes  and  endeavours  to  maintain  the  fmall 
remains  thereof,  are  laid  afide.  But  Dr.  Ste- 
fheizfon  does  not  admit  of  this  dodlrinc,  be- 
ing of  opinion,  that,  after  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  arteries,  and  lungs,  ceafes,  there  often 
remains  a fmall  degree  of  vital  principle,  de- 
ferving  attention.  After  a full  flop  of  all 
thofe  organic  motions,  on  which  life  is  faid 
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to  depend,  the  juices  may  retain  fo  much  of 
the  animal  procefs,  as  frequently  ferves  to 
keep  up  warmth  for  a long  time,  which, 
with  proper  cherifhing,  might  perhaps  re- 
ftore  life  entirely.  Every  age  and  country 
afford  inffances  of  furprizing  recoveries  after 
lying  long  for  dead.  From  the  number  of 
thefe,  preferved  by  lucky  accidents,  we  may 
conclude,  that  a far  greater  number  might 
have  been  preferved,  by  timely  pains  and 
fkill. 

His  theory  is,  that  the  caufe  of  animal 
heat,  or  the  intedine  motion,  which  has  been 
going  on  profperoufly,  while  the  progreffive 
motion  of  the  fluids  in  the  veffels  continued, 
is  now  checked,  yet  flill  proceeds  in  a lower 
manner,  perhaps  like  the  beginning  of  fer- 
mentation, or  putrefaction.  By  this  degree 
of  the  animal  procefs,  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
particularly  in  the  great  refervoir  of  the  ve- 
nous blood,  the  heart,  rarifying,  prefling 
every  way,  and  being  refiffed  by  the  valves, 
fwells  fo  as  to  fill  the  flaccid  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  which  had  been  fome  time 
empty  j and  thus  flimulating  its  fibres,  which 
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were  at  reft,  fets  them  again  in  motion  : as 
we  fee  the  heart,  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  body,  by  having  warm  water  thrown  on 
it,  beats  afrefli,  though  it  has  been  fome 
time  motionlefs.  The  right  auricle  being 
thus  filled,  and  ftimulated,  contra(fts,  and 
empties  itfelf  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
whereby  the  circulation  begins  where  it  left 
off,  and  life  is  reftored,  if  the  organs  and 
juices  are  in  a fit  difpofition  for  itj  as  perhaps 
! they  are  much  oftener  than  it  is  imagined. 

From  hence  it  feems,  that  death  does  not 
inevitably  attend  an  entire  organic  reft  of 
what  we  call  the  folids  of  the  body  j nay,  that 
one  cannot  be  called  dead,  till  the  energy  of 
the  blood  Is  far  gone  j that,  though  aftlfted 
by  all  poftlble  means,  it  can  never  be  able 
to  fill,  and  ftimulate  into  contradlion,  the  right 
fmiis  venojus,  and  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  ingenious  author  hopes,  from  this  the- 
ory, that  one,  who,  from  all  the  above  men- 
tioned motions  ceafing,  may  with  propriety 
be  called  dead,  may  recover  and  be  properly 
faid  to  come  to  life  again. 
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Much  of  the  terror  of  death  confiRs  in  the 
pangs,  and  convuifions,  wherewith  the  agony 
feems  attended  ; though  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  pain,  in  fuch  cafes,  is,  or- 
dinarily,  not  extremely  acute  : a courfe  of 
pain,  and  hcknefs,  having  ufually  flupefied, 
and  indifpofed  the  nerves  for  any  quick  fenfa- 
tion.  However,  various  means  have  been 
thought  of,  for  mitigating  the  agony  of  death. 
Lord  Bacon  confiders  this  as  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  a phyfician  : and  that,  not  only 
when  fuch  a mitigation  may  tend  to  a reco- 
very, but  alfo,  when,  there  being  no  further 
hope,  it  can  only  tend  to  make  the  paffage 
out  of  life  more  calm  and  eafy;  fince  com- 
placency in  death,  which  Auguftus  fo  much 
defired,  is  no  fmall  part  of  happinefs  Phy- 
ficians,  when  a patient  is  defperate,  make  it 
a point  of  confcience  to  give  him  over,  as  if 
it  were  enough  to  (hew  their  fkill  by  fuch  a 
prognoftic,  when  they  ought  rather  to  be  en- 

• Augulius,  quoties  audlffet  cito  ac  inillo  cruciatu  defunc- 
turn  quempiam,  fibi  et  fuis  iv^Mcca'tav  fimilem  (hoc  enim  et 
verbo  uii  folebat)  precabatur. 

Suet.  Aug.  c.  99. 
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deavouring  to  make  him  depart  with  more 
cafe  and  tranquillity.  Accordingly,  the  noble 
author  ranks  Ruthanalia^  or  the  art  of  dying 
eafily,  among  the  deliderata  of  fcience. 

This  was  a prevailing  fentiment  of  a wor- 
thy phyfician,  with  whom  I had  a very  great 
intimacy  j who,'  at  near  eighty  years  of  age, 
during  a long  confinement  with  a fevere  fit 
of  the  gout,  faidj  that  his  moil;  earneft  defire, 
and  the  very  befl  wUh  his  friends  could  be- 
flow  upon  him,  was,  Euthanafia. 

Among  fome  MSS.  of  this  gentleman,  I 
met  with  an  account  of  the  remarkable  re- 
covery of  a young  gentlewoman,  his  patient, 
after  fhe  had  been  given  over  by  two  other 
phyficians.  He  relates,  that  he  faw  the  pa- 
tient at  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening,  after  her 
phyficians  had,  four  or  five  hours  before, 
made  their  departure,  with  this  peremptory 
prognoftic,  That  flie  could  not  live  out  the 
night.  He  found  her  all  over  convulfed,  in 
a languid  fweat,  with  a moft  pertinacious 
hiccough,  pulfe  intermitting,  infenfible,  and 
fpeechlefs.  The  mother  of  this  patient  was 
fo  fliockcd  with  the  agony  her  daughter  fuf- 
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fered,  that  die  prayed  the  DocTor  would  think 
of  fome  method  to  quiet  this  violent  agita- 
tion, in  hopes,  at  leaf!:,  that  it  might  prove  a 
means  of  rendering  the  pangs  of  death  more 
tolerable.  The  Dodtor  adeed  for  fome  liquid 
laudanum^  intending  to  wet  the  patient’s  lips 
and  the  parts  about  her  mouth  with  it ; but 
there  was  none  of  this  to  be  had,  without 
fending  feveral  miles  for  it.  However,  there 
happened  to  be  at  hand  fome  fyrup  of  meco- 
nium^  which  was  put  into  her  mouth  with  a 
tea-fpoon,  and  continued  to  be  applied,  as  much 
as  it  could  be,  for  feveral  hours,  when  it  was 
obferved  that  the  patient  grew  {filler,  and  Teem- 
ed to  fnore  for  a moment  or  two  at  a time,  re- 
peatedly. This  encouraged  them  toperfevere- 
and,  after  fome  time,  it  was  perceived  that 
{lie  made  now  and  then  a fmall  deglutition. 
Still  perfevering,  it  appeared  evident  that  the 
fpafmodic  motions  grew  lefs  and  lefs,  the  hic- 
cough lefs  frequent,  refpiration  eafier,  deep 
longer,  and  with  lefs  fnoring  ; and  in  twelve, 
or  fourteen  hours,  flie  was  obferved  to  move 
her  eyes  a little.  A fmall  quantity  of  liquid 
was  frequently  attempted  to  be  given  in  a tca- 
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fpoon,  and  the  diacodium  continued  between" 
whiles,  by  which  means  flie  was  kept  ftill  and 
quiet.  The  Dodlor  was  defired  to  day  ano- 
ther night,  and  was  happy  to  fee  liis  patient 
better  the  next  day ; obferving,  that  fhe  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  him,  with  a fenfibility  die  had 
not  diewn  before.  The  Dodtor  left  her  at 
ten  o’clock,  defiring  that  the  fame  method 
might  be  purfued,  till  die  could  have  a nou- 
ridiing  clyder  given,  which  he  then  diredled  : 
but  the  next  night  die  had  a natural  evacua- 
tion by  the  bowels,  which  was  fucceeded  alfo 
by  another  fome  hours  after  ; with  fo  good  an 
effedt,  that,  when  the  Dodtor  made  his  vifit 
the  day  following,  he  found  her  perfedlly  fen- 
fible,  and  come  fo  much  to  her  fpeech,  that 
he  now  thought  her  to  be  in  a fair  way  of 
recovery  ; which,  in  diort,  was  effedted  by 
lenient  and  aperient  medicines,  the  bark,  and 
a milk-diet. 

The  Dodlor  remarks  on  this  young  lady’s 
cafe,  after  having  had  the  bed;  information 
from  her  mother,  that  it  was  brought  on  her 
by  the  violent,  irritable  powers,  that  had  been 
adopted  by  two  Quack  Dodtors,  cantharides 
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and  euphorbium : for  he  declared,  he  could 
never  afterwards  fpeak  of  thole  two  gentle- 
men that  had  attended  this  patient,  under  any 
other  denomination  ; and  adds,  that  he  him- 
felf  vifited  one  of  them  in  his  laid  illnefs,  af- 
ter cantharides  and  euphorbium  had  been  ap- 
plied from  head  to  foot,  which  had  occafion- 
cd  fo  violent  a firangury,  that  he  died  of  it. 

Tie  Haen  gives  a hiflory  of  a cure,  which 
a celebrated  archiater  wrought  upon  his  own 
fon  ; who,  after  all  the  means  that  had  been 
ufed,  to  cure  him  of  an  iliac  paffion,  proved  in- 
effedlual,  gave  him  large  dofes  of  Sydenham's 
liquid  laudanum 'y  with  this  only  view,  that 
he  might  die  with  lefs  mifery  : by  the  affif- 
tance  of  which,  however,  his  vomiting  flop- 
ped, the  pain  ceafed,  and  he  was  perfectly 
reflored  to  health. 

It  is  evident,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  that  the 
intentions  were  founded  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, that  of  procuring  an  eafy  death  3 with- 
out any  other  view  whatfoever. 


(•  38  ) 
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Boerhaave^  in  order  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  Animal  Nature,  found,  for 
the  objedt  of  his  experiments,  fuch  a per- 
fedl  animal  fluid  as  could  be  feparately  col- 
leded  without  any  heterogeneous  parts  j and 
which  was  certainly  known  to  afford  mat- 
ter for  the  formation  of  all  the  parts  of  an 
animal  body. 

This  fluid  could  be  obtained  only  from 
the  oviparous  clafs  of  animals ; it  being  no 
other  than  the  white,  or  pellucid  part  of  the 
egg,  wherein  the  yolk  appears  to  fwim. 

All  the  parts  of  a chick,  as  the  blood, 
flefh,  bones,  &c.  are  formed  out  of  the  bare 
white  of  the  egg ; for  nothing  but  this  is 
confumed,  during  the  time  of  the  incuba- 
tion of  the  hen  ; the  yolk  all  the  while  re- 
maining entire,  and  ferving  as  the  placenta, 
which  appears  to  be  vafcular,  or  to  confifl 
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of  a number  of  vell'els,  to  prepare  the  white, 
and  make  it  a fit  nourifirment  for  the  body 
of  the  chick.  It  is,  therefore,  an  elaborate, 
and  abfolutely  finifiied  liquor,  wonderfully 
defigned  by  Nature  to  compofe  all  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  the  oviparous  tribe  of  ani- 
mals : fo  that,  in  order  chemicallv  to  difco- 
ver  the  nature  of  animal  bodies,  we  cannot 
have  a more  proper  fubjedt  for  our  experi- 
ments than  this  liquor,  which  is  wholly 
convertible  into  their  fubftance,  except  the 
fingle  point  or  fpeck  thereof,  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  male,  lays  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  the  foetus,  and  without  which  no 
young  is  ever  excluded. — By  the  examina- 
tion of  our  fenfes,  the  white  of  eggs  appears 
a vifcous,  mild,  unadlive,  infipid,  inodorous 
liquor,  capable  of  mixing  with  water  ; but 
incapable  of  caufing  pain  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  even  the  eye  itfelf. 

His  firff  procefs  flicws,  that  the  white  of 
egg  is  neither  alkaline,  nor  acid. 

Let  fall  any  proportion  of  a known  acid, 
as  oil  of  vitriol,  &lc.  thoun:h  ever  fo  firon^. 
upon  the  white  of  an  egg,  contained  in  a 
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proper  glafs,  and  it  will  caufe  no  efFer- 
vefcence,  or  ebullition  therewith  j and,  con- 
fequently,  it  is  no  alkali. 

Upon  another  parcel  of  the  white,  let  fall 
any  quantity  of  a known  alkali,  as  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquiumf  and  this,  likewife,  will 
caufe  no  ebullition;  confequently,  therefore, 
the  white  is  not  an  acid.  Nor  will  it  mani- 
feft  any  figns  of  either,  by  the  other  known 
experiments  allowed  to  diflinguifla  acids  and 
alkalies. 

That  the  ferum  of  human  blood,  alfo, 
is  neither  acid,  nor  alkaline,  it  will  appear, 
likewife,  by  fimilar  trial. 

Indeed,  if  thefe  animal  fluids  were  either 
acid  or  alkaline,  fo  far  as,  by  the  mixture 
of  their  oppofites,  to  caufe  fuch  an  ebullition 
in  animals,  as  would,  for  inftance,  be  made, 
by  mixing  two  different  parcels  of  the  li- 
quors of  our  prefent  procefs  together,  their 
bodies  would  be  burft  to  pieces  with  the 
force. 

His  fecond  procefs  fhews,  that  the  re- 
cent white  of  eggs  diffolves  with  a gentle 
heat,  but  concretes  with  a ftronger. 
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Place  the  white  of  a new-laid  egg  in  a 
very  gentle  heat,  fcarce  exceeding  that  of  a 
healthy  human  body,  and  it  will  gradually 
grow  thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  length  it 
totally  liquefies,  and  becomes  almoft  like 
urine.  Expofe  alfo  the  white  of  another 
frefli  egg,  to  twice  the  heat  of  the  former, 
or  one  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  and  it 
• will  immediately,  v/ithout  any  confiderable 
exhalation,  be  hardened,  or  concreted  into  a 
white,  opake,  dry,  vifcous,  fifTil  mafs,  ino- 
dorous, infipid,  and  not  v/ithout  difficulty 
to  be  refolved  again. 

When  a hen  fits  upon  an  egg  incapable 
of  affording  a chick,  the  heat  of  her  body, 
which  is  much  the  fame  with  that  here  firff 
made  ufe  of,  gradually  liquefies  the  internal 
part  thereof,  and  turns  it  to  a fluor,  which 
at  length  becomes  of  a putrid  nature,  like 
digefted  urine  ^ whilR,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fame  degree  of  heat  gradually  diffolves 
down  the  white  of  a prolific  egg,  into  fit 
nouriffiment  for  the  chick.  But,  if  the  heat 
were  confiderably  greater,  we  fee,  by  our 
prefent  procefs,  that  this  effect  would  not 
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be  produced  ; for  the  white  would  then  be 
concreted,  and  become  incapable  of  nourilh- 
ing  the  embryo.  And,  that  this  alteration 
in  the  confillence  of  the  white  of  the  egg 
cannot  be  owing  to  any  evaporation  of  its 
hundd  parts,  it  is  plain,  from  hence;  that 
the  fame  thing  would  immediately  happen, 
if  the  egg  were  plunged  entire  with  its  diell, 
or  only  the  white,  into  boding  water. — And 
this  is  likewife  the  cafe  of  the  ferum  of  the 
blood,  and  other  juices  of  the  human  body. 

Hence  we  are  taught,  that  there  is  a fur- 
prifing  difference,  as  to  the  effedt,  between 
the  adtion  of  different  degrees  of  heat  upon 
the  fame  animal  liquor ; and  no  lefs  than 
that  of  fluidity  and  firmnefs  : whence  it  is 
eafy  to  account  for  the  good  effedts  pro- 
cured by  the  application  of  warm  cata- 
plafms  or  fomentations,  in  tumors,  and  other 
cafes  of  furgery ; and  for  their  bad  ones, 
when  they  are  applied  too  hot  to  the  part. 
Warm  fomentations  may  difcufs  and  refolve 
the  concreted,  or  coagulated  juices ; but 
fuch  as  are  Raiding  hot,  may  eafily  confirm 
the  tumor ; or,  if  feated  in  a glandulous 
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part,  turn  it  fcirrhous ; that  is,  into  a fub- 
Rance  that  will  not  eafily  putrefy  or  diflolve. 
Water  that  is  made  a little  hotter  than  the 
blood  of  perfons  in  a fever,  will  foon  thicken 
the  ferum  and  other  animal  fluids,  and  make 
them  concrete.  And  it  is  certain,  that  a vio- 
lent degree  of  heat  is  very  pernicious  to  the 
human  body,  as  occafioning  grievous  obflruc- 
tions,or  Polypus’s  therein  j and  of  this  we  have 
daily  inflances  in  the  blood  of  thofe  who  la- 
bour under  any  inflammatory,  orhotdiftem- 
per : To  that  their  opinion  is  the  direcfl;  contrary 
to  truth,  who  aflert,  as  fome  phyficians  do, 
that  heat,  in  general,  refolves  and  attenuates 
the  animal  juices;  whereas  any  confiderable 
degree  thereof  will  certainly  thicken,  and 
make  them  vifcid.  And  thus,  though  it  be 
generally  fuppofed  that  hot  water  dilutes, 
and  thins  the  fluids;  yet,  if  it  be  drank  more 
than  blood-warm,  the  truth  of  the  aflertion 
may  juflly  be  queftioned. 

If  a quantity  of  the  white  of  recent  eggs 
be  put  into  a tall  glafs,  and,  with  a gentle 
heat,  not  exceeding  that  of  a healthy  man, 
be  digefted  for  a few  days,  it  will  gradually 
become  more  fluid  and  tranfparent,  and  after- 
wards 
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wards  begin  to  fmell  fetid  and  alkaline,  till, 
at  length,  it  will  not  coagulate  at  the  fire,  but 
make  an  etfervefcence  with  acids,  exadtly 
like  putrefied  urine  : and  if  it  be  now  dif- 
tilled,  it  firfi;  affords  an  alkaline  volatile  fpirit, 
inftead  of  the  inlipid  water  it  would  yield 
before  digeftion  ; and,  if  the  operation  be 
continued,  it  will  proceed,  in  every  refpedl, 
as  the  diftillation  of  digefted  urine, 

A fingle  grain,  or  even  half  that  quantity, 
of  this  putrefied  fubftance,  being  taken  into 
the*  body,  will,  like  the  ftrongefi;  poifon, 
prefently  caufe  a violent  naufea,  vomiting,  and 
eruvftations,  a fever,  diarrhoea,  &c.  as  Bellini 
tells  us  he  has  experienced.  And  I myfelf,” 
fays  BoerhaavCy  “ have  more  than  once  feen  it 
“ given,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  perfon 
“ who  took  it,  and  then  alfo  it  had  thefe  ter- 
‘‘  rible  effedls  j which,  however,  are  imme- 
“ diately  flopped  by  drinking  any  acid  liquor, 
“ as  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemons,  &c.  Even 
“ the  fcent  thereof  may,  by  a longer  digefiion, 
“ be  made  to  do  the  fame.”  Having  once  con- 
tinued the  operation  for  the  fpace  of  eight 
days,  and  then  coming  to  handle  the  glafs, 

he 
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he  was  immediately  felzed  with  a violent 
naufea,  vertigo,  horror,  anorexia,  Sic.  “ And 
hence”,  fays  he,  “ we  may  account  for  the 
“ origin  of  abundance  of  difeafes.” 

Thus,  for  inftance,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the 
bile,  by  dagnating,  as  it  fometimes  does,  that 
is,  by  digefting  in  the  warm  human  body, 
receives  fuch  a change  as  to  produce  the 
cholera  morbus^  with  the  naufeay  vomiting, 
and  other  grievous  fymptoms,  wherewith  it 
is  fometimes  attended.  The  falts  of  animal 
bodies,  however,  never  become  of  an  alka- 
line, or  pernicious  nature,  but  by  heat,  di- 
geftion,  flagnation,  or  putrefadlion,  which 
latter  is  the  confequence  of  hagnation,  and 
never  happens  without  it : but  when  once 
they  turn  volatile  or  alkaline,  the  life  of  the 
patient  is  then  immediately  in  danger  of  a 
gangrene,  mortification,  apoplexy,  or  the 
like.  And  whether  the  plague,  the  fymptoms 
whereof  fucceed  each  other  fo  fad,  be  not 
owing  to  fome  fuch  caufe  as  this,  is  a proper 
fubjedt  of  enquiry  for  phvficians. 

The  like  experiment  fliews,  alfo,  that  the 
ferum  of  the  blood  will  putrefy  by  digefiion 
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in  the  fame  manner : and  if  the  digeftion 
fhould  be  long  continued,  as  for  the  fpace 
of  feveral  days,  the  matter,  or  its  oil,  might 
be  thereby  rendered  fo  intolerably  fetid,  as  td 
make  the  operation  dangerous ; for  the  bare 
fcent  thereof  would  then  be  capable  of 
much  mifchief,  even  at  a diftance. 

Hence  we  learn  the  effec5ts  of  a gentle 
warmth  upon  the  blood,  and  fee  that  this 
is  a proper  means  to  difl'olve  it  when  coagu- 
lated ; and,  by  making  it  finer,  to  render  it 
£t  to  pafs  the  fmaller  canals  of  the  body, 
where  it  would  other-wife  not  enter  at  all,  or 
caufe  obftrudions.  And  this  procefs  alone 
will  help  us  to  account  for  many  difeafes  of 
the  human  body,  and  the  methods  of  cure. 
Thus  the  vifcous  matter,  which  is  like  leather, 
upon  the  extravafated  blood  of  pleuritic  per~ 
fons,  may,  by  gentle  heat,  be  almofl  wholly 
refolved  again  into  ferum ; whereas,  if  it 
fhould  retain  its  tenacity,  while  it  is  flowing 
in  the  veflels,  it  would  caufe  obfirudlions, 
and  be  flill  more  condenfed  therein.  So, 
likewife,  in  all  inflammatory  diflempers,  to 
keep  the  body  moderately  warm,  is  the  way 

to 
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to  thin  the  fluids,  and  hafien  the  crifis,  or 
the  difcharge  of  the  morbific  matter,  by  en- 
couraging or  promoting  fome  evacuation  or 
other. — But  when  the  blood  comes  to  be 
extravafated,  and  flagnates  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  fuppofe  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or 
abdomen,  being  now  no  longer  agitated  by 
the  force  of  the  circulation,  it  will  firfl:  co- 
agulate, and  then  foon  begin  to  refolve,  and 
at  length  putrefy,  and  become  alkaline, 
fharp,  and  corrofive : whence,  if  lodged  in 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  it  might  bring  on  a 
phthifis,  by  fretting  away  the  tender  lub- 
Rance  of  the  lungs ; or  caufe  the  empyema  : 
or,  if  in  the  abdomen,  deflroy  the  texture  of 
the  lymphatic  vefl'els,  whence  they  diflil  out 
their  liquor,  and  form  the  afcites.  And  after 
this  manner  may  numbtrlefs  other  diftempers 
be  produced. 

Hence  we  fee  the  great  affinity  there  is  be- 
tween the  white  of  eggs  and  the  ferum  of  the 
blood;  as  likewifc  the  cffeds  producible  by 
fire  upon  the  human  body.  And  as  an  in- 
creafcd  heat  has  the  power  of  infiantly  co- 
agulating the  animal  fluids,  it  is  a prefent 

and 
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and  efFedual  remedy  in  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  or  other  venomous  animal,  immediately 
to  burn  the  part  with  a hot  iron,  applied,  or 
rather  thruft  deep  into  the  wound  : for,  by 
this  means,  the  juices  about  the  part  being 
coagulated,  and  an  efchar  produced,  all  com- 
munication of  thepoifon  to  any  other  velTels 
is  flopped,  and  thus  the  cure  may  be  readily 
effeded  j — not  that  the  hot  iron  draws  out 
the  poifon,  as  is  vulgarly  imagined,  but  ren- 
ders the  parts  incapable  of  being  penetrated 
or  affeded  thereby.  And  hence  it  is  that 
the  pain  occafioned  by  burns  may  be  leffened 
or  taken  off  by  fire,  or  a greater  heat  than 
that  which  made  them  ; for  this  will  coagu- 
late the  juices  about  the  part,  and  thereby 
render  it  lefs  fenfible  of  the  pain.  Thus  a 
violent  degree  of  heat,  we  fee,  deflroys  the 
parts  of  the  body,  or  coagulates  its  juices ; 
whilfl  a lefs  dififolves,  and  turns  them  into 
ichor.  And  the  like  effed  will  be  produced 
by  motion,  attrition,  or  any  increafed  velo- 
city of  the  blood  and  juices,  as  well  as  by 
dired  heat. 

ExpeViments  fhew,  alfo,  that  the  ferum  of 
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the  blood,  and  the  white  of  eggs,  are  alike 
coagulable  with  alcohol : for  inflance,  if  the 
ferum,  or  blood  itfelf  be  digefted,  though 
.ever  fo  long,  with  pure  alcohol,  it  will  not 
become  fetid,  or  (hew  any  figns  of  corrup- 
tion ; for  neither  will  the  falts  turn  alkaline, 
nor  its  oils  putrefy, — which,  indeed,  is  very 
furprizing.  And  this  may  ferve  to  (hew  us 
what  a wonderful  balfamic  virtue  there  is  in 
alcohol,  which  is  plainly  owing  to  its  coagu- 
lating principle  : and  on  this  account  it  is, 
that  thofe,  who  are  given  to  drink  too  freely 
of  brandies  or  fpirituous  liquors,  are  frequent- 
ly affedled  with  polypufes,  or  obilrudlions, 
arifing  from  the  concretion  of  the  blood  in 
the  larger  veffels,  the  palpitation  of  the 

heart,  the  dropfy,  dry  crifpy  nerves,  and 
other  diforders  of  this  kind,  which  prove 
generally  mortal. 

Hence  the  wonderful  effetts  of  alcohol  in 
fphacelations  and  fpreading  gangrenes  : a 
mod;  remarkable  inftance  whereof  occurs  in 
the  German  Tranfadions,  where  we  find  that 
a very  aged  woman  at  the  Hague,  having  a 
violent  gangrene,  which  fpread  from  the 
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.middle  of  her  foot,  upon  half  of  her  leg  ; 
and  the  phyficians  declining  to  take  it  off  by 
amputation,  on  account  of  her  great  age  and 
infirmity ; they  ordered,  to  flop  the  growing 
evil,  the  part  to  be  frequently  fomented  with 
pure  alcohol, — which  proved  fo  fuccefsful, 
that,  to  their  great  furprize,  it  not  only  pre- 
vented the  farther  fpreading  of  the  gangrene, 
but  even  embalmed  the  black  and  mortified 
part,  dry  as  it  was,  like  mummy ; upon 
which  the  woman  recovered,  and  lived  for 
two  years  after,  with  her  leg  thus  preferved 
from  further  alteration.  And  this  relation 
may  ferve  to  fliew,  that  gangrenes  are  not 
contagious,  or  of  a fpreading  nature,  but  by 
the  means  of  ichor,  or  corrupted  matter, 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  adjacent 
parts. 


l^he  Solids  and  Fluids  of  Animals^ 
how  compounded. 


T T is  a clear  propofitlon,  and  can  admit  of 
no  doubt,  that,  according  to  the  dodrine 
of  Boerhaave^  the  bodies  of  all  living  animals 
are  continually  wafting,  and  repairing,  in  all 
their  parts.  The  truth  of  it  is  evident,  even 
in  the  hardeft,  and  moft  folid  parts  of  animal 
bodies.  The  nails,  and  hair,  which  being 
cut,  foon  grow  again  to  their  former  length  ; 
and  the  teeth,  and  all  other  folid  parts,  wear, 
by  frequent  ufe  ; though  no  fenfible  diminu- 
tion is  found  of  their  fubftance. 

But  if  the  folids  thus  conftantly  fly  off, 
and  recruit  again  ; the  fluids  miift  unquef- 
tionably  do  fo  too.  And,  in  effed,  we  fee 
that  animal  bodies  increafe  in  every  part, 
from  the  fmalleft  phyfical  point,  till  they  ar- 
rive at  their  full  growth. 

Am?nals^  therefore,  muft  neceflarily  be 
compofed  of  what  they  take  in  as  aliment; 
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which,  by  their  vital  powers,  is  converted 
into  their  own  fubftance. 

Perhaps,  alfo,  the  bodies  of  animals  may 
receive  part  of  their  aliment  from  the  air  : 
for,  as  Malpighi  has  curioully  obferved,  eggs 
gain  in  weight  whilft  brooded  upon  by  the 
hen  j which  addition  of  matter  muft  either 
proceed  from  the  effluvia  of  the  hen,  or  from 
the  atmofphere.  But  that  it  does  not  come 
from  the  hen  is  manifelf,  becaufe  in  Egypt 
chickens  are  frequently  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  an  oven. 

The  food  of  all  animals  is  either  of  a 
vegetable  or  animal  nature. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  animals  that  differ 
in  their  food;  thofe  which  feed  entirely 
upon  vegetables,  as  the  ox;  and  thofe  which 
devour  the  flefh  of  other  creatures,  as  the 
lion  : but  man  is  an  animal  of  an  indifferent 
kind,  that  can  fupport  himfelf  either  with 
vegetables,  or  flefli  alone. 

The  bodies  of  all  animals,  therefore,  and 
even  of  men,  confift,  either  mediately,  or 
immediately,  of  vegetables. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  animals  which 
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men  ufe  for  food,  are  themfelves  immediately 
fed  with  nothing  but  vegetables,  as  Jheep,  oxen^ 
rabbits^  &c.  But  JiJJj,  indeed,  often  take  down 
infects ^ and  fo  do  fome  kinds  of  fowl ; but 
then  thefe  ifi/eBs  were  either  fed  with  vege- 
tables, or  it  will  come  to  that  at  the  laft. 

Our  next  attempt  will  be  to  analize  that 
part  of  animals  which  has  received  the  lead: 
alteration  in  their  bodies,  or  but  juft  begins  to 
lofe  the  vegetable,  and  put  on  the  animal  na- 
ture. 

This  part  muft  be  originally  of  a vegetable 
produdt  that  has  felt  the  vital  forces  of  the 
body, 'mixed  with  the  blood,  paffed  through 
the  arteries  and  veins,  and  been  foon  feparated 
again.  And  this  can  be  no  other  than  chyle 
from  vegetables,  turned  to  milk,  and  feparated 
in  the  breads. 

The  parts  of  all  animal  bodies,  as  well  folid 
as  fluid,  may  receive  their  nourifliment  and 
growth  from  milk  alone. 

There  have  been  inftances  of  thofe  who 
lived  upon  nothing  but  milk  : and  the  body  of 
a child,  at  the  end  of  fome  months  alter  its 
birth,  is  little  more  than  a compofition  of  the 
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milk  of  the  mother  j the  parts  it  brought  with 
it  into  the  world  being  changed  for  others  fup- 
plied  by  the  nourifliment,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  body  of  an  ox  is  a compofition  of 
grafs.  Thus,  by  the  vital  adions,  the  milk 
is  made  to  pafs  through  all  the  changes  of  the 
blood,  Jerum,  lympha,  nervom  Jhiid,  or  animal 
fpirits,  which  feem  to  be  the  immediate  matter 
of  nutrition  to  ^11  the  folids. 

The  milk  of  fuch  animals  as  are  only  fed 
with  vegetables  being  drawn  from  the  bread:, 
and  permitted  to  (land  in  a warm  place,  foon 
feparates  of  its  own  accord,  into  a light  and 
white  kind  of  oil,  which  rifes  to  the  top,  and 
is  called  cream ; and  into  a thinner,  aqueous, 
bluer,  and  more  ponderous  liquor,  vulgarly 
called,  when  the  cream  is  taken  olF,  by  the 
name  of  Jki mined  milk. 

Milk  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  animals  differs 
hut  little  as  to  its  fmell,  tafte,  and  other  proper- 
ties j but  that  drawn  from  the  breads  of  wo- 
men is  the  fweeted : the  neareffc  to  which 
is  aU'es  milk,  which  indeed  has  a faccharine 
Tweetnefs,  and  comes  almod  up  to  the  human. 
This  is  fucceeded  in  virtue  and  goodnefs  by 
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that  of  mares,  which  Is  better  than  that  of 
goats ; yet  even  this  exceeds  that  of  theep,  as 
theirs  does  that  of  cows,  which  is  the  coarfeft 
of  all. 

Neither  of  the  two  parts  into  which  new 
milk  fpontaneoufly  feparates,  is  of  itfclfeither 
acid,  alkaline,  or  acrimonious,  to  the  fmell  or 
tafte. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  thefe  parts  turn  acid 
by  ftanding  for  fome  time  j but  this  does  not 
infer,  that,  contrary  to  all  the  evidence  of  our 
fenfes,  they  naturally  contain  an  acid.  Neither 
are  they  in  the  lead  acrimonious ; for,  being 
let  fall  into  the  eye,  they  caufe  no  manner  of 
.pain  or  fenfation  of  flaarpnefs. 

From  thefe  axioms,  or  general  truths,  we 
may  draw  the  following  corollaries,  which 
are  no  lefs  certain  than  they,  (i.)  All  the 
parts  of  a human  body  might  once  materially 
exift  in  the  form  of  milk.  (2)  Chyle,  though 
really  a vegetable  fluid,  is  an  imperfecft  milk, 
or  the  rudiments  and  bafis  thereof  3 and  ex- 
hibits many  of  the  phenomoja  afforded  by 
vegetables,  particularly  in  its  flatulency,  the 
effervefcence  it  occafions,  £cc.  (3.)  Milk  is  a 
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kind  of  emulfion,  or  white,  oily,  animal  liquor, 
prepared  orignally  from  vegetables  by  mafti- 
cation,  mixing  with  the  falivay  the  bilcy  and 

pancreatic  juice y the  blood  circulating  with 
it,  and  being  at  length  feparated  from  it  in  the 
breads.  It  differs,  however,  from  a true  vege- 
table emulfion  in  two  refpedts,  viz.  firfi;  by 
coagulating  into  a curdy  matter  with  acids, 
capable  of  forming  cheefey  which  chyle  and  all 
true  emulfions  will  not  do  j the  utmofl  that 
acids  can  here  procure,  being  a tophaceous y or 
chalky  kind  of  fubfiance,  but  never  a cheefy 
matter:  and,  fecondly,  acids  precipitate  a larger 
quantity  out  of  it,  than  it  can  do  out  of 
emulfions.  Thefe  particulars  being  premifed, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  our  experiments,  and 
begin  .by  proving  that  new  milk  is  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline. 

I.  If  oil  of  tartar  per  deliqiiiumy  and  frong 
acid fpirity  be  poured  intofeparate  cups  of  warm' 
new  milky  it  will  caufe  no  motion  or  ebul- 
lition in  either  of  them  : but  the  milk  that  is 
mixed  with  the  acid  fpirity  will  prefently  be- 
come thicker  than  it  was  before. 

Now  mix  together  the  two  parcels  of  milk, 
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with  which  the  experiments  were  made,  and 
a great  effervefcence  will  immediately  arife. 

2.  That  milk  turns  acid  by  digeftion. 

Let  any  quantity  of  ne%o  milky  drawn  from 
a found  animaly  that  feeds  only  upon  vegeta- 
bles, at  the  diftance  of  about  eight  hours 
from  her  feeding,  dand  to  digeft  in  a clean 
open  velTel  of  glafs,  with  a heat  equal  to  that 
of  a man  in  health,  and  it  will  foon  begin 
to  throw  up  to  its  furface  a thick,  undluous, 
creamy  or  butyraceous  part,  which  will  thus 
rife  in  a confiderable  quantity ; a much  larger 
proportion  of  a thinner,  or  ferous  liquor,  re- 
maining below.  Both  of  them,  at  fird,  are 
fweet  to  the  tafte,  or  manifeft  no  kind  of  aci- 
dity y but  by  degrees  they  both  turn  tart,  and, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  days  from  the  firft  of 
the  operation,  attain  their  higheft  degree  of 
acidity,  which  is  very  confiderable. 

This  procefs  will  be  the  fooner  finifiied  in 
fummer^  by  reafon,  as  well  of  the  additional 
warmth,  as  of  the  tart,  juicy  herbage,  where- 
on the  cattle  feed  at  that  feafon  of  the  year  : 
but  it  proceeds  flower  in  the  winter y when 
they  feed  on  hay  3 yet,  even  in  this  cold  lea- 

ion. 
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fon,  it  will  at  length  fucceed.  But,  if  the 
milk  for  this  experiment  be  drawn  from  fuch 
animals  as  feed  folely  upon  flefh,  or  have 
been  withheld  from  food  for  twenty-four 
hours,  fuch  as  labour  under  feverifh  difor- 
ders,  or  have  juft  before  performed  fome  ex- 
traordinary motion,  or  undergone  hard  labour, 
it  will  rather  putrefy,  or  turn  rancid,  and 
run  into  ichor,  then  change  of  an  acid  na- 
ture. One  of  the  firft  fighs  of  this  difpoli- 
tion,  is  its  faline  tafte  j fo  that  it  always  may 
be  concluded,  that  when  milk  is  brackiJJj  upon 
the  tongue^  it  then  begins  to  putrefy. 

3.  That  boiling  milk  will  ftrongly  coagu- 
late with  acids. 

Gradually  pour  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  any 
other  acid,  to  a quantity  of  milk  boiling  over 
the  fire,  and  no  conflict;  will  be  made  there- 
by j but  the  liquor  will  prefently  divide  into 
two  different  parts,  the  one  thinner,  and  the 
other  much  thicker  than  milk,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  adtion  of  the  fire  upon  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  effedt  is  found  to  be  the  fame,  in  all 
kinds  of  milk  yet  known  ; which  by  this 
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means  is  formed  into  curdy  whereof  cheefe  is 
made ; and  a clear  thin  liquor,  or  ferumy 
which  now  turns  fpontaneoufly  acid.  The 
coagLilum  formed  upon  this  feparation,  may, 
by  prelTure,  and  the  evaporation  of  its  moif-. 
ture,  in  time  be  reduced  almoft  to  the  hard- 
nefs  of  a done  ; as  we  fee  in  fome  particular 
forts  of  cheefe  : fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
bones  made  out  of  milk  are  of  that  drength, 
and  folidity,  we  dnd  them.  Something  of 
this  kind  will  alfo  happen  in  emulJionSy  but  in 
a lefs  degree  ; for  which  rcafon,  when  we 
prefcribe  emuUions,  we  diould  be  cautious 
not  to  mix  acids  along  with  them. 

This  procefs  may  ferve  to  diew  us  in  what 
cafes,  and  conditutions,  it  will  be  improper 
to  ufe  milk  : for,  if  it  diould  be  taken  by  per- 
fons,  whofe  bodies  abound  with  acids,  the 
fame  thing  will  necedarily  happen  there  as  it 
did  in  our  experiment ; that  is,  the  milk  will 
be  feparated  into  a thin  ferous  fluid,  and  a 
drong  coagulum,  which,  turning  grurnouSy 
may  caufe  obdrudtions  in  the  vifceruy  whild 
it  ceafes  to  be  mixed  and  diluted  with  the  fe- 
rinUy  that,  iiidead  of  performing  this  ofiicc^ 

may 
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may  now  go  away  in  fetid  fweat,  leaving  the 
body  pale^  jaint^  and  weak.  And  this  un- 
heeded caufe  may  give  birth  to  a pale  com- 
plexion^ a cacochpnia^  ajid  njarious  chronic  dif- 
eafes. 

4.  That  milk  turns  red,  by  being  boiled 
with  alkalies. 

If  to  a quantity  of  new  milk,  made  boiling 
hot  by  the  fire,  any  fixed  alkali,  as  the  fait 
oj  tartar^  or  its  oil  run  per  deliquium,  be 
added  by  degrees,  there  will  a lighter  kind 
of  coagulum  be  made,  than  was  before  pro- 
duced by  the  acidj  and  the  milk,  by  boil- 
ing, will  prefently  change  to  a yellow  colour, 
and  run  through  all  the  intermediate  degrees, 
till  at  length  it  fiops  in  an  intenfe  red. 

The  coagulum^  and  changes  of  colour,  will 
be  fironger,  and  more  fuddenly  made,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ftrength  of  the  alkaliy  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  ebullition.  Whence  we  may 
fee,  that  milk  has  a great  propenfity  to  turn  from 
its  native  white  into  a red  colour.  The  milk  of 
all  animals,  in  a ftate  of  health,  is  naturally 
white,  whatever, be  the  colour  of  the  aliment 
they  take  in  j and  will  exhibit  the  fame  phe- 
nomena 
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nomena  by  the  treatment  of  this  procefs:  or, 
if  the  alkali  be  very  ftrong,  and  the  opera- 
tion continued  long,  it  will  change  at  length 
into  a dufky  red,  or  dark  colour,  and  even 
into  a black  colour.  Whence  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
why  the  chyle  fo  readily  changes  into  a red 
colour,  or  blood  ; for  the  animal  juices,  with 
which  it  mixes  in  the  body,  contain  no  acid, 
but  rather  incline  to  an  alkaline  nature.  And 
when  any  animal  that  gives  fuck,  becomes 
feverifli,  the  milk  turns  from  its  genuine 
whitenefs  to  a yellow,  and  becomes,  in  a 
manner,  fanious  and  coagulated. 

When  the  milk  of  a nurfe  is  in  this  flate, 
the  infant  manifefts  a very  great  averfion  to, 
and  diflike  of  it;  and,  if  the  fever  continues 
long,  the  breafts  grow  hard,  and  at  length 
impoflumate,  fo  as  to  prove  difficult  of  cure. 
The  generality  of  phyhcians  will  needs  have 
thefe  diforders  to  proceed  from  a certain, 
imaginary,  peccant  acid  in  the  body ; when 
nothing  can  be  plainer,  as  may  be  learnt 
from  the  prefent  procefs,  that  they  are  owing 
to  the  adion  of  an  alkali.  And  hence  it  was, 
that,  in  the  terrible  contagion  which  happened 
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among  the  couos  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1714^ 
their  milk  proved  exceeding  thick,  yellow, 
and  almoft  putrefied,  before  it  came  from 
them.  And,  what  is  very  furprizing,  this 
change  was  made  in  it  fo  fuddenly,  that  a 
countryman,  of  whom  fome  white  milk  had 
been  purchafed  but  the  evening  before,  for 
chemical  experiments,  complained  the  very 
next  morning,  that  he  could  now  get  nothing 
from  the  fame  cow,  but  a thick,  pappy,  yel- 
low matter,  inftead  of  milk. 

What  we  have  hitherto  £hewn  of  milk 
holds  true,  provided  it  be  drawn  from  any 
of  thofe  animals  that  feed  entirely  upon  vege- 
tables ; and  at  a time  when  they  are  in  a ftate 
of  health ; but,  if  the  creature  which  afforded 
the  milk,  labours  under  any  violent  diftemper, 
either  of  an  acid,  or  putrid  nature,  the  phe- 
nomena will  be  quite  different.  And  the 
fame  mufl  be  expedted,  if  the  animal  that 
gave  the  milk,  feeds  only  upon  animals.  The 
Phyjiciam  who  prefcribe  to  the  difeafes  of  in- 
fants, ought  carefully  to  take  notice  of  thefe 
obfervations  : for,  if  a nurfe  fhould  entirely 
abftain  from  acid  vegetables,  as  wine,  malt-- 
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IJquors^  See.  and  ufe  only  water,  or  the  de- 
codlion  of  animal  fubftances,  for  her  drink  ; 
and  feed  upon  nothing  but  the  flefh  of  ani- 
mals, as  hfh.  Sec.  her  milk  would  fcarce  be 
capable  of  turning  four,  but  would  rather  pu- 
trefy, and  fmell  hrong  like  urine ; and  the 
child  that  drew  her  breaft,  would  never  be 
free  from  a fever  : — which  is  often  the  cafe  of 
infants  of  wealthy  parents  j the  nurfe  being 
prepofleroufly  withheld,  by  the  tender  mo- 
ther, from  the  ufe  of  whatever  food  is  of  an 
acid  nature,  and  confined  to  live  altogether 
upon  animal  diety  as  the  moft  nutrimental. 
On  the  contrary,  the  children  of  the  poor, 
whofe  mothers  are  principally  fuflained  by 
food  of  an  acid  nature,  or  what  in  fome 
meafure  inclines  thereto,  are  much  Icfs  fub- 
je£t  to  fevers,  but  oftener  afflicted  with  thofe 
difeafes  which  owe  their  rife  to  acids.  The 
cure  of  both  thefe  is  bed  effedted  by  the 
change  of  diet  in  the  nurfe,  from  alkaline  to 
acid,  or  from  acid  to  alkaline.  Thus,  when 
the  difeafes  of  young  children  proceed  from 
an  acid  caufe,  which  may  be  learnt  from  tlie 
feent  of  their  faeces  and  erutfations,  as  alfo 

from 
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from  a preternatural  diftenfion  of  the  body, 
and  palenefs  of  the  flefh,  the  diet  of  the 
nurfe  fhould  confift  of  ffiy  and  the  li- 

quor in  which  they  are  boiled  ; the  ufe  of 
bready  wtne^  and  other  things  of  an  acid  na- 
tiircy  being  forborne  : but,  if  the  infant  la- 
bours under  a burning  fever y appears  redy  hot, 
&c.  the  nurfe  fhould  be  treated  in  the  con- 
trary manner,  with  acidsy  and  fuch  aliment 
as  is  tart  and  cooling.  And  thus  we  are 
taught  the  nature  of  that  liquor  of  which 
the  human  body  may  be  entirely  compofed  ; 
and  which  receives  fo  fudden  an  alteration 
therein,  that  no  figns  of  it  can  be  found 
twelve  hours  after  it  is  once  admitted  into  the 
blood  5 as  the  excellent  Dr.  Lower  has  fhewn 
by  experiment  : upon  which  account,  no 
woman  that  gives  fuck  ought  to  faft  above 
twelve  hours,  if  fhe  would  afford  good  milk 
to  the  infant  at  her  bread:.  Hence,  likewife, 
w'e  are  given  to  fee  the  reafon  of  fuch  phe- 
nomena, both  in  acute  and  chronic  dijeafes-, 
as,  particularly,  the  rednefs  and  heat  of  the 
body,  in  the  former  j and  its  palenefs,  &c. 
in  the  latter : thefe  generally  proceeding  from 

an 
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an  acid^  and  thofe  from  an  alkaline  caufe. 
And  hence,  laflly,  we  learn  a neceffary  cau- 
tion, in  the  choice  of  a mirfey  viz.  that  her 
milk  be  perfedlly  white ; a tendency  to  yel- 
lownefs  in  it,  being  a fure,  and  early  fymptom 
of  a fever. 
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Digejlion  and  ChylificatiQn. 


^ Q H E operation  of  digeftion  fucceeds 
maftication  and  deglutition.  It  includes 
chylification,  and  is  fucceeded  by  fanguifica- 
tion  and  nutrition. 

Our  food,  in  chewing,  is  moiftened  with 
a liquor  fupplied  by  the  falival  glands,  and 
formed  into  a kind  of  pafte.  Thus  prepared, 
it  paffes  through  the  a>fophagiis  into  the  fto- 
mach,  there  to  ferment.  This  fermentation 
is  caufed,  i.  By  the  falival  juice,  which  is  a 
ferment,  and  has  the  fame  effedt  on  the  ali- 
ment, -that  leaven  or  yeaft  has  on  pafle.  2, 
By  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  vifcera  of  the 
abdomen,  and  even  excrements ; which  here 
have  nearly  the  fame  effedl  on  foods,  as  a 
dunghill  has  on  matters  laid  by  the  chemifts 
to  digeft  therein.  3.  By  the  remains  of  foods 
left  adhering  in  the  rugae,  or  folds  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  there  turned  four  and  acrimoni- 
ous. 4.  By  the  compreffion  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  abdomen,  and  diaphragm.  5.  By  the 

liquoi 
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liquor  which  the  repeated  compreffion  of 
thofe  mufcles  occafions  to  drip  from  the 
glands  of  the  ftomach.  And,  6.  according 
to  the  fentiment  of  fome  modern  phyficians, 
by  the  air  itfelf,  which  being  mixed,  and 
embarraffed  in  the  aliments,  dilates  by  the 
heat  of  the  ftomach,  and  feparates  the  parts 
of  the  food.  Thefe  caufes  all  contribute  to 
attenuate,  and  divide  the  food,  fo  as  to  con- 
vert it  into  a cineritious  matter,  called  chyle. 

The  chyle,  Dr.  Drake  obferves,  is  a mix- 
ture of  the  oily  and  aqueous  parts  of  the 
food,  incorporated  with  the  faline  ones; 
which,  while  they  yet  remain  mixed  with 
the  grolfer  parts  in  the  ftomach,  make  a 
thick,  whitifli,  party ’fluid  mafs,  called  chyme: 
which,  as  foon  as  it  is  reduced  to  a confift- 
ence,  loofe  enough  to  be  obedient  to  the 
preffure,  and  periftaltic  motion  of  the  flo- 
mach,  is  gradually  thruff  out  at  the  pylorus 
into  the  duode’num^  and  then  is  denominated 
chyle. 

The  fabrick  of  the  ftomach  being  conh- 
dered,  the  heat  of  the  circumjacent  parts,  the 
pulfations  of  innumerable  arteries,  the  great 
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flrokes  of  the  aorta  underneath,  the  conftant 
compreffion  of  the  diaphragma  and  abdo- 
minal mufcles ; it  muft  neceflarily  follow, 
that  the  finer  parts  of  the  aliment  will  be 
firfi;  expelled  the  flomach,  and  the  groffer 
will  remain  ; till,  by  the  repeated  adtion  of 
the  fluids,  and  the  contradion  and  pulfation 
of  the  folids,  they  alfo  become  fine  enough 
to  go  off.  Thus  is  the  ftomach  left  empty, 
and,  by  means  of  its  mufcular  coat,  reduced 
to  a flate  of  contradtion,  and  appetite  is  re- 
newed. 

The  chyle,  in  the  duodenum ^ is  purified, 
by  mixing  with  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the 
bile,  which  thin  it,  precipitate  its  grofler 
parts,  and  render  it  more  fluid:  and,  thus 
perfeded,  and  attenuated,  it  enters  the  lac- 
teal veins,  which  convey  it  into  the  recepta- 
culum  chylij  where  it  is  further  diluted  by 
the  lympha,  which  is  brought  hither  in  a- 
bundance.  Hence  it  arifes  into  the  thoracic 
dud,  and  enters  the  fubclavian  vein ; where 
being  taken  up  by  the  afeending  cava,  it  is 
poured  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
The  chyle  thus  mixing  with  the  blood,  em- 
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barrafTes  the  globules  thereof,  and  thus  abates 
its  motion  : and  hence  is  that  inclination  to 
go  to  deep  after  meals.  But,  by  degrees,  the 
blood  communicates  its  motion  to  the  chyle ; 
and,  by  its  volatile  and  exalted  parts,  toge- 
ther with  the  faline  and  nitrous  parts  of  the 
air,  fubtilizes,  and  gives  it  its  lafl  perfeftion. 
Then  the  digedion  is  hnidied  ; and  the  foods, 
being  by  fo  many  changes  rendered  the  im- 
mediate matter  of  nutrition,  are  carried  by 
the  blood  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  to  repair 
and  fill  the  vacancies  of  fuch  as  are  continu- 
ally didipating,  and  exhaling  ; or  even  to  add 
new  ones. 

As  to  the  groder  parts  of  the  foods,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  chyle,  they  adiime  the  co- 
lour of  excrements  from  the  bile  ; and  their 
rank  fmell  they  derive  from  the  coarfer  ful- 
phurs  thereof.  Thefe  fulphurs,  and  falts  of 
the  excrements,  ferve,  after  they  have  pad'ed 
through  the  intedines,  and  are  arrived  at  the 
lad,  which  is  the  redlum,  to  vellicate  the 
mufcles  thereof,  and  difpofe  them  to  relax, 
and  thus  to  apprize  Nature  of  a neceffity  to 
difcharge. 
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The  reparation  of  the  urine  from  the  blood 
may  be  efleemed  a part  of  perfedt  digeflion  ; 
the  defign  of  fuch  feparation  being  to  render 
the  blood  more  pure  and  balfamic,  and  of 
confequence  more  fit  for  nutrition ; which 
the  falts,  the  urine  abounds  withal,  greatly 
prevented.  This  feparation  is  thus  performed: 
the  branches  of  the  emulgent  arteries,  which 
terminate  in  the  glands,  whereof  the  fub- 
flance  of  the  kidneys  is  compofed,  carry  the 
blood  thither  j where  a ferofity  is  feparated 
from  the  blood,  by  means  of  the  pores  in  the 
glands  of  the  kidneys : thofe  pores  reprefent- 
ing  the  holes  in  a fieve,  which  only  let  pafs 
fuch  things  as  are  of  a lefs  diameter  than 
themfclves. ' This  ferofity,  called  urine,  is 
difcharged  hence  into  feveral  little  tubes, 
which,  joining  into  a kind  of  pyramids,  yield 
their  humour  into  the  pelvis,  whence  it  runs 
through  the  ureters  into  the  bladder. 
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Sanguification. 

SAnguIficatlon  fucceeds  chylification,  and  is 
followed  by  nutrition : it  is  the  adlion 
whereby  chyle  is  converted  into  blood,  and  it 
is  thus  effected.  The  chyle,  having  paffed  the 
ladteals  of  the  feveral  kinds,  is  delivered  into 
the  blood  at  the  fubclavian ; whence  the  two 
humours  pafs  together  to  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  v/here  being  yet  more  intimately 
mixed,  they  circulate  together  through  the 
whole  body  j till,  after  feveral  circulations, 
and  depurations  at  the  feveral  colaturcs  and 
flrainers  of  the  body,  they  become  affimilated, 
or,  as  the  chemifts  call  it,  cohobated,  fo  as  only 
to  make  one  uniform  compound  mafs,  which 
appears  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  chyle  altered 
by  the  artifice  of  Nature,  and  exalted  into 
blood.  In  effedt,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
thing  extraneous  is  mixed  with  the  circulating 
liquor  but  chyle,  excepting  what  was  before 
feparated  from  it  for  particular  occa^ficnsj  un- 
lefs,  perhaps,  it  diould  receive  feme  portion  of 
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air  in  the  lungs,  which  is  a point  long  dif- 
puted,  and  yet  I'carce  afcertained. 

Indeed,  that  there  is  a quantity  of  air 
mixed  with  the  blood,  and  circulating  with  it, 
is  granted;  but  whether  this  be  any  more 
than  what  was  at  firft  contained  in  the  bodies 
whereof  the  chyle  was  formed,  is  much 
doubted. 

We  may  admit  of  two  degrees  of  fanguifi- 
cation  ; the  firft  amounting  to  no  more  than  a 
confufion,  or  fuch  an  intimate  mixture  of 
parts,  as  fuffices  to  confound  the  different  co- 
loured liquors,  as  that  the  whitenefs  of  the 
chyle  fhall  be  loft  or  drowned  in  the  rednefs 
of  the  blood,  fo  as  never  more  to  appear  in  its 
own  ftiape  and  colour.  This  we  fuppofe 
may  be  effedled  by  repeated  circulations  alone ; 
though  how  many  circulations  are  neceffary 
thereto,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

The  fecond  degree  of  fanguification,  is, 
when  the  parts  of  the  chyle  are  fo  exalted,  or 
comminuted  and  fabtilized,  as  to  lofe  all  ten- 
dency to  a coagulatory  feparation,  fuch  as  they 
have  in  chyle  and  milk. 

To  thefe  two  degrees  may  be  added  a third, 
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wherein  the  fibres  and  filaments  of  the  crude 
blood  are  fo  broken  and  blended  with  the 
ferum,  as  not  to  be  again  feparable  there- 
from. This  is  a morbid  fanguification,  fuch  as 
happens  in  fevers,  &c.  attended  with  a bloody 
fweat,  purple  fpots,  &c. 

All  thefe  degrees  of  fanguification,  Dr. 
Drake  makes  no  doubt,  are  procured  by  re- 
iterated circulations,  wherein  as  well  the  in- 
tefiine,  as  the  progrefiive  motion,  confpire  to 
the  mixing  and  comminuting  of  the  adventi- 
tious parts.  Doubtlefs  they  have  their  ftated 
period,  wherein  they  are  in  perfedlion  ; 
though  where  precifely  to  fix  it,  we  do  not 
know. 
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By  the  continual  .motion  of  the  fluids  In 
the  minute  velTels  of  the  body,  and  the 
adtion  of  the  mufcles,  &c.  fmall  particles  are 
of  neceffity  worn  off  from  the  folids,  become 
mixed  with  the  fluids,  move  with  them,  and 
are  at  length  eliminated  and  exhaled  through 
the  pores : and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fluids, 
diminifhed  as  they  are  by  a conftant  attrition, 
apply  to  the  orifices  of  the  perfpiring  veffels, 
and  vanifh  out  of  the  body. 

Hence  the  animal  body,  by  the  very  con- 
dition of  its  frame,  becomes  foon  liable  to  de- 
flrudion. 

To  preferve  life,  therefore,  it  is  neceffary, 
that  a reflfiution  be  made  to  the  juices  and 
folids  of  the  body,  equal  and  fimilar  to  what 
is  lofl  in  thofe  motions ; which  is  what  we 
call  the  adtion  of  nutrition. 

Now,  the  lofl:  juices  are  eafily  fupplied  by 
meat,  drink,  air,  &c.  taken  into  the  flomach, 
digefled,  converted  into  chyle,  then  into  blood, 
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and  thence  fecreted  by  the  proper  dudls,  and 
carried  by  the  atlion  of  the  body  to  the 
proper  receptacles. 

But  the  nutrition  of  the  folid  parts  is  much 
more  obfcure.  This,  indeed,  has  proved  the 
fubjedl  of  infinite  doubts  and  differences  among 
authors  j nor  had  we  any  rational  or  fatisfac- 
tory  account  of  the  fame,  till  that  of  the  ac-* 
curate  Boerhaave,  whofe  dodlrine  is  as  follows : 

Every  folid  part  of  the  body  confifts  in 
other  leffer  ones,  in  all  repeds  like  the  larger; 
veffels,  V.  gr.  of  veficles,  and  thofe  of  others 
Rill  fmaller;  bones  of  oflicles,  &c.  which 
Rrudure  goes  beyond  all  limits  of  fenfe,  how- 
ever affiffed  by  art ; as  appears  by  the  experi- 
ments and  obfervations  of  Malpighi^  RuyfcL\ 
Leewe?thoecky  and  Hook.  Yet  it  is  fcarce  pof- 
fible  this  divifion  and  fubdivifion  fliould  be 
infinite,  as  that  of  foods  and  juices  is. 

Again,  it  appears  from  microfcopes,  injec- 
tions, fmall  wounds,  exficcations,  &c.  that  the 
folid  parts  of  the  body  are  very  fmall,  com- 
pared with  the  fluids;  and  it  is  almolf  demon- 
Rrable,  from  confidering  the  rife  and  genera- 
tion of  the  veffels,  and  the  refolution  of  the 
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greater  veffels  into  their  fmaller  conftituent 
ones,  that  all  the  folid  mafs  of  the  body  is 
conftrudled  of  mere  nerves,  as  Its  elements. 

And,  in  efFedl,  all  this  mafs,  an  incredibly 
fmall  particle  only  excepted,  at  firft  arofe  out 
of  what  was  a very  fmall  colliquament, 
much  like  the  nervous  juice  itfelf^  as  is  abun- 
dantly fliewn  by  the  great  Malpighi,  in  his  two 
treatifes  on  incubated  eggs.  For  neither  does 
the  white  of  the  egg  nourifh,  till,  by  means  of 
the  incubation,  it  have  pafTed  innumerable  de- 
grees of  fluidity,  from  its  firfl:  thicknefs  to  that 
exceeding  fubtilty  wherein  it  terminates.  But, 
even  then,  the  liquor  thus  given  in  the  em- 
bryo is  exceedingly  thick,  in  comparifon  with 
what  it  is  to  be,  when  converted  into  its  velTels 
and  vifcera. 

Now,  the  firfl:  tender  folids  arifing  from  this 
fubtile  humour,  do  again  pafs  infinite  interme- 
diate degrees,  ere  they  arrive  at  their  utmofl: 
flate  and  confiflence ; as  is  fl:iewn  by  Malpighi 
in  eggs, and  hy Ruyfchin  embryo’s  and  foetus’s. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  follows,  that  the  folids,  in 
their  firfl  formation  out  of  the  liquids,  whence 
they  arife,  only  differ  from  them  in  refl,  co- 
. hefion. 
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hefion,  and  figure.  Therefore,  fuch  a particle, 
now  in  its  fluid  Rate,  will  become  a part  of  the 
folid  to  be  formed  out  of  it,  as  foon  as  there 
happens  to  be  a power  to  effedl  its  cohefion 
with  the  other  folid  parts;  howfoever  that 
cohefion  be  effedled. 

This  cohefion  is  eafily  produced  in  a fibre 
already  formed,  if  there  happen  to  be  a proper 
cavity  in  the  folid^  left  open  by  fome  lofb  par- 
ticle in  the  fluid,  anfwerable  thereto  in  bulk, 
figure,  and  nature;  and,  laflly,  if  there  be  a 
power  wherewithal  to  intrude  it  Into  that 
place,  or  accommodate  it  thereto.  Thus  will 
arife  a real  nutrition  of  the  folids  in  the  minute 
vefTels,  by  whofe  union  the  large  ones  are 
formed ; that  is,  in  the  nerves,  or  in  vefTels 
fimilar  thereto  : which  being  impradicable 
by  any  other  liquid  than  that  brought  into 
thefe  vefTels,  it  appears  very  evident,  that  the 
nervous  juice,  at  lead:  a juice  perfectly  like  it, 
is  the  immediate  matter  of  nutrition  : whence 
nutrition  appears  one  of  the  lafl  and  mofl; 
perfedl  acTions  in  the  body ; fince  to  have  this 
laudable,  all  the  precedent  actions  muft  of 
neceflity  have  been  fo. 
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The  chyle,  therefore,  which  fome  make  the 
immediate  matter  of  nutrition,  is,  indeed, 
fitted  to  fill  the  larger  vefiels  j but  it  cannot 
nourilh  or  reftore  them.  This,  when  at- 
tenuated, changed,  more  intimately  mixed  in 
the  lungs  by  means  of  refpiration,  and  thus 
fitted  for  the  paffage  of  certain  vefiels,  is,  in- 
deed, rendered  fitter,  yet  far  from  being  quite 
fit,  to  be  the  matter  of  nutrition. 

But,  by  the  repeated  adion  of  the  lungs,  the 
vifeera,  veffels,  &c.  there  is  formed  out  of  this 
humour,  a foft,  tenacious,  plaflic,  infipid 
ferum,  which,  thickening  by  the  fire,  becomes 
perfectly  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  This 
fluid,  therefore,  'has  in  it  all  the  conditions 
found  in  that,  from  whence,  by  fure  expe- 
rience, we  know  all  the  folid  -parts  of  an 
animal  arife,  by  mere  incubation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a flep  nearer,  but  is  not  yet  quite  difpofed 
for  nourifliment.  Much  lefs  is  the  cruor,  or 
red  globular  part  of  the  blood  fo.  Neither 
are  yet  fitted  to  enter  the  vefiels ; yet  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are,  by  different  authors, 
made  the  nutritive  juice. 

But  as  the  heat  of  incubation,  fo*the  adion 
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of  the  vifcera  and  veffels  on  the  ferum  intro-* 
duces  various  changes  therein  ; till  at  length 
a part  of  it  be  rendered  fubtile  enough  for  the 
purpofe  required.  This,  when  exhauded,  is 
inftantly  repaired  : and  thus  we  have  the  true 
immediate  matter  of  nutrition. 

But  .this  fame  humour,  lofing  too  many  of 
its  oily  parts,  by  many  repeated  circulations,  is 
rendered  too  £harp;  and,  being  likewife  Grip- 
ped of  its  moft  liquid  parts,  from  the  fame 
caufe,  becomes  too  denfe,  and  is  thus  render- 
ed .unfit  for  this  fecretion.  Hence  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  new  chyle,  and  new  food,  to  keep 
• up  nutrition. 

The  matter  of  Nutrition  thus  afcertained  ; 
the  manner  wherein,  and  the  caufe  whereby 
it  is  effeded,  arc  as  follov/  : — a juice  being 
driven  diredlly  through  a full,  conic  or  cy- 
lindric,  elaftic  or  rigid  canal ; if  its  courfe  be 
from  a wider  to  a narrower  part,  or  if  it  have 
any  thing  to  oppofe  its  motion;  will  endeavour 
to  ftretch  the  Tides  of  its  canal  according  to  the 
axis  of  its  length.  This  muft  be  the  cafe 
every-where  in  the  body,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  veins  and  receptacles.  By  this  nifus,  or 
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endeavour,  how  weak  foever,  continually 
peated,  the  veffels  will  be  infenfibly  lengthen- 
ed out  j and,  in  lengthening,  they  will  be 
made  more  and  more  flender.  Hence  the  laft 
extremities  of  the  velTels,  which  in  man  are 
extremely  fmall,  are  continually  Rretched, 
and  rendered  lefs  and  lefs  coherent,  i.  e.  Hill 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a diffolution ; and  thus 
at  length  will  they  cohere  fo  weakly,  as  fcarce 
to  differ  from  fluids. 

While  fuch  motion  goes  on,  therefore,  and 
the  propulflon  is  continued,  there  will,  of 
neceflity,  happen  thefe  two  things : firff,  the 
outmofl:  particles  of  the  minutefl;  tubes,  being 
torn  ofl',  will  again  be  converted  into  a kind  of 
humour,  what  part  of  the  body  foever  they 
' flick  in  : fecondly,  the  fmallefl  particles, 
which  by  their  union  compofed  the  flendereft 
flbrillse,  will  be  fo  feparated  from  each  other, 
as  to  leave  open  interflices  in  thofe  places, 
where,  before,  they  cohered.  Both  thefe  ef- 
fedls  will  be  produced  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  fo  long  as  life  continues ; 
efpecially  where  Nature  is  ffrong,  and  the 
adions  of  the  body  violent.  But  the  fame 
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Rumour  wliereby  thefe  effects  are  produced, 
containing  abundance  of  particles  fimilar  to 
thofe  thus  feparated  and  loft,  conveys  and 
applies  them  to  thofe  interftices,  by  that  very 
impetus  whereby  it  endeavours  to  diftend  the 
canals ; and,  thus  intercepted,  at  length,  it 
forms,  adapts,  and  faftens  them,  fo  as  to  ad- 
here in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

The  matter,  preparation,  application,  energy 
of  motion,  ftill  remaining  the  fame  j what 
from  time  to  time  is  loft,  is  thus  prefen tly  re- 
ftored ; and  the  folids  continue  in  the  fame 
ftate  as  before,  i.  e.  they  are  perpetually  nou- 
rifhed,  and  fupplied,  and  preferved. 

In  this  the  Creator’s  wifdom  is  very  confpi- 
cuous  i that  the  greater  the  lofs  is,  the  more 
copious  is  the  fupply;  and  that  thofe  parts, 
ftrft  fpent  in  the  adtion  of  the  body,  are  the 
ftrft  reftored. 

Farther,  it  is  evident,  that  the  newer,  the 
more  tender,  and  the  nearer  to  the  moving 
caufe  thefe  veftcls  are,  the  more  eafily  will 
they  be  lengthened,  diftended,  deftroyed,  and 
repaired.  Our  bodies,  therefore,  the  nearer  to 
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their  origin,  the  more  do  they  grow  : for,  the 
adtion  flill  continuing,  the  greater  veffels  be- 
come more  extended  by  their  fluid  ; and,  at 
the  fam^e  time,  the  fmaller,  whereof  the  mem- 
branes or  coats  of  the  larger  fort  are  compofed, 
are  comprelTed,  dried,  and  at  laft  concreted, 
and  grow  up  ; whence  arifes  a firmnefs, 
indeed,  of  the  fibres,  but  a lofs  of  the  veficles. 

Thus,  what  were  formerly  veflels,  com- 
mence mere  hard  ligaments  j and  thus,  the 
fluids  being  once  fixed,  the  feveral  veflels 
coalefce.  From  the  concurrence  of  thefe  caufes, 
arife  the  ffrength,  hardnefs,  rigidity,  and  thick- 
nefs  of  the  folid  parts. 

Hence  the  number  of  veflfels  is  greatefl;  in 
embryo’s,  and  as  age  comes  on,  it  fenfibly 
diminifhes;  and  hence  it  is  that  their  weak- 
nefs  confliantly  declines,  and  their  flrength 
and  firmiTiefs  increafes.  In  young  people, 
therefore,  the  quantity  of  humours  is  redun- 
dant, and  greatly  exceeds  the  folids : in  old 
men  the  folids  exceed  the  fluids.  And,  hence, 
we  fee  the  reafon,  manner  and  appearance  of 
growth,  ftate,  declenfion,  and,  at  length,  of 
death,  from  pure  old-age, 

A per- 
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A perfon  who  confiders  this  account,  and 
compares  it  with  what  is  adlually  obfervable 
in  the  body,  will  find  every  circumftance  to 
obtain  : thus  the  w’hole  ciiticula  is  every 

where,  and  at  all  times,  conffantly  defquam- 
mating,  peeling  off,  and  again  renewing  j and 
thus  the  hair,  nails,  teeth,  continually  rubbed, 
torn,  and  worn  off,  come  again ; parts  taken 
off  from  the  veffels,  and  the  bones,  foon  grow 
again.  And  the  fordes,  or  filth,  rubbed  ofF 
from  the  extremities  of  the  veffels,  when  ex- 
amined by  a microfcope,  or  diluted  and  viewed 
in  water,  appear  plainly  to  confifi:  both  of 
folid  and  fluid  parts ; and  thofe  carried  off  by 
W'afliing,  fhaving,  &c.  are  the  fame. 

Hence,  too,  we  fee  that  a general  increafe 
of  the  bulk  of  the  bodv,  with  regard  to  habit, 
as  in  fat,  flefiiy,  brawny  pcrfons,  does  not 
arife  from  any  increafe  of  the  folids,  but  by 
their  extenfion  into  larger  cavities,  crowded 
with  ffagnant  humours.  And  hence  fatnefs 
becomes  hurtful,  as  it  loads,  weakens,  and 
fuffocates. 

Whence  arifes  a very  confiderable  difiinc- 
tion  betw'een  Nutrition  and  Repletion ; to 
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which  a phyfician  muft  have  fpeclal  regard  : 
the  one  ftrengthening  and  condenfing  the  vef- 
fels,  the  other  weakening,  loofening,  and  ex- 
tending the  Tame. 

Hence,  laftly,  we  fee  why  the  fabric  of  the 
folids  is  not  deftroyed  by  the  contained  fluids ; 
how  our  machine  comes  to  fubfift  fo  long  3 
why,  when  a nerve  is  corrupted,  the  nutri- 
tion of  that  part  it  belongs  to,  ceafes  j and 
why  the  fame  obtains  in  an  artery : why  in 
an  embryo  there  are  no  folids,  in  a foetus  very 
few,  in  old  men  a great  deal  5 and  why  even 
the  nerves,  tendons,  arteries,  and  receptacles, 
become  firfl  cartilaginous,  and  then  bony. 
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Secretion^ 


HE  blood  is  the  general  fource  of  all 


the  different  juices,  in  the  bodies  of 
animals ; and  from  it  they  are  all  fecerned, 
by  particular  organs,  called  glands. 

The  manner  wherein  this  fecretion  is  ef- 
fe<fled,  has  been  greatly  enquired  into  in  thefe 
laft  ages  j though  not  with  the  greateft  fuc- 
cefs. 

The  ancient  phyficians,  indeed,  contented 
themfelves  to  affert  certain  particular  virtues, 
or  faculties  inherent  in  the  feveral  vifcera, 
whereby  they  were  determined  to  feparate 
one  liquor  rather  than  another  ■,  without 
troubling  themfelves  much  about  the  manner 
wherein  this  was  done  : but  Dr.  Keil,  whofe 
theory  prevails  mold  in  England^  accounts 
for  fecretion,  from  the  joint  confideration  of 
the  different  diameters  of  the  veffels,  the  dif- 
ferent velocity  of  the  blood,  the  different 
angles  the  duds  make  with  the  arteries,  and 
the  different  attradion  of  the  different  parts, 
under  all  thefe  different  circumftances. 
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The  theory  of  animal  fecretion,  whereby 
the  divers  juices  of  the  body  are  feparated 
from  the  common  mafs  of  blood,  by  means 
of  the  glands,  is  one  of  the  improvements 
in  phyfic,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  geo- 
metrical  reafoning.  The  fum  of  what  our 
late  writers  on  this  fubjedl  have  fliewn,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  heads : 

1.  Different  juices  may  be  feparated  from 
the  common  mafs  of  blood,  by  means  of  the 
different  diameters  of  the  orifices  of  the  fe- 
cretory  duds  : for  all  particles,  whofe  dia- 
meters are  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  duds,  will 
pafs  through  them ; fo  that  any  matter  may 
be  evacuated  by  any  of  the  .glands,  provided 
the  diameters  of  its  particles  be  made  leffer 
than  thofe  of  the  fecretory  dud,  either  by  a 
comminution  of  the  matter  to  be  feparated, 
or  by  an  enlargement  of  the  feparating 
paffage. 

2.  By  the  different  angle  which  the  fecre- 
tory dud  makes  with  the  trunk  of  the  artery  : 
for  all  fluids  prefs  the  fides  of  the  containing 
veffels  in  a diredion  perpendicular  to  its  fides 
which  is  evident  in  the  pulfation  of  the  arte- 
ries. 
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ries,  It  being  to  that  preffure  that  the  pulfa- 
tion  is  wholly  owing.  It  is  likewife  evident, 
that  the  blood  is  urged  forward  by  the  force 
of  the  heart ; fo  that  the  motion  of  fecretion 
is  compounded  of  both  thefe  motions.  Now, 
the  lateral  preilure  is  greater,  when  the  dired: 
velocity  is  fo  ; but  yet  not  in  proportion  to 
fuch  velocity  : for  the  lateral  prefTure  is  con- 
fiderable,  even  when  the  fluid  is  at  reft  ; be- 
ing then  in  proportion  to  the  fpeciflc  gravity 
of  the  fluid  ; and  in  a fluid  like  the  blood  in 
the  arteries,  which  is  thrown  in  a right  di- 
rection, or  a direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  veflfel,  the  lateral  prefTure  will  be  in  a 
proportion  compounded  of  both:  from  whence 
it  will  follow,  that,  if  two  particles  of  equal 
diameters,  but  of  unequal  fpeciflc  gravities, 
arrive,  with  the  fame  velocity,  at  an  orifice 
capable  of  admitting  them,  yet  they  will  not 
both  enter  in  and  pafs,  becaufe  their  motion 
of  direction  will  be  different;  fo  that  the  di- 
verfity  of  the  angles  v/hich  the  duCts  make 
with  the  trunk  of  the  artery,  is  altogether 
necefTary  to  account  for  all  the  poflible  divcr- 
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fities  of  fecerned  fluids,  even  fuppofing  their 
diameters  and  figures  to  be  the  fame. 

3.  By  the  different  velocities  with  which 
the  blood  arrives  at  the  orifices  of  the  fecre- 
tory  dudls : for,  fince  the  fecretions  are  made 
in  a fluid  form,  no  pofiible  reafons  can  be  af- 
figned,  why  fome  animals  have  a foft,  loofe 
texture  of  the  folid  parts,  and  why  one  part 
of  the  body  is  of  an  eafily  feparated  texture, 
and  others  of  a firmer ; but  this  different  ve- 
locity of  the  blood  at  the  orifices  of  the  fecre- 
tory  dudts,  whereby  the  particles  fecerned 
for  nourifliment,  and  acretion,  are  drove  or 
impacted  into  the  vacuola  that  receive  them, 
with  a greater  or  leffer  force;  it  being  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  fuch  a diverfity  in  texture 
can  altogether  proceed  from  the  different  foli- 
dities  and  contacts  of  the  conflituent  parts. 

In  this  theory  of  Dr.  Kcil^  there  is,  in- 
deed, fomething  arbitrary  and  conjedlural : 
befides,  the  reafoning  is  carried  fuch  a length, 
that,  in  a thing,  the  principles  whereof  are  fo 
obfeure,  the  parts  or  organs  fo  imperfectly 
known,  and  the  whole  procefs  carried  on  out 
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of  fight,  the  mind  can  fcarce  fafely  acquiefce 
in  it. 

M.  WinJloWy  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris^  feems  to  have  taken  a better 
courfe  for  the  difeovery  of  this  important  ac- 
tion of  fecretion.  He  does  not  take  up  wdth 
conjedural  principles,  nor  draw  a plaufible 
fcheme  of  reafoning  therefrom  through  the 
dark ; but  applies  hin.afelt  to  experiment,  and 
inveftigates,  in  Nature  herfelf,  and  the  Idruc- 
ture  of  the  parts,  the  manner  fecretion  is  per- 
formed in. 

From  a ftridt  examination  of  the  feveral 
kinds  of  glands,  both  in  men  and  other  ani- 
mals, he  finds,  with  fome  other  anatomiJUy 
that  the  glands  are  only  bundles,  or  plexus’s 
of  velfels ; but  the  vellels  peculiar  to  the 
gland,  and  which  conftitute  the  principal 
thereof,  M.  Winjlow  firfi;  difeovered  to  be 
tubes,  furnifiied  on  the  infide  with  a kind  of 
down,  or  lanugo^  or  rather  a very  fine  fpon- 
geous  tijfue^  which  fills  the  whole  cavity  of 
thofe  vefiels  like  a pith,  or  marrow.  This 
he  finds  in  all  the  glands  of  all  animals.  In 
different  glands,  it  appears  of  different  co- 
lours, 
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lours ; and  this  different  colour  is  even  found 
in  the  different  glands  of  Jcetiis's  themfelves. 

The  gland,  then,  is,  or  at  lealf  its  main 
part  is,  a compound  of  thefe  downy  or  fpon- 
geous  veffels,  w’hich,  from  their  office,  wc 
will  call  fecretory  veffels,  or  duds,  and  which 
frequently  do,  almoft  of  themfelves,  form 
what  we  call  a gland,  or  glandulous  body  : 
though,  befide  thefe  veffels,  we  ufually  re- 
mark four  other  kinds,  viz.  arteries,  veins, 
excretory  duds,  and  nerves.  The  fecretory 
duds  we  diflinguiffi  from  the  excretory  onesj 
in  that  the  former,  by  the  peculiar  texture 
of  their  down,  ferve  to  feparate  a particular  li- 
quor j and  that  the  latter  only  ferve  to  receive 
the  liquor  thus  fecreted,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  place  it  is  defined  for. 

For  the  manner  wffierein  the  glands  ad,  in 
feparating  the  feveral  liquors  from  the  body, 
M.  Winjkw  lays  it  down  thus  : — It  is  a thing 
wxll  known  by  phyficians  and  chemifts,  that 
a piece  of  brown  paper,  which  is  only  an 
affemblage  of  fmall  fibres  impaded  clofe  to 
each  other,  having  once  imbibed  oil  or  water, 
will  never  let  any  other  liquor  pafs  through 
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it,  but  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  It  is  im- 
pregnated withal.  All  others  it  flops.  And- 
the  like  is  obferved  of  a wick  of  cotton^  or 
other  matter,  which  having  firft  imbibed  its 
fill  of  oil  or  water,  and  being  then  dipped  at 
one  end,  in  a velTel  full  of  oil  and  water  to- 
gether ; the  wick  that  had  imbibed  the  oil, 
will  only  raife  and  diflil  oil,  and  that  with 
water,  only  water.  Now,  in  the  fecretory 
ducts  of  the  glands,  we  find  a parallel  ftruc- 
ture  ; an  aficmblage  or  plexus  of  fine  threads, 
or  filaments,  bound  clofe  together,  much  as 
in  brown  paper,  or  a cotton  wick ; only  dif- 
ferently difpofed.  This  plexus,  then,  having 
once  imbibed  a certain  juice,  will  not  let  pafs 
any  of  the  liquors  which  arrive  at  the  orifices 
of  thefe  dudts,  but  that  which  it  had  firfl 
imbibed. — The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is, 
doubtlefs,  to  be  referred  to  the  great  princi- 
ple of  attraction,  which  is  found  ftronger  be- 
tween the  homogeneous,  than  the  heteroge- 
neous parts  of  the  fame  fluid. 

As  the  blood,  then,  is  not  a homogeneous  li- 
quor, but  a compound  of  an  infinity  of  dif- 
ferent parts  or  molecules^  fome  oily,  others 
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mucilaginous,  aqueous,  faline,  fubtle,  grofs, 
&c.  in  its  motion  along  the  arteries  of  the 
gland,  it  becomes  divided  into  all  the  little  ra- 
mifications thereof;  by  which  means  its  ve- 
locity is  exceedingly  abated,  and  its  molecules 
are  obliged  to  go  off  one  by  one,  through 
the  narrow  paffage  of  the  artery  into  the  vein, 
and  of  confequence  to  pafs  over  the  orifices 
of  the  fecretory  dudfs  of  the  glands,  whofe 
down  is  already  tinged  with  a juice  of  fuch  a 
nature.  Such  of  the  molecules^  therefore,  as 
are  found  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  juice 
they  meet  withal  at  the  entrance  of  the  fe- 
cretory dudl,  join  themfelves  to  them,  and 
enter  the  dudls,  driven  on  by  others  that  fol- 
low them.  Thus  they  pafs,  fucceffively, 
through  the  whole  veffel,  and  at  length 
go  out  of  it  into  the  excretory  du6l ; while 
the  refi:,  which  are  of  a different  kind,  run 
over  the  orifice  of  the  fecretory  veffel,  with- 
out ever  mixing  with  the  juice  thereof,  and 
thus  arriving  in  the  vein,  they  are  carried 
back  to  the  heart. 

All  that  remains,  is,  to  explain  how  thefe 
parts  fhould  have  firff  imbibed  the  particular 
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juices  necefTary  for  their  refpeClive  fecretions ; 
how,  for  infiance,  the  bile  fliould  come  to  be 
feparated  in  the  liver,  for  the  firft  time,  pre- 
ferably to  any  other  liquor  ? To  this  M- 
Winjlow  anfwers,  that,  having  obferved  the 
glands  of  the  fmalleR  foetus  to  be  coloured. 

O f 

much  as  in  adults  j it  appears  highly  proba- 
ble they  had  been  imbued  with  the  juices 
they  were  to  fibrate,  at  the  hrR  formation  of 
the  animal  ; or  at  the  fame  time  when  the 
folid  parts  of  the  fabric  themfelves  were 
framed. 
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TH  E blood  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  uni- 
form and  homogeneous.  Its  compo- 
fition  is  difcovered,  by  the  microfcope^  to  be 
fmall  red  globules  fwimming  in  an  aqueous 
humour  : the  'one  fibrous,  which  coheres  into 
a mafsj  and  the  other  thin  and  tranfparent, 
retaining  its  fluidity  when  cold.  It  confifls 
of  phlegm,  volatile  fait,  oil,  and  earth. 

Its  origin  is  in  the  chyle,  which  pafling 
the  ladleals  is  delivered  into  the  fiibclavian ; 
where,  mixing  with  the  bloody  they  proceed 
together  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  5 
and  there,  being  yet  more  intimately  mixed, 
they  circulate  together  through  the  whole 
body  : till,  after  feveral  circulations  and  fe- 
cretions,  at  the  feveral  ftrainers  of  the  body, 
they  are  aflimilated,  fo  as  to  make  one  uni- 
form compound  mafs,  which  appears  to  be 
nothing  elfe  but  chyle  altered  by  the  artifice  of 
Nature,  and  exalted  into  blood  j there  being 
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no  appearance  ot  any  tiling  extraneous  mixed 
with  the  liquor  circulating  in  the  blood-vef- 
lels,  but  chyle  ; excepting  what  had  been  be- 
fore leparated  from  it  for  fonjc  particular  pur- 
pofes,  which  being  orice  ferved,  it  is  return- 
ed to  it  again  : unlcfs,  perhaps,  it  may  receive 
home  portion  ot  air  in  the  lungs. 

From  the  principles,  or  conftituent  parts 
of  the  bloody  variOLilly  combined,  and  dilfri- 
buted  by  its  circulatory  motion,  it  becomes 
fufccptible  of  various  alterations  and  impref- 
fions ; the  principal  whereof  are,  coagulation, 
and  diflolution.  Thefe  two  contrary  affedions 
of  the  blood,  Dr.  Drake  aferibes  to  the  op- 
pofite  kinds  of  falts,  acids,  and  volatile  alca- 
lies.  For  though,  adds  he,  in  a human  body, 
no  fincere  acid  is  found,  nor  could  it,  indeed, 
be,  confident  with  life;  yet  it  may,  and  does 
often,  enter  the  blood,  fo  compounded  as  to 
bridle  the  volatile,  alkalious  fait  of  the  blood, 
and  to  hinder  the  due  attenuation  and  mixture 
of  the  feveral  parts ; as  is  the  cafe  in  a dia- 
betes^ and  perhaps  in  a chlorofis^  where  the 
blood  is  thick  and  torpid  : on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  alkaline  falts  are  too  redundant,  the 

blood 
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blood  is  rendered  too  thin  and  fluid,  fo  that 
the  difference  of  its  conftituent  parts  is  loft.  - 

Another  affedtion  frequent  in  the  blood  is, 
a too  great  abundance  of  oils,  or  oily  particles  j 
by  means  whereof  the  adive  parts  of  the  blood 
are  too  much  clogged,  and  thofe  parts  which 
ftiould  be  fecreted  for  peculiar  ufes  in  the 
body,  are  detained  j and  perhaps  the  folids, 
through  which  it  paffes,  too  much  lubricated, 
their  tone  vitiated,  fhrunk,  relaxed,  &c. 
whence  that  fluggiftinefs  and  inadivity  of 
very  fat  people. 

The  contrary  affedion  to  this  is,  the  defed 
of  oil  in  the  blood  j which  being,  as  it  were, 
its  balfam,  lines,  and  preferves  the  parts  from 
being  fretted  and  corroded  by  the  falts,  whofe 
fpicula  or  edges  are,  as  it  were,  ftieathed  in  this 
foft,  balfamic  matter,  and  their  attrition  againft 
the  folid  parts  prevented.  This  ftate  of  the 
blood  is  ufually  attended  with  a general 
atrophy^  and  a fretting  and  corrofion  of  fome 
particular  parts  ; whence  ferous  dejkixions, 
apojiumationsy  and  iilcerSy  efpecially  in  the 
lungs,  whofe  tender  veflculous  fubftance  is 
more  eafily  annoyed  than  any  other,  by  the 
acrimony  of  the  faline  ferum. 
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There  are  other  affedions  of  the  blood, 
refulting  from  an  inordinate  temperature  and 
mixture,  which  regard  the  earthy  parts  j the 
confequences  of  which  are  Jione,  &c.  and 
others  that  do  not  originally  fpring  from  any 
dyfcracy,  or  undue  mixture  of  the  elements^  but 
from  an  alteration  in  its  motion  ^ whence 
fupernatural  fermentations  are  induced.  The 
occafions  here  may  be  various  : fometimes 
fevers^  and  other  diforders  occalioned  by  fiir~ 
Jeits^  debauches^  catching  coldy  ^ciolent  exercife, 
&c.  whence  atonias-,  at  other  times,  fome 
latent  malignity  of  the  air,  and  from  hence 
epidemical  difeafes. 

The  morbihc  excefs,  or  defedl  of  the  blood’s 
velocity,  is  as  remarkable  as  that  of  its  quan- 
tity ; but  this  cannot  be  judged  of  from  the 
natural  ftate  of  the  pulfe  in  health,  which  is 
different  in  different  confcitutions.  The 

ordinary  number  of  pulfations  in  a minute 

is  from  70  to  80,  under  a flate  of  waking 
and  moderate  heat;  and  from  80  to  96  during 
the  time  of  fleep. 

The  too  great  heat  and  vifcidity  of  the 
blood  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  pre- 
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vailing  morbific  conjlitutionsy  efpecially  in  a 
country  as  ours,  abounding  with  all  the 
temptations  to,  and  provifions  for  eafe  and 
luxury.  This  Bate  of  the  blood  is  brought 
on  generally  by  drinking,  too  freely,  hot,  fpi- 
rituous,  inflammable  liquors,  and  feeding 
plentifully  on  things  which  contain  a large 
proportion  of  'volatile  oily  falts ; as  fejh  meats 
half  boiled  or  roajiedy  eaten  in  their  bloody 
gravy  ; and  all  hoty  fpicyy  and  highfeafoned 
brothsy  fauceSy  and  the  like.  The  blood  being 
by  thefe  over-heated  and  rarefied,  the  ferum 
is,  in  confequence,  thickened  into  a fort  of 
jellyy  by  which  means  it  is  rendered  unfit  for 
motion,  coheres  too  flrongly  with  the  craffa- 
mentumy  and  pafles  but  flowly  through  the 
lymphatiesy  and  Jecretory  glands.  In  this  fliate 
the  thicker  and  more  vifeid  parts  of  the 
ferum,  fettling  in  the  lymphatiesy  and  re- 
ceptacles of  the  glands y gradually  obBrudt, 
and  fill  them  up  : from  which  obftruc- 
tion,  and  diminifhed,  or  intercepted  cir- 
culation of  the  animal  fluids,  the  heat 
and  vifeidity  of  the  blood  ftill  increafes, 
till  the  vital  flame,  raifed  too  high,  produces 
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a fever.  This  flate  of  the  blood,  and  its 
fymptoms,  is  aggravated  by  a fedentary  life, 
or  the  want  of  due  motion  and  exercife  ; for 
while  the  natural  motion  of  the  mufcular 
Jibrillce  is  either  not  at  all,  or  but  little  pro- 
moted by  voluntary  adion,  the  glands  and 
their  receptacles  muft  be  the  fooner  fluffed 
up,  and  the  circulation  of  the  lymph,  that 
powerful  means  by  which  Nature  continually 
cools  and  dilutes  the  blood,  fooner  be  fuf- 
pended. 

The  blood  is  cooled,  diluted,  and  attenuat- 
ed by  temperance,  exercife,  the  ufe  of  water 
as  beverage,  and,  otherwife,  by  deobflruents, 
efpecially  mercury^  in  the  gentler  preparations 
of  it,  as  cethiops^  or  cinnabar,  given  in  mode- 
rate dofes,  fo  as  not  fenfibly  to  afFedt  the 
flomach,  or  excite  falivation  for  a long  time. 

As  to  the  greater  or  iefs  degree  of  fluidity, 
and  vifcidity  of  the  blood,  it  is  manifefl, 
that  this  humour  may  either  have  its  parts 
too  intimately  divided  and  attenuated,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  there  may  be  too  clofe  a cohe- 
fion  between  its  parts,  fo  as  to  render  the 
mafs  too  thick  and  vifeous.  The  hrfl  of 
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thefe  Bates  difpofes  the  blood  to  a too  quick, 
eafy,  and  rapid  motion,  and  fometimes  dif- 
folves  and  ful'es  it  to  luch  a degree,  that  the 
globules  pafs,  together  with  the  Jh'iimy  through 
the  glandular  Jirahiers,  and  occafion  bloody 
fecretions,  as  in  malig?ia?it  and  pejlilential  fevers, 
bloody  fweats,  and  other  preternatural  ha?nor- 
rhages.  The  latterj  Or  vifcid  Bate,  renders 
the  blood  unapt  for  motion,  and  difpofes  it  to 
Bick  and  lodge  in  the  capillaries,  and  lym^ 
phatics. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  blood,  or  the 
various  degrees  of  its  rarefadtion  and  conden- 
fation,  depend  on  the  degrees  of  heat : as  the 
natural  heat  either  rifes  too  high,  or  finks  too 
low,  the  blood  will,  of  confequence,  be  either 
too  much  rarefied,  or  too  much  condenfed. 
In  the  former  cafe,  when  the  blood  is  over- 
heated and  rarefied,  the  expanfive  force  of  the 
elementary  fire,  and  air,  contained  in  the  mafs, 
prevails  over  the  corpufcular  attraSiion',  and 
then,  by  the  coagulating  power  of  heat  upon 
the  fierum,  and  its  too  intimate  mixture  and 
cohefion  with  the  crafj'amentum,  the  lymph, 
which  fliould  form  the  fecretions,  cannot  be 
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feparated,  but  the  fei-wn  is,  as  It  were,  ab- 
forbed  in  the  crajjamentiim  ; in  confcquence  ot 
which  the  fecretions  muft  be  diminidied,  or 
quite  fufpended,  and  a fever  enfue,  more  or 
lefs  inflammatory,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
lieat  in  the  blood,  and  tlie  cQiifequent  fufpen- 
fion,  or  interruption  of  the  lymphatic  fecre- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  blood  is  im- 
mediately cooled  and  condenfed,  the  corpuf- 
cular  attraction  prevailing  over  the  expanfive 
force,  the  ferum  will  be  over-thinned  and 
diluted,  and  confequently  feparated  too  faff, 
and  thrown  off  too  plentifully  on  the  glands 
and  lymphatics ; fo  that,  if  the  urinary  drains 
happen  to  be  obffruCted,  a furcharge  of  ferum 
muff  enfue,  and  in  confcquence  of  this  a 
dropfy:  ai]d,  in  cafe  the  fluid  parts  of  the 
urine  pafs  freely  enough,  and  only  the  groffer 
recrements,  Jhlfs^  and  fahula^  be  kept  back, 
thefe,  being  thrown  on  the  fcveral  organs,  will 
produce  the  fymptoms  of  the  [curvy. 

Thicknefs  of  the  blood  is  alfo  a preternatural 
concretion,  following  on  a plethora,  or  dimi- 
nution of  its  motion  ; from  Jlagnations, 
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and  other  diforders  draw  their  rife.  This  is 
either  general,  throughout  the  whole  body ; 
or  fpecial,  confined  to  Tome  particular  part  j as 
in  hypocho?idriac  and  hyfteric  cafes,  where  the 
blood,  by  reafon  of  the  flownefs  of  its  pro- 
greffion,  acquires  a lentor  in  the  region  of  the 
abdomen.  To  the  fame  caufe  are  alfo  owing 
polypufes^  apoplexies,  pliirijies,  infarBions  of  the 
njijcera,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  JuppreJ]io?is 
of  the  menfes,  &c. 

Solubility  of  the  blood  is  that  tendency  in 
the  feriim  and  craj]a7nentiim,  by  which  they 
are  difpofed  to  feparate  and  difengage  from 
each  other,  when  the  blood  comes  to  cool  and 
Band  in  a bafon.  When  blood  is  taken  off, 
it  mufl  frequently  Band  a long  time  at  reft, 
and  in  a cold  place,  before  its  principles  can 
difunite,  fo  as  to  effedl  a perfedl  feparation  of 
the  ferum  from  the  crajj'ame^itiim ; and  yet  at 
laft,  when  the  feparation  is  made,  there  may 
be  a fufiicient  quantity  of  feru?n,  and  perhaps 
a greater  proportion  than  ordinary  : whereas, 
at  other  times,  this  feparation  ftiall  be  quickly 
made,  and  the  folution  eftedted  after  a fhort 
time  of  Banding  in  a warmer  air.  The  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  reafon  of  this  difference  feems  to  be,  the 
different  degrees  of  heat  to  which  the  blood  is 
fubjedf,  the  globules  being  much  more  rarefied 
and  expanded  at  one  time  than  at  another:  and, 
therefore,  as  the  arterial  blood,  being  hotter, 
is  longer  in  effedting  this  reparation  than  the 
venal,  fo,  in  a high  inflammatory  fever,  the 
venal  requires  a confiderable  time  ftanding  in 
a cool  place  before  it  can  throw  off  its  ferum  ; 
but,  in  a cold,  condenfative  date  of  the  blood, 
this  reparation  is  procured  almoff  prerently. 

The  prercriptions  of  modern  phyficians  are 
generally  founded  on  fuppofition,  that  a great 
rhare  of  difeafes  depend  chiefly  on  the  vitiated 
conftitution  of  the  rnafs  of  blood  j and  their 
cure  on  reftoring  the  blood  to  its  natural  ftate, 
to  be  done  partly  by  evaciiants^  but  more  by 
fpecific  alterants^  fo  adapted,  as  to  furnifli 
certain  ablive  corpufcles  proper  to  fermenty  or 
excite  an  iinufual  commotion  or  agitation  in  the 
bloody  whereby  it  may  be  correbiedy  and  enabled 
to  expely  or  furmcimt  the  caife  of  the  difeafe. 
But  it  muff  be  obferved,  that,  when  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  is  to  be  altered,  the  courfe  of 
phyfic  muft  be  continued  a long  time,  by 
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reafon  the  blood  moves  flower  and  flower  the 
further  it  moves  from  a great  artery ; confe- 
quently,  it  muft  be  a long  time  before  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  can  be  mixt  with  the 

r 

alterative  medicine.  Add,  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  through  glands,  which  re- 
ceive arteries  immediately  from  any  great 
veflel,  being  very  quick,  they  may  carry  off 
a great  proportion  of  the  medicine  in  a very 
little  time ; fo  that  //  is  not  the  taking  great 
quantities^  but  a conftant  taking  for  a confide* 
rable  time^  that  can  alter  the  mafs  of  blood* 
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Of  the  Circulation  of  the  Bloody  and, 
Animal  Spirits, 


TH  E blood  is  the  grand  principle,  and 
great  treafure  of  life,  by  which  all  ani- 
mals are  fupported.  It  is  originated  from 
chyle  prepared  by  codlion  and  digeflion  ; and 
fubtilized  by  circulation  through  the  arteries 
and  veins^  till  it  becomes  fit  for  nutrition. 
From  this  prepared  fluid,  a fine  fubtile 
]uice  is  feparated  in  the  brain^  and  from 
thence  carried  by  the  nerves  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  for  the  performance  of  all  the  ani- 
mal and  vital  fundi  ions. 

The  (economy  oj  Nature  flaews,  how  thefe 
circulating  fluids  are  pafTed  through  the  arte- 
ries, veins,  nerves,  and  their  appendages,  in 
order  to  execute  thefe  wondertul  defii^ns. 

From  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  by 
the  contraction  of  its  fibres,  the  blood  is 
forced  through  the  pulmona^'v  . ’‘.  ■ v Into  the 
lungs,  and  diflributed  by  its  hi.'  .es  through 

the 
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the  whole  fubftance  thereof,  and  admitted 
into  the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  win, 
called  arteria  venofa  ; whence  paffing  into 
four  large  veilcls,  which  unite  together,  it  is 
brought  to  the  Jinus  venofus,  or  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  vein,  by  the  force  of  whofe  muf- 
calous  ftrudlure  it  is  driven  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  which,  therefore,  is  be- 
come relaxed,  and  ready  to  receive  it  : the 
valvulce  mitrales  hindering  its  reflux  into  the 
pulmonary  vein.  From  hence  it  is  forced 
into  the  aorta,  at  whofe  orifice  there  are  three 
Jemilunar  valves  to  prevent  its  return,  which 
difliributes  it  all  over  the  reft  of  the  body; 
from  whence  it  is  brought  back  again  by  the 
cava  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Thus 
is  the  circulation  of  the  blood  effeSled. 

The  great  artery,  after  it  leaves  the  heart, 
divides  into  two  large  trunks,  called  the  af- 
cending  and  defcendhig,  or  the  upper  and  low- 
er trunks. 

The  aorta  afceJidens  conveys  the  blood  to 
the  head,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  body; 
and  it  is  fubdivided  into  three  branches : the 
firfl:,  the  right  fubclavian  ; whence  arife  the 
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carotid,  vertebral,  cervical,  right  axillary, 
&c.  The  fecond  is  the  left  carotid.  The 
third,  the  left  fubclavia?i  ; whence  arife  the 
left  cervical,  vertebral,  and  axillary. 

The  aorta  defcendens  carries  the  blood  to 
the  trunk,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  body. 
Out  of  this  arife  the  bronchial,  intercoftals,  cce- 
liac,  phrenic,  mef enteric,  emiilgent,  f perm  a- 
tic,  iliac,  umbilical,  epigaftric,  hypogajtric, 
crural,  &c,  voith  their  fever al  ramifications. 

The  arteries  are  ordinarily  compofed  of 
three  coats,  or  membranes.  The  firfl:,  or  out- 
ermoft,  nervous  or  tendinous ; being  a thread 
of  the  fine  blood-vefels,  with  nerves,  for  nou- 
ridiing  the  other  coats.  The  fecond,  miifcii- 
lar,  and  made  up  of  circular,  or  rather  fpi~ 
ral fibres  -,  of  which  there  are  more,  or  fewer 
flrata,  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  artery  : 
thefe  fibres  have  a flrong  elaflicity,  by  which 
they  central  themfelves  with  force,  when  the 
power,  by  which  they  have  been  flretched 
out,  ceafes.  The  third,  and  in  mod:  coat,  is 
a fine,  denfe,  tranlparent  membrane,  which 
keeps  the  blood  within  its  channels ; which, 
otherwife,  upon  the  dilatation  of  an  artery, 

would 
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would  eafily  feparate  the  fpiral  jibres  from 
one  another.  As  the  arteries  grow  fmaller, 
the  coats  grow  thinner. 

All  the  arteries  are  conical;  that  is,  they 

I 

begin  with  the  trunk,  and,  growing  lets  and 
lefs  narrower,  end  in  branches  fo  minute,  that 
they  efcape  the  fight,  unlefs  afiided  with  the 
help  of  microfcopes  by  which,  in  the  tails  of 
tadpoles,  and  very  fmall  eels,  the  extremities 
of  the  arteries  feem,  by  the  fwift,  uninter- 
rupted courfe  of  the  blood,  to  be  inofculated, 
or  continued  to  the  originations  of  the  veins : 
though,  by  the  tranfparency  of  thofe  veRels, 
the  adtual  continuation  be  not  vifible. 

The  coats  of  the  arteries  are  of  a very 
denfe,  clofe  contexture ; by  which  means,  the 
blood  not  being  vifible  through  them,  they 
generally  appear  white.  Add,  that  the  blood, 
proceeding  from  a greater  capacity  to  a lefs, 
is  thereby  fomewhat  obftructed  in  its  pafTage; 
but,  being  forced  on  by  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  it  diftends  the  coats,  and  thereby  oc- 
cafions  the  falient  motion  called  the  pulfe.  By 
this  thicknefs,  and  whitenefs  of  the  arteries, 
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with  the  pulfluion  obferved  therein,  they  are 
diftinguilhed  from  veins. 

Now,  after  the  fame  manner,  as  the  arterial 
blood  is  perpetually  carried  into  all  parts  of 
the  body,  furniflred  with  thofe  vefTels ; fo  we 
conceive  a juice,  prepared  in  the  cortex  of  the 
brain,  and  cerebellum,  conveyed  thence  every 
moment,  through  the  nerves,  to  every  part  of 
the  folid  body. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  velTels  in  the  cortex, 
as  exhibited  in  Ruvfch’s  injedtions,  which  yet 
are  only  arterious,  and  therefore  incredibly 
thicker  than  the  laft  emilTary  derived  thence, 
fliews  how  {lender  thefe  hollow  nervous  Ra- 
mina  muff  be : but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
brain,  compared  with  the  exceeding  fmallnefs 
of  each  jibrilla,  Rrews  that  their  number  muft 
be  greatly  beyond  the  limits  of  all  imagina- 
tion. 

And  again,  the  great  quantity  of  juice 
brought  hither,  and  violently  agitated,  will 
occafion  a conftant  plenitude,  opennefs,  and 
action  of  thefe  little  canals. 

But  as  freih  juice  is  every  moment  prepa- 
red, and  the  laft  is  continually  protruding  tire 
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former;  as  foon  as  it  has  done  its  laft  office,' 
it  feems  to  be  driven  out  of  the  laif  filaments 
into  the  fmalleft  lymphatic  venulce^  both  about 
the  glands  and  ellewhere ; thence  into  the 
lymphatics  fomewhat  larger ; and,  again,  from 
thefe  to  the  common  lymphatic  vefiels  with 
the  valves  of  veins  ; and,  at  length,  into  the 
veifis  rf  the  heart : and  thus,  like  the  other 
juices  of  the  body,  does  it  make  its  circuit 
round  the  body. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  confider  the  great 
bulk  of  the  brain^  cerebellum^  medulla  oblon- 
gata^  a?id  medulla  fpmalis,  with  regard  to  the 
bulk  of  the  reft  of  the  folids  of  the  body  5 
that  the  brain  and  carina,  that  is  the  Jpinal 
77iarrow^  are  the  bads  of  an  embryo^  whence, 
according  to  the  great  Malpighi y the  other 
parts  are  afterwards  formed ; and,  laftly,  that 
there  is  fcarce  any  part  of  the  body  but  what 
feels,  or  moves  : it  will  appear  very  probable, 
that  all  the  folid  parts  of  the  body  are  woven 
out  of  the  nervous  fibres^  and  confift  wholly 
of  them  ; and  that  the  ?iervous  juicey  which 
denotes  a pure,  fubtile,  volatile  humour,  bet- 
ter known  by  the  name  of  animal fpiritSy  is 
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fecreted  from  the  artcriom  blood  in  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain,  collected  in  the  jnedulla  ob- 
longata, and  thence  driven,  by  the  force  of  the 
heart,  into  the  cavities  of  the  nerves,  to  be 
by  them  conveyed  throughout  the  body,  for 
the  purpofe  of  JenJation  and  animal  motion. 

The  exiftence  of  the  animal  fpirits,  is,  in- 
deed, controverted  by  fome ; but  the  infinite 
ufe  they  are  of  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  the 
exceeding  lame  account  we  fliould  have  of  any 
of  the  aiiimal  fundlions  without  them,  will  Rill 
keep  the  greateR  part  of  the  world  on  their 
Rde.  And,  in  eRedt,  the  learned  Boerhaave 
has  gone  a good  way  toward  a demonRration 
of  their  reality. 

The  blood  brought  to  the  brain  by  the 
carotids,  and  vertebral  arteries,  he  fliews,  is 
'W072derfully  prepared,  fecreted,  elaborated,  and 
changed  from  its  natural  fate,  before  it  arrives 
there ; infomuch  as,  contrary  to  the  stature  of 
the  refl,  infead  of  cohering  by  fire,  it  imme- 
diately refolves  vjholly  into  a thin  vapour,  with- 
out leaving  any  fceces  behind.  And  this  is  thus 
exceedingly  well  fitted  for  the  formation  of  ' Jo 
extraordinary  a fluid. 
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He  fliews  further,  that  the  animal  fpirits  are 
not  formed  from  the  criior^  but  from  the 
feriim  of  the  blood : which  Malpighi's  hiftory 
of  the  growth  of  a foetus^  in  an  incubated  egg, 
fliews  to  be  divihble  into  parts,  or  corpufcles, 
inconceivably  fmaller  than  the  criior. 

He  adds,  that  the  nature  of  this  juice  is 
fuch,  as  that  no  falts^  or  oils  in  the  body,  can 
contribute  any  thing  to  it  j and  that,  in  all 
appearance,  it  is  only  a mod;  fubtile,  pure 
water ; which  liquor  is  found  to  refemble 
thefe  'fpirits  in  its  extraordinary  mifcibility, 
folidity,  foftnefs,  fimplicity,  and  want  of  elaf- 
ticit}^ 

The  fame  author  flaews  further,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  carotids^  and  vertebrals, 
their  flraight,  uninterrupted  courfe,  and  great 
quantity  of  blood  they  bring,  the  bulk  of  the 
cortex^  &c.  that  there  mud  be  a very  great 
quantity  of  this  liquor  ^ and  that  there  is  frefli 
prepared  every  moment  of  life ; and  that  it  is 
driven  every  moment,  by  the  action  of  heat, 
&c.  from  the  brain  and  cerebel,  to  all  parts  of 
the  body  furnifhed  with  nerves  j which  mo- 
tion, he  (hews,  from  the  exceeding  finenefs, 
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crookednefs,  &c.  of  the  ramifications,  muft 
be  very  gentle,  equable,  and  conftant,  one 
part  continually  driving  before  it  another. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this 
fluid  efcapes  the  notice  of  our  fenfes  ; and  that 
no  ligatures^  wounds^  pimdhif^es^  mjeditons,  or 
the  like,  make  either  it,  or  the  apertures  of 
the  nerves^  through  which  it  flows,  vifible : 
nor  does  it  avail,  what  fome,  who  allow  the 
exiftence  of  animal fpirits^  urge  againfl;  there 
being  any  coherent  juice,  or  liquor,  viz.  that 
we  fhould  find  it  ooze  out,  and  wet  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  as  we  do  in  cutting  a JymphatiCy 
&CC.  or  that,  upon  binding  a 72ervCy  the  upper 
part  would  fwell ; that  the  agitation,  which 
objedts  make  on  the  filaments,  would  be 
deadened,  &c.  that  it  is  impoflible  a liquor 
fliould  have  two  oppofite  motions  at  the  fame 
time ; and  that  the  velocity  of  the  fenfations, 
and  rapidity  of  the  motions  of  man,  prove, 
that  the  animal  fpirits  are  rather  an  aura,  or 
even  light,  than  a liquor. 

M.  LeuDcnhoeck  endeavoured,  by  his  micro- 
fcope,  to  difcover  the  flrudture  of  the  nerves, 
in  the  Ipinal  marrow  of  an  ox.  He  faw  there, 
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with  great  delight,  minute  hollow  veflels  of 
an  inconcievable  firmnefs,  invefled  with  their 
proper  membrane,  and  running  out  in  length 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  making  up  their 
compofition  : and  though  fome  hundreds  of 
thefe  go  to  the  formation  of  the  lead:  nerve 
that  can  be  examined,  he  not  only  obferved 
the  cavities  of  them,  which  he  computed  to 
be  three  times  lefs  than  their  diameters,  but, 
in  fome,  perceived  the  orifices,  as  plainly  as 
the  holes  in  a pricked  paper  are  to  be  feen 
when  looked  at  againft  the  fun.  It  requires, 
however,  great  dexterity  and  expedition,  to 
make  this  examination  with  fuccefs  j for,  after 
a thin  dice  of  the  fpinal  marrow  is  placed 
before  the  microfcopey  in  lefs  than  a minute’s 
time  it  becomes  dry,  and  the  whole  appearance 
vanilhes. 
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TH  E Saliva  is  a thin,  pellucid  humour, 
feparated  from  the  arterial  blood  by  the 
glands  about  the  mouth  and  lances ; and  con- 
veyed by  proper  falival  dudts  into  the  mouth, 
for  feveral  ufes. 

It  confifts  of  a great  deal  of  water  or  phlegm, 
and  a volatile  fait-,  and  fome  add  a fulphureoiis 
fpirit. 

According  to  Boerhaave,  it  is  void  both  of 
tafte  and  fmell ; it  does  not  harden  by  heat  5 
it  is  more  copious,  fluid,  fliarp,  penetrating, 
and  detergent,  as  a perfon  has  faded  longer  j 
and  it  is  feparated  from  the  pure  arterial 
blood. 

The  glands  wherein  the  faliva  is  feparated 
from  the  blood,  are  the  parotides,  the  maxil- 
lary, fublinguales,  amygdala,  and  dot  palatince. 
The  great  life  of  the  faliva,  is  in  mafli- 
cating,  and  diluting  the  food,  and  making  the 
firfl;  digeflion  thereof.  The  other,  ufcs,  are 
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to  molflen  the  tongue,  to  render  its  motion 
more  quick  and  eafy ; to  lubricate  the  throat 
and  cefophagus^  in  order  to  facilitate  deglu- 
tition j to  prevent  thirfl: ; and  to  affirt;  in  the 
Icnfation  of  taftes,  by  difTolving  the  falts. 

Some  imao;ine  it  to  do  the  office  of  a men- 
Jlriium^  by  mixing  the  oily  and  aqueous  parts  of 
the  food  more  intimately,  diffolving  the  faline 
parts,  and  procuring  a fermentation  in  the 
Iffimach  : but  Dr.  Drake  will  not  allow  it  fit 
for  that  purpofe.  Were  the  faliva,  fays  he, 
acrimonious  enough  for  this,  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  but  it  muff  offend  the  ftomach  j efpe- 
cially  confideiing  the  quantities  of  it  that 
many  fwallow,  even  upon  an  empty  ftomach. 

M.  Gaftaldiy  in  a thefis  on  the  faliva,  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  takes  its  name  from  the  fait  it 
contains ; which  fait  he  will  have  to  be  partly 
a volatile  acid^  and  partly  alkahous.  He  adds, 
that  it  contains  fome  oleaginous  parts,  and  a 
little  eai-th.  By  being  compounded  of  fo 
many  different  kinds  of  parts,  it  becomes  a 
diffolvcnt  proper  for  all  the  different  kinds  of 
food  whereof  we  live.  Its  natural  and  laud- 
able ftate,  is  to  be  a little  more  vifcid  than 
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common  water,  and  much  lefs  fo  than  milk. 
And  it  is  preferved  in  this  hate  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  fpirits,  and  of  the  particles  of 
air  which  iniinuate  into  it. 

According  to  all  appearance,  the  faliva  is 
derived  from  the  blood  of  the  arteries  : part 
of  the  arterial  blood  brought  to  the  falival 
glands,  ferves  to  feed  them  ; another  part  is 
returned  into  the  veins,  and  continues  the  cir- 
culation ; and  a third  part,  which  is  the 
ferum,  receiving  a fubacid  quality  from  them, 
is  there  conveyed  into  faliva. 

Some  authors  have  imagined,  that  the 
nervous  juice  contributed  to  the  compofitioii 
of  the  faliva;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  larger 
and  more  numerous  twigs  of  nerves  are  com- 
municated to  thefe  glands,  than  to  mod;  other 
parts,  which  have  a more  exquifite  feeling 
than  thefe  : but  Dr.  NiicJz  has  refuted  this 

opinion  by  feveral  experiments. 

Too  great  an  excretion  of  filiva,  Boerhaave 
obferves,  diforders  the  hrft  digedion  ; ami 
hence  caulcc  third,  drynefs,  a black  bile,  and 
finally  confumption  and  atrophy.  On  the 
contrary,  if  no  fahva  be  difcharged  into  the 
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mouth,  or  if  only  lefs  than  ordinary,  it  fpolls 
both  the  manducation  of  the  food,  and  its 
tafte,  fwallowing,  and  digeftion  j and,  withal, 
occahons  thiril:. 

The  necellity  of  this  humour,  to  diflblve 
aliment,  appears  from  the  contrivance  of  Na- 
ture ; in  making  the  falivary  dudts,  of  animals 
which  ruminate,  extremely  open  : fuch  ani- 
mals as  fwallow  their  aliment  without 
chewing,  want  falivary  glands. 


The 
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Tbi  Bile,  and  Pancreatic  °Juice. 

H E Bile  is  a yellow  juice,  feparated 


from  the  blood  in  the  liver,  colledled 
in  the  poms  hilarhis^  and  gall-bladder^  and 
thence  difcharged  by  the  common  du6t  into 
the  duodenum. 

It  is  of  two  kinds,  hepatic  and  cyjiic. — 
The  firlf,  mofl  properly  called  bile,  is  fepa- 
rated immediately  from  the  glands  of  the  liver 
into  the  poms  bilarius. — The  fecond,  more 
properly  called  gall,  is  feparated  likewife 
from  the  glands  of  the  liver  into  the  gall- 
bladder, by  roots  or  dudts  proper  to  itfelf. 

The  cyflic  bile  is  thicker,  of  a deeper  yel- 
low, and  bitterer  j is  not  evacuated  continu- 
ally, but  only  when  its  receptacle  is  replete  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  contradion  of  the  irritated 
fibres  propels  it  into  the  duodenum. — The 
hepatic  bile  is  greener,  thinner,  more  mild 
and  pellucid,  and  is  continually  oozing  out ; 
beintr  expelled  by  the  folc  adtion  of  the  neiadi- 
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bouring  parts.  The  cyfiic  bile  refifls  acids, 
and,  mixed  with  other  fluids,  gives  them  the 
like  property  : it  abfterges  like  foap,  and  ren- 
ders oils  capable  of  mixing  with  water  ; it 
refolves  and  attenuates  refms^  gums^  and  other 
tenacious  bodies,  rendering  them  homogeneal 
to  itfelf.  It  is  neither  alkalious  nor  acid,  but 
feems  a concretion  of  oil,  fait,  and  fpirits 
diluted  with  water. — By  a chemical  anahfiSy 
Dr.  Drake  obferves,  it  affords  fome  fulphiir^ 
or  (?//,  fome  volatile  fa’t^  a good  deal  of  fixed 
fait  (in  which  particular  it  differs  from  all  other 
animal  liquors),  and  a moderate  quantity  of 
caput  mortuum,  or  earth  : the  bafis  is  phlegm. 
The  principal  ufe  and  efted;  of  the  bile  is, 
by  mixing  with  the  chyle  and  the  feces,  to 
attenuate,  refolve,  abflerge,  and  Simulate  the 
fibrce  motricesoi  the  intefliines;  as  alfo  to  mix 
together  things  very  different,  to  bruife  and 
blunt  thofe  that  are  fliarp  and  faline,  or  divide 
thofe  that  are  coagulated,  to  open  the  paffages 
of  the  chyle,  to  excite  appetite,  to  ad  the 
part  of  a ferment,  and  to  affimilate  crude 
things  to  things  concoded. — Thefe  effeds  the 
cyfiic  bile  has  in  a greater,  the  hepatic  in  a 
leffer  degree. 


Dr. 
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Dr.  Shiincy  thinks  the  principal  ufe  of  both 
forts  of  bile  is  to  fieath,  and  blunt  the  acids 
of  the  chyle,  entangling  them  with  its  Julphury 
fo  as  to  prevent  their  being  fufficiently  diluted 
by  the  pancreatic  juice  to  enter  the  ladleals : 
which  feems  confirmed  by  this,  that,  not- 
vvithflanding  the  great  quantity  of  acid  falts 
in  the  aliment  in  the  ftomach,  there  are  never 
any  found  in  the  chyle  after  it  has  paffed  the 
duodenum,  and  been  impregnated  with  the 
bile  continually  oozing  out  of  the  porii^  bila- 
rius. 

Borelli  afierts,  that  part  of  the  bile  dif- 
chargcd  into  the  inteflines  re-enters  the  meje-- 
raic  veinSy  and,  mixing  with  the  blood  of  the 
'■cena  porta^  is  again  percolated  through  the 
liver  j and  Boerhaave  feems  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion : — on  which  footing  the  bile  has  its  circu- 
lation, as  well  as  the  bloocf. 

Some  will  have  the  cyfllc  bile  brought  to  its 
receptacle  three  different  ways,  and  that  it  is 
even  compofed  of  three  different  kinds  of  bile, 
whence  its  difierent  properties : — though  Dr. 
Boerbaave  takes  thofe  properties  rather  to  re- 
fult  from  its  ffagnating  in  the  gall-bladder ; 
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and,  with  Malpighi^  thinks  the  bitter  part 
may  probably  become  To  in  the  glands  be- 
tween tlie  coats  of  the  gall-bladder,  which 
are  furnifhed  from  the  cyflic  arteries,  whence 
it  proceeds  bitter,  and  mixes  with  the  reft  in 
the  bladder. 

The  bile  is  a juice  of  great  importance, 
with  regard  to  the  good  or  ill  habitude  of  the 
animal.  Dr.  JVoochl'ard  has  traced  its  effedts 
throughout  the  body  very  minutely,  and 
makes  no  fcruple  to  afciibe  moft  of  the  dif- 
eafes  thereof  to  fome  diforder  of  the  bile. 
This  he  takes  to  be  the  chief  fpring  of  the 
animal  machine,  and,  from  this,  accounts  for 
moft  of  the  phenomena  of  a body,  whether 
healthy  or  difeafed:  and  yet  the  ancients  gene- 
rally took  it  to  be  no  more  than  an  excrement, 
for  which  they  could  not  find  any  ufe. 

Many  of  the  moderns,  from  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  bile  fecerned,  have  been  led  into  a 
miftake,  that  this  fecretion  is  not  the  foie  end 
of  fo  confiderable  a vifeus  as  the  liver.  Dr. 
Kell  obferves,  that  in  a dog,  whofe  common 
dudt  was  near  as  big  as  that  of  a man,  he 
gathered  at  the  rate  of  about  two  drains  tn  an 
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hour though,  in  a human  body,  there  is 
reafon  to  think  the  quantity  fecreted  to  be 
greater. 

The  bile  is  found  in  all  animals : even  pi- 
geons^ Cff.  which  have  no  gall-bladder,  yet 

I 

have  bile,  their  liver  being  found  very  bitter. 
Mr.  Tauvry  obferves,  that  the  bile  becomes 
one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  thirfl,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  falival juice. 

Sometimes  the  bile  from  yellow  becomes 
greenifh,  like  verdigreeje^  and  frequently  pale, 
like  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  that  without  any 
other  apparent*  caufe  than  a little  motion,  a 
convulfion,  or  a violent  paffion  of  the  mind. 
This  occafions  many  and  terrible  difeafes,  ac 
naufeaSf  an  abhor re7ice  of  food ^ anxiety^  jigh- 
i?jg,  cardialfaSy  voind^  diarrhoeas^  dyfenteries^ 
acute  difeafes,  and  convulfions. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  black,  and  takes  the 
name  of  choler  ; in  this  cafe,  it  fometimes 
tafles  like  a very  fjarp  vinegar  : fometimes 
like  putrefied  blood,  gnawing,  burning,  dif- 
folving,  confuming,  animations, 

gangrenes,  mortifications,  violent  pains,  and 
terrible  fermentations. 
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Of  atrabilis,  or  black  bile,  Boerhaave  dif- 
tinguiflies  three  kinds : ift,  the  mildeft,  ari- 
fing'from  the  matter  of  the  blood,  pat  into 
too  Q-reat  a motion,  which  hence  takes  the 
name  of  aduft  : the  2d  is  an  aggravation  of 
the  hrft,  arifing  from  the  fame  caufes,  only 
heightened  : the  3d  is  a corrupt,  parched  bile, 
which,  if  it  arofe  from  a greenifla,  or  palifh 
fort,  is  ftill  worfe. 

Too  great  an  evacuation  of  the  bile,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  robs  the  chylefadlion 
of  its  main  inftrument : hence  it  prevents  di- 
gellion,  fecretion,  excretion  of  the  faeces  ; and 
produces  an  acid  temperature,  coldnefs,  weak-' 
nefs,  palenejs,  Jwoonmg,  ^c.  If  the  bile,  when 
prepared,  be  prevented  its  difcharge  into  the 
inteftines,  it  produces  a jaundice. 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  bile  is  fecreted 
in  the  liver,  there  are  various  opinions: — fome 
maintaining  that  the  pores  of  the  fecretory 
glandules  of  the  liver  have  a certain  configu- 
ration and  magnitude,  to  which  the  particles 
of  the  bile  floating  in  the  blood  being  juft 
anfwerable,  both  in  bulk  and  figure,  are  ad- 
mitted in,  and  all  the  reft  excluded. — Others, 
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not  allowing  any  difference  in  the  configura- 
tion, as  knowing  that  the  pores  of  all  the  vef- 
fels  are  circular,  and  that  particles  of  all  kinds 
will  be  admitted,  if  fmall  enough,  have  re- 
courfe  to  a ferment,  which  they  fuppofe  to 
refide  in  the  liver,  by  means  whereof  the  par- 
ticles of  the  blood,  in  their  pafiage  through 
the  fecretory  dudts,  affume  the  form  of  bile. 
Dr.  Keil  chufes  to  account  for  the  fecretion 
of  the  bile,  from  the  Rrong  attradlion  between 
the  particles  whereof  it  is  compofed  j and 
others  have  recourfe  to  other  hypothefes.  But^ 
ajter  all  that  has  bce?i  faiJ  by  antient  and  mo- 
dern writers,  there  fee?ns  yet  a doubt  as  to  its 
true  origin,  and  where  it  is  generated. 

The  bile  is  fo  acrid,  that  Nature  has  fur- 
nidied  the  pancreatic  juice  to  temper  its  bit- 
ternefs. 

This  juice  is  an  infipid,  liquid  humour,  fe- 
parated  Irom  the  blood,  and  prepared  in  the 
pancreas.  It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but 
a little  faline,  and  much  refembling  the  faliva, 
in  its  origin,  vefiels,  and  properties. 

It  is  carried  by  the  pancreatic  du5l  into  the 
duodefiiim ; to  temper,  and  dilute  the  bile  ; to 
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change  its  vifcidity,  bitternefs,  and  colour  j 
that  it  may  be  eafily  united  with  the  chyle, 
and  become  one  perfedt  homogeneous  liquor,  of 
a fit  confifience  to  enter  the  mouths  of  the 
ladteals. 


Ferjnentation 
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Ferment  at  io7i  and  PutrefaEUon. 


pER  ME  N'T  ATI  ON  in  itfelf  is  a thing 
utterly  unknown  to  us ; and  we  can  only 
become  acquainted  with  it  from  its  effe(5ls : 
we,  therefore,  include,  in  our  dehnition,  the 
ultimate  difference  it  produces;  by  which  it 
is  didinguiflied  from  every  other  operation  in 
Nature. 

FermeJitation  is  an  inteftine  motion,  or 
commotion  of  the  fmall,  infcnfible  particles  of 
a mixed  body,  arifing  without  any  apparent 
mechanical  caufe,  and  producing  a confidera- 
ble  alteration  therein  : or,  it  is  an  eafy,  flow, 
gentle  motion  of  the  inteftine  particles  of  a 
body,  arifing,  ufually,  from  the  operation  of 
fome  adlive  matter,  which  rarefies,  and  fub- 
tilizes  the  fofter,  yielding  particles  thereof. 

Fermentation  differs  from  difi'olution,  as  the 
latter  is  only  a refult,  or  effedt  of  the  former : 
and  from  ebullition,  and  effervefcence,  in  that 
the  motion,  which  in  the  firfi:  is  flow,  in  the 
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two  latter  is  violent and  that,  in  the  firR, 
the  motion  is  reftrained  to  the  minute  parti- 
cles of  the  body,  but,  in  the  latter,  it  ex- 
tends to  large  maffes  thereof.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  moR  obfcure  proceRes  in  all  Na- 
ture : and,  according  to  the  beR  definition,  a 
ferment  is  any  matter,  which,  being  mixed 
with  a fermentable  body,  expedites  the  fer- 
mentation. 

As  for  thofe  who  pretend  there  are  parti- 
cular ferments  refiding  in  the  human  body,  it 
lies  upon  them  to  Riew  that  they  really  exiR, 
and  have  the  properties  of  adlual  ferments. 

PutrefaSlion  is  the  moR  fubtile  of  all  dlf- 
folvents : it  is  a flow  fort  of  corruption,  pro- 
duced in  natural  bodies,  generally,  by  the 
moiRure  of  the  air,  or  fome  'other  ambient 
fluid,  which,  penetrating  the  pores,  and  being 
agitated  therein,  diflblves,  and  fets  at  liberty, 
fome  of  the  mofl  fubtile  parts^  particularly  the 
falts  and  oils ; and  thus  loofens,  and  diflo- 
cates,  and  quite  changes  the  texture  and  figure 
of  the  compageSy  even  to  a total  folution  of 
continuity. 

How  much  the  air  contributes  to  putrefac- 
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tion^  is  evident  hence ; that  bodies  buried 
deep  under  the  earth,  or  in  water,  out  of  the 
‘reach  of  air^  Ihall  remain  for  ages  en  tire; 
which  yet,  being  expofed  to  the  open  au\ 
fliali  foon  rot,  and  moulder  away. 

The  perpetual  ofcillations  of  fo  elaflic  a fluid 
as  ab\  contained,  or  ihiit  up  in  the  pores 
of  the  body,  may  be  conceived  fufficient 
to  induce  this  alteration  in  its  form  and  tex- 
ture; yet  fhould  it  rather  feem,  that  the  wa- 
ter, or  vapoury  matter  wherewith  the  air  is 
impregnated,  is  the  more  immediate  agent. 
Hence  Acojia  obferves,  that,  in  Peru,  and 
others  alfo  have  obferved  the  fame  in  Egypty 
where  it  very  rarely  rains,  every  thing  will 
continue  a long  time  uncorrupted  ; unlefs  we 
fhould  rather  afcribe  this  effedt  to  the  abun- 
dance of  nitrons  fait  in  the  air  of  thofc  places^ 
which  is  known  to  refill;  pntrefadiion. 

In  effedt,  all  putrefahiions^  both  of  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies,  are  affirmed,  by  the 
learned  Boerhaave,  to  be  performed  by  means 
of  water  alone.  Take,  fays  he,  a pound  of 
freffi  fieffi,  and  keep  it  in  a heat  like  that  of 
our  body,  and  in  a few  days  tl:ie  putrefac- 
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tio7i  will  be  compleated  j but  if  you  firft 
drain  out,  or  exhale  all  the  watery  part  from 
the  fame,  in  fame  chemical  vejfely  though  the 
fait  and  oil  remain,  the  fledi  will  harden  like 
a done,  and  may  be  kept  for  ages  without 
putrefaction : though,  when  thus  hardened, 
water  poured  on  it,  or  even  the  common  dew, 
will  foon  fet  it  a putrefying. 

By  fuch  means,  bread,  flelb,  or  the  like 
foods,  may  be  preferved  for  many  ages  ; pro- 
vided regard  be  had  to  the  place.  Hence  it  is, 
that,  in  dry  countries,  as  Egypty  dead  carcafes 
never  putrefy,  but  dry  and  harden  uncor- 
ruptcd ; as  we  fee  alfo  in  the  mummies  found 
buried  under  the  fand. 

Even  human  bloody  which  naturally  is  fo 
prone  to  putreJ'aCfio?!,  if  you  deprive  it  of  its 
watery  part,  may  be  kept  for  fifty  years ; as 
we  know  that  of  goats  has  been,  for  fo  long 
a time,  without  corrupting  : though,  if  you 
diflblve  it  in  water,  and  expofe  it  to  a gentle 
warmth,  it  flill  putrefies  immediately. 

The  fluids  of  the  human  body  are  much 
difpofed  to  putrefaCiiony  and  out  of  the  body 
become  highly  putrid,  even  in  cool  av\  and 
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without  any  ftirring  or  agitation  j and  our 
blood,  and  fome  of  our  juices,  ftagnating 
within  the  body,  change  to  putrid  matter. 

The  changes  wrought  in  bodies  by  putre^ 
fa^fiorif  are  no  where  more  remarkable,  than 
in  the  putrefaSfion  of  vegetable  fubjlances^ 
which,  by  means  of  this  change,  are  brought 
nearly  into  the  condition  and  nature  of  ani- 
mal fubjiances. 

To  prove  this,  by  an  eafy  experiment ; 
Take  a large  quantity  of  cabbage-leaves^  and 
prefs  them  hard  down  with  weights  in  an 
open  tub,  with  holes  bored  in  its  fide  j fet 
them  in  a warm  place,  and  the  leaves  will 
foon  conceive  a heat  in  the  middle ; and  at 
length  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  will 
be  converted  into  a /^,  pappy  Jubjlance.  This 
fubftance  diftilled  in  a glafs  retort,  yields  the 
fame  kind  of  volatile  falt^  and  oil^  as  animal 
fubjiances  do.  Neither  is  it  particular  to  this 
plant,  but  all  equally  do  this  j the  acidj  and 
the  alkaline ; the  fweet,  and  bitte?^  j the  af- 
tringejit^  and  emollient.  Hence  we  may  learn 
how  it  is,  that  Nature^  in  our  bodies,  con- 
verts vegetable  into  animal  JubJlanccs  : and  it 
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is  very  remarkable,  that  not  a grain  of  fixed 
fait  can  be  procured  from  the  putrefied  mafis, 
PiitrefaBion  effectually  disjoins,  and  fepa- 
rates,  all  the  component  parts  of  putrefying 
bodies,  except  fea-falt.  In  this  powerful  fo- 
lution,  the  inteftine  adtion  of  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  bodies  creates,  colledts,  or  is,  by 
fome  way  or  other,  the  caufe  and  means  of 
lieat  j of  which,  malignant  and  pefiilential 
J'cverSj  u'ith  petechice^  or  purple  fipotSy  are  the 
moft  frequent  confequences. 

Such  a conftitution  of  the  air,  as  would 
naturally  putrefy  raw  flefli,  muff  endanger  by 
a mortification. 
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Of  the  Pajfons  of  the  Mind. 

^T^HE  paffions  of  the  mind  make  one  of 
the  non-naturah  and  are  of  the  utmoft 
confequence,  with  refped:  to  health  and  dif- 
eafe. 

In  confequence  of  the  feveral  judgments 
we  form  concerning  objects,  as  either  good  or 
evil ; the  organs  of  fenfation  and  motion,  that 
is,  the  nervous  fibres^  are  varioufly  impreffed 
and  Simulated : whence  arife  certain  fenfa- 
tionSy  and  certain  modifications  of  motion  j 
which,  it  is  apparent,  2,vq  reciprocal,  and  follow 
mutually  from  each  other,  whether  the  im- 
preffion  be  fuppofed  firft  made  on  the  body, 
or  on  the  mind:  that  is,  any  ftrong,  violent 
motion,  made  on  the  organs,  will  excite  a 
painful  fenfation  in  the  mhid  ] or  any  fuch 
painful  fenfation  firft  excited  in  the  mind^ 
from  the  bare  confideration  of  an  objedt,  will 
imprefs  a violent  motion  on  the  organs.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  an  eajy,  placid  undulation , im- 
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preffed  originally  by  the  adlual  impulfe  of  ob- 
jedlSj  will  excite  a pleafurable  fenfation  in  the 
mind  ; or  a pleafurable  fenfation  excited  in  the 
mind,  from  the  mere  contemplation  on  an 
objedl,  will  be  followed  with  a like  eafy, 
placed  undulation  of  the  organs. 

The  painful  pajjiojis^  then,  as  well  as  bodily 
pain^  imprefs  the  nervous  fibres  with  a violent 
motion,  which  brings  them  alternately  into 
forcible  contradtions,  and  dilatations  ; or 
flrengthens,  and  increafes  their  mufcular  force^ 
and  atlion.  While,  then,  this  pain,  or  unea- 
finefs  of  defire,  annexed  to  the  pajjions,  and 
imprelTed  on  the  nerve Sy  is  moderate,  and  re- 
trained within  the  bounds  of  Nature,  fuch 
flimulating  ddires  have  a good  effedl ; as  they 
trengthen  mufcular  motion,  keep  up  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  promote  the  natural 
fecretionSy  and  excite  a man  to  thofe  adtions 
and  exercifes,  wherein  animal  life,  health, 
and  vigour,  conlift.  But  where  the  uneafinefs 
annexed  to  the  paffion  is  too  violent,  fuch  a 
continual  Jihnulus  will  gradually  derive  a too 
great  proportion  of  blood  to  the  ftimulated 
organs,  by  which  the  veffels  will  be  over- 
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ilretched  and  diflended,  their  mufcular  force 
will  be  gradually  impaired,  and  the  equilibrium 
of  the  blood  and  juices  will  be  interrupted : 
and  hence,  from  a mere  painful  fenfation, 
will  arife  a complicated  train  of  bodily  ill- 
nefles,  and  pains ; in  confequence  of  the 
eftablilhed  laws  of  the  union  and  communi- 
cation of  mind  and  body. 

Again,  while  we  are  wearing  off  the  un- 
eafinefs  of  defire  annexed  to  any  paffion,  we 
feel  a fenfible  pleafure  or  agreeable  emotion  5 
and  the  organs  hereupon  falling  into  eafy,  uni- 
form, placid  undulations,  the  too  great  cur- 
rent of  the  blood  towards  them  is  diverted, 
and  the  equilibrium  is  reftored. 

As  foon  as  the  uneafinefs  is  all  gone,  the 
pleafure  ceafes,  and  terminates  in  mere  in- 
dolence, which  difpofes  the  perfon  to  reft  and 
inaction  ; till  frefh  defires  returning,  flimulat- 
Ing  again  to  farther  adion,  renew  the  fame 
fuccelfion,  and  interchangeable  feries  of  pain 
and  pleafure.  And  this  is  the  circle  of  animal 
life  : as  the  fiimulus  of  defire  throws  off  the 
indolence  of  refi,  and  excites  to  adibn  j fo 
the  gratification  moderates  the  pain  of  defire, 
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creates  a pleafure  at  firft,  and  then  terminates 
in  the  former  indolence  and  inadtion  ; till  frefli 
defires  returning,  ftimulate  to  farther  adtion, 
and  continue  the  fame  round. 

Dr.  Cheyne  divides  the  pafilons  into  acute 
and  chronical ; after  the  fame  manner,  and  for 
the  fame  reafon,  as  difeafes  are  fo  divided. 

The  acute  padions,  whether  pleafurable  or 
painful,  he  obferves,  have  much  the  fame 
effedl;,  and  operate  after  the  fame  manner  as 
acute  difeafes  do.  They  produce  a brilk  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids,  and  conftringe  the  folids 
for  feme  flaort  time.  Thus,  fudden  gufts  of 
joy,  or  of  grief,  Simulate  the  nervous  jibreSy 
and  the  coats  of  the  animal  tubeSy  and  thereby 
give  a greater  celerity  to  their  included  fluids ; 
and  the  fundtions  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
being  involuntary,  they  have  their  more  ne- 
ceffary  effedls  in  them.  Thus  both  fudden 
joy  and  grief  make  us  breathe  fliort  and  quick, 
and  render  the  pulfe  fmall  and  frequent : 
though  retaining  our  breath  fome  time,  to  re- 
fiedt  more  intenfely  on  a painful  objedl:,  forces 
at  length  a ftrong, expiration,  which  becomes 
a figh.  Thus  a fudden  painful  idea,  making 

a quick 
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a quick  circulation,  and  thereby  throwing  a 
great  quantity  of  blood  upward,  maket-  it  ap- 
pear in  the  fuperficial  veffels  ot  the  tace,  neck, 
and  bread:,  and  fo  produces  a blujld.  The  fame 
principles  will  account  for  the  etfedls  of  fear^ 
and  anger,  which  makes  us  change  colour, 
and  look  red,  or  pale,  as  the  blood  is  ac- 
celerated, or  retarded  in  its  courfe.  Sudden 
and  great  fears  do  fo  convulfe  the  nervous 
fyjtem,  that  they  fometimes  alter  the  pofition 
of  the  parts : thus  the  hair  will  ftand  an  end 
in  a fright;  and  the  nerves  be  rendered  fo  flilF 
and  rigid  as  to  flop  at  once  the  animal  func- 
tions ; whence  fainting,  and,  fometimes,  even 
death. 

Chronical  pajjions  wafle  the  nervous  fyflem 
gradually.  Thofe  nerves  employed  in  con- 
fidering,  brooding  over,  and  fixing  fuch  a fet 
of  ideas  in  the  imagination,  mufl  be  at  lengtii 
worn  and  impaired;  and  the  reft,  by  dilufe, 
rendered  refly  and  unadlive  ; llfelefs,  and 
deflitute  of  a fufheient  flux  of  warm  blood, 
and  due  nourlfhment.  Thus  do  long  grief, 
dark  melancholy,  hopelefs  love,  over- weening 
pride,  &c.  impair  the  habit ; and  fometimes, 

I when 
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when  long  indulged,  terminate  in  madnefs. 
The  reafon  is,  that  a conftant  habit  of  fixing 
one  thing  in  the  imagination,  begets  a ready 
difpofition  in  the  nerves  to  produce  again  the 
fame  image,  till  the  thought  of  it  becomes 
fpontaneous,  and  natural  j like  breathing,  or 
the  motion  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Morgan  feems  to  have  gone  beyond  any 
body  in  explaining  the  orign,  and  effects  of  the 
pafiions.  From  a courfe  of  adual  obferva- 
tions  of  the  feveral  phenomena  in  the  body, 
which  attend  the  feveral  pafiions,  viz.  the 
fiate  of  the  pulfe,  refpiration,  warmth,  di- 
gefiion,  &c.  that  author  draws  the  following 
conclufions : 

I.  That  the  grateful  and  pleafurable  paf- 
fions  raife  the  vital  tide,  firengthen  and 
quicken  the  pulfe,  diffufe  the  natural  heat, 
and  take  off  any  antecedent  ftimulus,  or 
prefTure  upon  the  abdomen,  and  inferior  or- 
gans : and,  on  the  contrary,  the  painful 
pafiions  fink  and  deprefs  the  blood,  weaken 
the  pulfe,  recal  and  concenter  the  natural 
heat,  and  fix  a ftimulus,  or  compreflion, 
on  the  inferior  organs. 
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2.  All  the  paffions  imprefs  their  cha- 
raifterillic  fenfations  or  modifications  of 
pleafure  and  pain^  efpecially  upon  the  cefo- 
phagus,  and  upper  orifice  of  the  flomach. 

3.  That  they  imprefs  the  different 
modifications,  of  pleafure  and  pain,  on  the 
mufcles  of  the  larynx,  and  thus  difcover 
thernfelves  by  the  different  modulation  and 
tone  of  the  voice. 

And  hence  he  infers,  that  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  conjugation,  or  par  vagum^  are  the 
principal  inftruments  of  the  pafiions  ; by 
means  whereof  they  are  varioufly  impreffed,, 
modified,  and  organized.  Thefe,  therefore, 
which  are  difperfed  to  all  parts  of  the  bread:, 
and  abdomen,  particularly  to  the  heart,  lungs, 
flomach,  liver,  cefophagus,  diaphragm,  in- 
teflines,  the  organs  of  generation,  &c,  he  con- 
fiders  as  pathetics  of  the  firfl  order:  the  in- 
tercojlals,  which  accompany  all  the  divifions 
of  the  par  vagum,  he  calls  pathetics  of  the 
fecond  order  : the  nerves  which  ferve  the 
mufcles  employed  in  refpiration,  and  have  the 
nearefl  communication  with  thofe  of  the  par 
‘vagunty  by  means  of  the  inter cojialsy  he  calls 

pathetics 
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pathetics  of  the  third  order  : and  the  nerves, 
which  immediately  dilpenfe  fenfe  and  motion 
to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  head,  and  have  a 
remoter  communication  with  the  par  vagum, 
pathetics  of  the  fourth  order. 

It  follows,  that  the  pathetics  of  the  hr  ft 
order  will  be  firft  affedled  in  the  paffions,  and 
that  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  imprelTed 
motion  j with  which  the  parts,  communi- 
cating with  the  fecond  order,  are  affedted  al- 
moft  at  the  fame  time ; and  then  the  nerves 
employed  in  the  mufcles  of  refpiration,  be- 
come likewife  affedted  j and,  laftly,  the  organs 
of  fenfe  and  motion  in  the  brain  itfelf,  by 
which  fenfation  and  imagination  are  perform- 
ed, and  put  into  a forcible  emotion,  whereby 
the  ordinary  operations  of  fenfe,  judgment, 
&c.  are  much  difturbed. 

I 

The  gradual  rife,  and  progrefs  of  the  paf- 
fions,  is  confirmed  by  fadf,  obfervation,  and 
experience ; but  how  they  are  generated,  and 
by  what  fteps  they  make  thefe  advances,  it 
requires  fome  farther  confideration. 

It  may  be  obferved,  then,  that  the  quantity 
of  motion  imprefled  on  the  pathetic  nerves  in 

any 
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any  paffion,  is  always  proportionable  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  defire  ; but  fuch  impreffed 
motion  is  not  always  uniform,  or  equally 
diffufed  through  the  whole  pathetic  fyftein : 
for,  as  the  larged,  and  mod  numerous  branches, 
of  the  pathetic  nerves,  are  fpent  on  thofe 
parts  which  derive  their  blood  from  the  de- 
fcending  trunk  of  the  aorta^  viz.  the  domach, 
fpleen,  kidneys,  &c.  upon  any  motion,  too 
forcibly  impreffed,  or  too  long  continued, 
thefe  organs  are  the  fird,  and  greated  fufferers ; 
whence,  the  blood  flowing  impetuoufly,  and 
irregularly,  to  the  parts  thus  dimulated, 
they  become  over-dretched  ; and  hence  arifes  • 
a fenfe  of  pain,  weight,  and  oppreflion.  By 
this  means,  alfo,  the  head,  and  fuperior  parts, 
being  deprived  of  their  due  fliare  of  blood, 
the  pulfe  mud  fink,  the  natural  heat  diminifii, 
and  retire,  and  a fenfe  of  cold,  and  condric- 
tion,  be  felt  about  the  cefophagus,  where  the 
branches  of  the  par  vagum  are  very  numerous : 
and  hence  the  patient  will  be  excited  to  figh, 
groan,  moan,  cry  out,  and  complain  ; and 
will  difcover  it  in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  and 
modulation  of  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx,  the 
charadleridics  of  the  prevailing  paffion. 


Such 
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Such  is  the  ftate  of  Nature  under  the  painful 
paffions,  where  the  ftrong  defire  of  good  is 
attended  with  an  appearance  of  difficulty,  or 
impoffibility.  Where  the  fame  defire  is  at- 
tended with  a Teeming  probability  of  ob- 
taining, or  effediing  it ; this  appearance,  by 
moderating  the  intenfenefs  of  the  pain  of  the 
defire,  and  taking  off  the  violent  adion  of 
the  pathetic  nerves  on  the  inferior  organs,  puts 
the  pathetic  fyflem  in  an  eafy,  natural,  uni- 
form undulation  5 by  which  the  equilibrium 
of  the  blood  being  reftored,  the  pleafurable 
paffions  of  love,  joy,  hope,  &c.  will  be 
raifed  : and  in  this  cafe  the  pulfe  will  rife,  and 
the  natural  heat  will  be  diffufed  ; and,  by  the 
adion  of  the  pathetic  nerves  on  their  proper 
organs,  the  feveral  fymptoms  will  be  pro- 
duced, which  difcover  their  pkcid  emotions. 
Where  the  defire  is  very  keen  and,  intenfe, 
we  fee  w'hat  a prodigious  force  it  will  im- 
prefs  on  the  nerves,  by  the  adions  of  mad- 
men, and  men  in  a fright.  In  this  cafe,  the 
llimulus  of  defire  being  exceeding  ftrong,  and 
the  imprefi'ed  motion  univerfal,  the  pathetic 
nerves  of  the  fourth,  or  laft  order,  come  to  be 

af- 
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afFc6led  ; that  is,  the  organs  of  fenfation,  and 
imagination,  in  the  brain,  are  brought  into 
fuch  violent  vibrations,  as  to  diflurb  the  opera- 
tions of  reafon. 

From  this  violent  perturbation  of  the  pathe- 
tic nerves  in  the  brain,  mad-men  have  their 
imagination  as  ftrong  and  vivid  as  fenfation 
itfelf. 

Hence,  alfo,  we  may  obferve  the  heights,  or 
extremes  of  the  two  contrary,  painful  and 
pleafurable,  paffions : the  one  riling  at  length 
into  a mania^  or  raving  madnefs  j and  the 
other  finking  into  an  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly. The  principal  feat  of  one  is  the 
brain  ; and  the  other,  the  vifcera  of  the  abdo- 
men, efpecially  the  fpleen,  and  mefentery. 
The  one  inflames  and  over-heats,  the  other 
chills  and  freezes,  the  imagination : the  one 
hangs  over  the  underfianding,  like  a glaring, 
dazzling  light,  which  animates,  and  leads  us 
on  with  zeal  and  vehemence ; the  other,  like 
a thick,  black,  and  difmal  cloud,  that  finks  all 
the  powers  of  Nature  into  the  depths  of  mijery 
and  dejpair. 


Haemorrhages 
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Hcemorrhages, 

T^JATURAL  haemorrhages  comprehend 
4-  ^ bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpitting  of  blood, 
the  fluxes  of  the  haemorrhoids,  and  menfes, 
the  lochia  in  lying-in  women,  vomiting  of 
blood,  and  voiding  bloody  urine. 

An  haemorrhage  by  the  bowels  is  mod:  ufu- 
ally  Called  a dyfentery, 

A plethora,  violent  commotions  of  the 
body,  hot  foods  and  liquors,  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  fudden  cooling  of  the  body  after 
violent  heat  and  paffion,  arc  among  the  prin- 
cipal caufes. 

Hypochondriac,  fcorbutic,  and  chachedlic 
perlons,  are  liable  to  various,  and  immoderate 
haemorrhages. 

I'he  cure  of  haemorrhages,  arifing  from  a 
plethora,  is  by  evacuants,  and  particularly 
phlebotomy,  to  caule  a revulfion  : but  when 
a thin  acrimonious  blood  increafes  the  velo- 
city, coolers  and  agglutinants  are  the  proper 
remedies. 
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The  principal  fimple  remedies  in  haemor- 
rha  ges,  are  the  or  oil  of  vitriol^  chal~ 

canthum  rubefied,  colophony  pulverized,  oil  of 
turpentine,  decodiion  of  catechu,  and  cortex  Fe^ 
^ruvianus. 


I. 


Revulfion, 
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“D  EVULSION  is  the  turning  a flux  of 
humours  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another. 

In  very  dangerous  wounds,  where  the  lofs 
of  blood  is  great,  and.  the  flopping  of  it 
fpeedily  enough  is  impracticable,  it  is  ufual 
to  open  a vein  in  fome  remote  part,  to  caufe 
a revulfion  ; that  is,  to  turn  the  courfe  of  the 
blood,  from  the  former  part,  to  that  where 
the  aperture  is  made. 

Derivation  differs  from  revulfion  only  in 
the  meafure  of  the  diftance,  and  the  force  of 
the  medicines  ufed  : if  we  draw  it  to  fome 
very  remote,  or  contrary  part,  we  call  it  Re- 
vulfion  ; if  only  to  fome  neighbouring  place, 
and  by  gentle  means,  we  call  it  Derivation. 

In  violent,  hot,  raging,  efluating  fevers, 
when  the  acrid,  fervent,  boiling  blood,  gets  a- 
head,  and  tumultuoufly  breaks  in  upon  the 
brain,  and  accends  the  fpirits,  and  drives  them 

into 
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into  diftradiion,  and  fury  j thereby  exciting 
in  the  head,  ardor,  hiding,  humming,  crack- 
ling, unexplicable  conturbation,  frightful  fan- 
cies, terror,  frenzy,  delirium,  and  watching : 
a pedilave,  in  fuch  cafe,  of  warm  water, 
ufeth  to  bring  great  relief ; forafmuch  as  it 
inclines  the  motion  of  the  blood  downw'ards> 
into  the  inferior  parts  ; and  at  the  fame  time 
does  not  enkindle  or  flutter  it  e’er  the  more, 
but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  refrigerates  and 
quiets  it. 

There  are  two,  perfectly  diftind,  great  pro- 
vincial circles  of  the  blood  : one  by  the  af- 
cending  artery,  through  the  parts  fituate  above 
the  heart ; and  the  other  by  the  defcending 
artery,  through  the  parts  below.  By  how 
much  the  more  rapidly,  therefore,  the  blood 
rufheth  through  the  inferior  province,  by  fo 
much  the  more  placidly,  and  with  lefs  cur- 
rent, of  neceffity,  will  it  flow  through  the 
oppofite  fuperior  province ; and  fo  on  the 
contrary.  And  upon  this  foundation  is 
grounded  the  rational  dodrine  of  univerfal 
revulfion. 

Herm.  Vander  Hey  den  faith,  in  violent 
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bleeding  at  the  nofe,  when  the  blood  hath  If-- 
fued  forth  in  the  manner  of  a torrent,  the 
fpeedieft,  and  raoft  certain  remedy  (when  aU 
other  means  have  failed)  hath  been,  to  put  the 
patient’s  feet  in  warm  water,  as  far  as  to  the 
very  knees ; as  it  happened  to  one  that  was 
at  the  very  point  of  death,  whence,  by  the 
trial  of  this  experiment,  he  was  happily  re- 
covered, when  both  his  legs  and  thighs,  for 
want  of  blood,  had  now  grown  cold  : and 
no  marvel,  for,  his  blood  flying  up  to  his 
head,  he  had  lofl;  no  lefs  than  i8  pints  of  it 
at  the  nofe,  as  by  mofl:  exadt  obfervation  was 
found.  And  Vigo  advifes  the  fame  in  a 
quinfey. 


Injlanwiatio?!, 
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Injlammation, 


^1^  H E immediate  caufe  of  an  Inflamma- 
tion  is  an  excefs,  or  overflowing  of 
blood,  in  the  part  affedled  : other  more  re- 
mote caufes,  may  be  the  denfity,  and  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  j or  the  relaxation  and 
contufion  of  the  fibres.  It  is  attended  with 
a preternatural  heat,  and  rednefs,  tumor,  ten- 
fion,  and  other  fludfuous  complaints,  arifing 
from  an  accelerated  progrelTive  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  a general  obftrudion  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  glandular  fccretions : i.  e.  a part 
of  the  lymph,  or  ferum  of  the  blood,  which 
ought  to  be  continually  drained  off  by  the 
glands,  is,  during  this  preternatural  heat,  or 
fever,  fo  retained  in,  and  clofely  united  to  the 
mafs,  that  it  circulates  together  with  it  in  the 
veins  and  arteries,  till  concodlion,  fluctuation, 
fuppuration,  or  other  natural  excretion,  fliall 
critically,  effectually,  and  falutarily,  extermi- 
nate the  caufe  of  this  malady. 

L3 
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Boerhaave  obferves  that  a fever  is  an  infe- 
parable  companion  of  an  inflammation  ; and 
fummarily  comprehends  the  cure,  in  cor- 
redling  the  fliarp,  irritating,  febrile  matter; 
diflblving  the  lentor,  and  mitigating  the 
fymptoms. 

Inflammation,  and  fever,  are  therefore 
confidcred  as  terms  fynonymous,  whether  the 
body  be  partially,  or  totally  affected’;  and  to 
what  caufes,  or  how  many  it  is  aflignable, 
and  whether  the  crifis  be  formed  externally 
or  internally,  by  the  hand  of  the  furgeon  or 
the  phyfician,  it  makes  no  difference. 

A late  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  oph^ 
ihahtiia,  angina^  ph^enitisj  peripneumonia^ 
plcuritis^  hepatitis^  nephritis,  and  rheumatif- 
mils,  have  all  the  fame  characTeriflic,  and 
differ  in  nothing  but  the  part  affeefted  : fo 
that,  if  one  has  a right  knowledge  of  an  in- 
flammation on  an  external  part,  its  progrefs, 
and  proper  remedies,  and  at  the  fame  time 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  anatomy,  and 
the  animal  oeconomy,  he  cannot  be  at  a lofs 
to  diflinguifh,  and  treat  any  of  the  difeafes 
belonging  to  this  clafs. 

rh€ 
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‘The  Lochia. 

H E Lochia  is  a flux  of  blood  and  hu- 


mours from  the  uterus,  after  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  fcetus^  drained  off  from  that 
organ,  as  from  a wet  comprelTed  fpunge,  by 
a contradion  of  its  fibres. 

At  firfl:,  the  flux  is  almofl:  pure  blood ; af- 
terwards it  is  more  diluted,  appears  more  yel- 
low, becomes  pale  and  watery,  diminifhes, 
and,  at  length,  totally  ceafes. 

This  is  the  ftate  of  the  lochia^  according  to 
Nature,  after  a perfedt  delivery;  in  which 
there  is  no  need  of  a phyfician’s  aid. 

But,  in  plethoric  habits,  and  perfons  fub- 
jedt  to  violent  paflions,  fuch  as  are  ufed  to 
drink  wine,  or  other  ftrong  liquors,  eat  high- 
feafoned  foods,  have  omitted  cuftomary  bleed- 
ings during  geftation,  or  have  taken  violent 
medicinesrto  promote  delivery,  or  where  part 
of  the  fecundines  are  retained,  it  is  very  diffe- 
rent : for,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  there  is  ufually  a 
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profluent  difcharge  of  the  lochia^  which  re- 
quires the  befl  judgment,  and  the  ftridefl 
attention. 

In  order  to  prevent  an  immoderate  flux  of 
the  lochia,  frequent  bleeding,  during  the  time 
of  pregnancy,  is  found  uleful : and,  if  ne- 
cefl'ary,  it  may  be  done  even  juft  before  the 
delivery.  Proper  ligatures  for  the  belly,  after 
the  exclufion  of  the  jcetus,  are  alfo  of  great 
fervice  in  this  view  j and  the  keeping  per*» 
feftly  quiet,  and  avoiding  much  talking,  are 
greatly  conducive  thereto. 

Women  in  child- bed  are  to  be  confldered 
as  wounded  perfons,  in  whom  fevers  are  very 
eafily  brought  on  j and,  therefore,  every  thing 
that  makes  any  commotion  of  the  blood  is  to 
be  carefully  avoided. 

Medicines,  which  have  the  power  to  quiet 
the  violent  commotions  of  the  blood,  are  to 
be  often  repeated  j fuch  as  nitre,  the  alkaline 
ab for  bents,  calx  of  antimony,  ^c.  ‘TinB,H’he^ 
bate,  may  be  given  occafionally,  orange^ 
whey,  &c. 

Gentle  perfpiration,  by  thefe  means,  will 
be  obtained,  and  kept  up  nine  or  ten  days ; in 
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which  time  the  patient  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  out  of  danger. 

- Fluxes  of  the  lochia  attending  abortives,  arc 
ufuaiiv  more  dangerous  than  thofe  that  follow 
natural  births.  .They  are  to  be  treated,  how- 
ever, when  immoderate,  by  the  lame  means 
as  are  ufed  in  violent  fluxes  of  the  menfes. 

When  the  breads  arc  painful,  at  the  coming 
of  the  milk,  the  lochia  commonly  flop  ; but 
flow  again,  as  foon  as  the  pain  ceafes.  In 
this  cafe  the  thebaic  tinbfure,  and  that  of  faf-' 
fron^  mixt,  has  very  often  proved  a fuccefs- 
ful  remedy. 

There  is  no  kind  of  hcemorrhagey  in  which 
a fuppreflion  is  attended  with  fo  great,  or  fuch 
imminent  danger,  as  this  of  the  lochia.  The 
natural  fuppreffions  are,  ulually,  either  from  an 
over-quantity  of  blood,  with  a fpiilitude  or'  it, 
or  from  a turgefcence  and  violent  emotion  of 
it.  The  perfons  fubjedt  to  thefe  fuppreflions 
are  principally  thofe  of  a plethoric  habit,  and 
whofe  veins  are  fmall ; and  fuch  as  are  of  a 
defponding  difpofitlon,  and  eaflly  fubjedt  to 
fear,  forrow,  and  the  like  paffions. 
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The  following  medicines  greatly  conduce 
to  the  promoting  the  lochia y viz.  all  prepa- 
rations of  myrrh y faffroriy  borax'y  cajior,  ze- 
doary-rooty  calx  of  antimonyy  opium,  arifto- 
lochia^  and  all  emmenagogues^ 


Menfesl 
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TH  E Menfes  make  one  of  the  moft  cu- 
rious, and  difficult  phenomena,  in  the 
whole  human  body  j for  the  explanation 
whereof  many  hypothefes  have  been  framed, 
though  the  matter  is  yet  fcarcely  afcertained. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  all,  that  the  ne- 
ceffity  women  are  under  for  fome  extraordi- 
nary fupply  to  compenfate  the  expence,  and 
fupport  them  during  the  time  of  geftation,  was 
the  final  reafon  why  this  redundance  at  other 
times  was  given  them.  But  this  is  all  they 
agree  in.  Some,  not  content  with  this  occa- 
fion  alone,  will  have  the  menjirtious  blood  of- 
fend in  quality  more  than  quantity ; when 
they  argue  from  the  pain  it  gives  many  women 
in  the  evacuation.  They  add  alfo,  that  its 
malignity  is  fo  great,  that  it  excoriates  the  parts 
of  men  by  mere  contadt ; that  the  breath  of  a 
menjtruous  woman  will  give  a permanent  fiain 
to  ivory y or  a looking-glafs  5 that  a little  of  the 
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blood,  dropped  on  any  vegetable,  blafts,  or 
renders  it  flerile  ; that,  if  a pregnant  woman 
be  defiled  with  the  menfes  of  another  woman, 
file  mifcarries ; that,  if  a dog  taffces  them,  he 
runs  mad,  and  grows  epileptic  : all  which, 
with  many  more  fables  of  the  fame  kind, 
though  related  by  great  authors.  Dr.  Drake 
rejects,  as  too  ridiculous  to  need  a refutation. 

Others  afcribe  this  effedl  to  an  imaginary 
dominion  of  the  i?ioon  over  the  bodies  of  wo- 
men. This  was  formerly  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion j though  the  fmallefi:  refledlion  would 
have  ihewn  the  weaknefs  of  it : for,  had  this 
purgation  been  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
inooJi,  all  women,  of  the  fame  age  and  tem- 
perament, would  have  found  it  at  the  fame 
periods  and  revolutions  of  the  moo7tf  i.  e.  at 
the  fame  time ; which  all  experience  fhews 
to  be  falle. 

There  are  two  other  opinions,  which  carry 
with  them  great  probability,  and  are  argued 
with  a great  deal  of  firength  and  reafon  : in 
both  which,  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  al- 
lowed to  he  innocent ; but  they  ftill  differ 
about  the  reafon  of  its  iffue.  The  former  is 
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that  of  Dr.  Bohn  and  Dr.  Freind\  who  main- 
tain this  flux  to  be  the  refult  of  a plethora^  or 
plenitude ; and  to  be  evacuated  only  for  re- 
lief againft  the  quantity. 

Dr.'  Frehidj  who  has  imaintained  the  caufe 
of  a plethora  with  the  greatefl;  flrebgtli  and 
clearnefs,  fuppofes,  that  this  plethora  arifes 
from  a coacervation  in  the  blood-veffels  of  a 
fuperfluity  of  aliment,  which,  he  thinks,  re- 
mains over  and  above  what  is  expended  in  the  i 
ordinary  ways ; and  that  women  have  this 
plethora,  and  not  men,  becaufe  their  bodies 
are  more  humid,  and  their  veflfels,  efpecially 
the  extremities  of  them,  more  tender,  and 
their  manner  of  living  generally  more  inadive, 
than  that  of  men  ; and  that  thefe  things  con- 
curring, are  the  occafion  that  women  do  not 
perfpire  fufiiciently  to  carry  off  the  fuperfluous 
alimentary  parts,  till  they  be  accumulated  to 
fuch  quantity  as  to  diftend  the  veiTels,  and 
force  their  way  through  the  capillary  arteries 
of  the  uterus.  It  is  fuppofed  to  happen  to 
women,  more  than  the  females  of  other  fpe- 
cies,  which  have  the  fame  parts,  becaufe  of 
the  ered  poflure  of  the  former,  and  the  va- 
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ginut  and  other  canals,  being  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon  j fo  that  the  preffure  of  the 
blood  is  direfted  towards  their  orifices : 
whereas,  in  brutes,  they  are  parallel  to  the 
horizon^  and  the  prefTure  wholly  is  on  the 
fides  of  thofe  vefTels.  This  difcharge,  he 
thinks,  happens  in  this  part  rather  than  in 
any  other,  as  being  more  favoured  by  the 
ftrudlure  of  the  vefTels ; the  arteries  being  very 
numerous,  and  the  veins  finuous  and  winding, 
and  therefore  more  apt  to  retard  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  j and  confequently,  in  a pletho- 
ric cafe,  to  occafion  the  rupture  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  vefTels,  which  may  laft,  till,  by 
a fufficient  difcharge,  the  vefTels  are  eafed  of 
their  over-load. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  Dr.  Fremd's  the- 
ory 3 from  whence  he  very  mechanically,  and 
very  philofophically,  accounts  for  the  fymp- 
toms. 

To  this  argument,  why  women  have  men- 
fes  rather  than  men,  we  may  add,  from  Boer-^ 
haave^  that,  in  the  former,  the  os  facrum  is 
wider,  and  ftands  farther  out,  and  the  os  coc- 
cygis  farther  in  j the  ojjd  in?iominata  wider, 
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and  farther  apart,  and  the  lowed:  of  them,  as 
well  as  the ‘lower  eminences  of  the  os  pubis^ 
farther  outwards  than  in  the  latter.  Hence, 
in  women,  the  latitude  or  expanhon  about 
thefe  bones,  and  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis , is 
vadly  great  in  proportion  to  thofe  of  men ; 
and  yet,  in  a woman  not  pregnant,  there  is 
not  much  to  fill  this  expanfe.  Again^  the 
fore-fide  of  the  thorax  is  fmoother  in  women 
than  in  men,  and  the  blood-vejj'els,  lymphatics, 
adipofe,  and  Jiervous  vejj'els,  metnbranes,  and 
fibres,  are  much  laxer  in  women  than  in  men : 
whence  all  their  cavities,  cells,  vefTels,  6cc.  are 
more  eafily  replenifhed,  and  the  humours  ag- 
gregated in  them  ; be  Tides  that  they  are  found 
to  perfpire  leTs  than  men,  and  to  arrive  much 
fooner  at  their  maturity.  To  which  he  adds 
the  /:onfideration  of  the  Toft,  pulpous  texture 
of  the  uterus^  and  the  vaft  number  of  veins 
and  arteries  it. is  filled  withal. 

Hence,  an  healthy  maid,  being  arrived  at 
her  growtlx,  begins  to  prepare  more  nutri- 
ment than  is  required  for  the  fupport  of  the 
body  j which,  as  there  is  not  to  be  any  far- 
ther accretion,  mud,  of  neceflity,  fill  the 
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vefTels,  and  efpccially.thoie  of  the  uterus  ahd 
brtcilis,  they  being  the  leaft  comprefTed. 
Tliele  \vill  ,be  dilated  more  than  the  others  j 
•whence  the  lateral  Viijcuks  evacuating  their 
humour  into  the  cavity  of  the  uteruSy  it  will 
be  filled,  and  extended.  Hence  a pain,  beat, 
and  heavinefs,  will  be  felt  about  the  loinsy 
pubes y &c.  the  veflels  of  the  uterus  at  the 
fame  time  will  be  fo  dilated,  as  to  emit  blood 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus y and  its  .mouth 
will  be  lubricated  and  loofened,  and  blood 
ifiiie  out.  As  the  quantity  of  blood  is  dimi- 
nifiied,  the  veffels  will  be  lefs  prefiTed,  and 
will  eontrad;  themfelves  again  clofer,  fo  as 
again  to  retain  the  blood,  and  let  pafs  the 
grolfer  part  of  the  ferum ; till  at  length  only 
the  ufual  ferum  palfes.  Again,  there  are 
more  humours  prepared,  which  are  more 
eafily  lodged  in  velfels  once  dilated ; and 
hence  the  menfes  go  and  return  at  various 
periods  in  various  perfons. 

T his  hypothefisy  however  plaufible,  is  op- 
pofed  by  Dr.  Drake^  who  maintains,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  repletion,  or,  at  lead,  that 
it  is  not  necelfary  to  menfiruation  5 arguing, 
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that,  if  the  menfes  were  owing  to  a plethora 
fo  accumulated,  the  fymptoms  would  arife 
gradually,  and  the  heavinefs,  fliffhefs,  and  in- 
activity, necefTary  fymptoms  of  a plethoray 
would  be  felt  before  the  period  were  com- 
pleated,  and  women  would  begin  to  be  heavy 
and  indifpofed  foon  after  evacuation,  and  the 
fymptoms  would  increafe  daily  ; which  is  con~ 
trary  to  all  experie?ice : many  women,  who. 
have  them  regularly  and  eafily,  having  no 
warning,  nor  any  other  rule  to  prevent  an  In- 
decent furprize,  than  the  meafure  of  the 
time  5 in  which,  fome  that  have  flipped,  have 
been  put  to  cbnfufion  and  fliifts,  no  ways 
confident  with  the  notice  a plethoric  body 
would  give.  He  adds,  that,  even  in  thofe 
who  are  difficultly  purged  this  way,  the  fymp- 
toms, though  very  vexatious  and  tedious, 
do  not  make  fuch  regular  approaches,  as  a 
gradual  accumulation  neceffarily  requires.  If 
we  confider  Vv^hat  violent  fymptoms  come  on 
in  an  hour,  we  ffiall  be  extremely  puzzled 
to  find  the  mighty  acceffion  of  matter,  which 
ffiould,  in  an  hour  or  a day’s  time,  make 
fuch  great  alterations.  According  to  the 
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pothefis^  the  laft  hour  contributes  no  mot6 
than  the  firft,  and,  of  confequence,  the  alte- 
ration fhould  not  be  greater  in  the  one  than 
the  other  j fetting  afide  the  bare  eruption. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  is  argued 
againft  Dr.  Freind's  theory ; which,  it  muft 
be  owned,  notwithftanding  thefe  objedlions, 
is  ftill  the  moft  rational  and  conhftent  that  has 
yet  been  advanced. 

Thofe  who  oppofe  it,  give  into  the  dodlrine 
of  fermentation^  and  maintain  the  evacuation 
of  blood  in  thofe  parts,  to  be  the  effect  of  an 
effervefcence,  or  ebullition  of  the  blood.  This 
opinion  has  been  maintained  by  many,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Charleto?2j  Bale,  De  Graaf,  and 
Drake  the  two  firft  of  whom  fuppofe  a* 
ferment  peculiar  to  the  women,  which  pro- 
duces this  flux,  and  afiecfts  that  part  only,  or 
at  leaft  principally.  Dr.  Graaf,  lefs  particular 
in  his  notion,  only  fuppofes  an  effervefcence 
of  the  blood  raifed  by  fome  ferment,  without 
afligning  how  it  adts,  or  what  it  is.  The 
fudden  turgefcence  of  the  blood  occafioned 
them  all  to  think,  that  it  arofe  from  fome- 
thing  till  then  extraneous  to  the  blood,  and 
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led  thein  to  the  parts  principally  afFecfled  to 
feek  for  an  hndginary  ferme?ity  which  ilo 
anatomical  enquiry  could  ever  fhew,  or  find 
any  receptacle  for,  nor  any  reafoning  necef- 
farily  infer.  Again^  that  heat,  which  fre- 
quently accompanies  this  turgefcence,  led  them 
to  think  the  cafe  more  than  a plethora,  and 
that  there  was  fome  extraordinary  inteJUne 
motion  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Drake  improves  on  the  dodlrine  of  a 
ferment  j and  contends,  not  only  that  it  is 
necefiary  there  fhould  be’  a ferment,  but  a 
receptacle  alfo  for  this  ferment : concluding, 
from  the  fuddennefs  and  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  that  a great  quantity  mufi:  be  conveyed 
into  the  blood  in  a fhort  time  j and,  confe- 
quently,  that  it  mufi;  have  been  ready  gather- 
ed in  fome  receptacle,  where,  while  it  was 
lodged,  its  adtion  was  refirained.  But  he 
goes  farther  fiill,  and  pretends  to  afcertain  the 
place,  &c.  both  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
making  the  gall-bladder  to  be  the  receptacle, 
and  the  bile  the  ferment.  This  liquor  he 
thinks  well  adapted  to  raife  a fermentation  in 
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the  blood,  when  difcharged  into  it  in  a quan- 
tity ; and,  as  it  is  contained  in  a receptacle 
that  does  not  admit  of  a continual  ilTue,  it 
may  be  there  referved,  till,  in  a certain  period 
of  time,  the  bladder  becoming  turgid  and 
full,  through  the  compreffion  of  the  in- 
cumbent  vifcera^  it  emits  the  gall ; which,  by 
the  way  of  the  ladicals,  infinuating  itfelf  into 
the  blood,  may  raife  that  effervefcence^  which 
occafions  the  aperture  of  the  uterine  ar- 
teries. 

To  confirm  this,  he  alleges,  that  perfons 
of  a bilious  conftitution  have  the  menjes  either 
more  plentifully,  or  more  frequently,  than 
others  j and  that  diftempers,  manifeftly  bi- 
lious, are  attended  with  fymptoms  refembling 
thofe  of  women  labouring  under  difficult 
menftr nation.  If  it  be  objedled,  that,  on  this 
footing,  men  fliould  have  7?ie?ifes^  as  well  as 
women,  he  anfwers,  that  men  do  not  abound 
in  bile  fo  much  as  women ; the  pores  of  the 
former  being  more  open,  and  carrying  off 
more  of  the  ferous  part  of  the  blood,  which 
is  the  vehicle  of  all  the  other  humours  5 and, 
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confequently,  a greater  part  of  each  is  dif- 
charged  through  them  than  in  women, 
wherein  the  fuperfluity  muft  either  continue 
to  circulate  with  the  blood,  or  be  gathered  in 
proper  receptacles  j which  is  the  cafe  in  the 
bile.  ^ 

The  fame  reafon  he  gives  why  menftrua- 
tion  fhould  not  be  in  brutes  j the  pores  of  thefe 
being  manifeftly  more  open  than  thofe  of 
women,  as  appears  from  the  quantity  of  hair 
which  they  bear ; for  the  vegetation  whereof, 
a large  cavity,  and  a wider  aperture  of  the 
glands,  is  necelTary,  than  where  no  fuch 
thing  is  produced:  yet  there  is  fome  difference 
between  the  males  and  jemales  even  among 
thefe,  fome  of  the  latter  having  their  menfes^ 
though  not  fo  often,  nor  in  the  fame  form  and 
quantity,  as  women. 

He  adds,  that  the  feveral  phenome?ia  of  the 
menfeSy  whether  in  a natural,  a regular,  or 
difeafed  cafe,  flow  naturally  and  readily  from 
this  hypothecs ; and  that  whatever  may  be'"ac- 
counted  for  from  a plethora^  or  from  any  par- 
ticular ferment^  may,  without  any  flraining, 
be  applied  to  this. 
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The  root  of  black  hellebore^  and  Jieel^  are 
the  principal  remedies  for  obflrudtions  of  the 
menfes : the  former  is  almoft  infallible,  and 
in  many  cafes  where  the  latter  is  not  only  in- 
fecftual,  but  improper,  as  in  plethoric  habits ; 
for,  with  fuch,  Jieel  will  fometimes  raife 
hyjieric  commotions,  convulfions,  and  a kind 
of  uterine  juror ; whereas  hellebore  thins  the 
blood,  and  difpofes  it  for  a difcharge,  without 
making  it  more  impetuous : fo  that  though 
both  provoke  the  menfes^  yet  ‘they  do  it  by 
different  ways  j Jieel  by  increafing  the  blood’s 
velocity,  and  giving  it  a greater  moment  againft 
the  uterine  arteries ; and  belleborei  by  dividing 
it,  and  rendering  it  more  fluid. 

But,  likewife,  the  menflrual  difcharges  fre- 
quently run  to  excefs.  In  that  cafe,  the  flux 
is  to  be  reftfainedj  which,  after  letting  blood, 
is  effected,  both  by  thofe  medicines  which 
condenfe  and  infpiflate  the  blood,  and  by 
thofe  which  allay  its  heat.  Of  the  flrfl;  fort, 
the  principal  are  fuch  as  participate  of  vitriol^ 
or  alum  ; efpecially  the  tinSiure  of  rofes  i or  a 
powder  compounded  of  alum  three  parts,  and 
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dragon's  blood  one  part,  melted  together.  But 
the  heat  of  the  bloody  and  its  confequence  the 
flux,  is  more  powerfully  checked  by  the 
Peruvian  bark,  than  by  any  other  medicine 
whatfoever. 
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The  Pleurify  and  P eripneumony , 


N inflammation  of  the  integuments  of 


the  infide  of  the  thorax^  whether  it  be 
the  pleura  or  mediafiinum^  is  called  a pleurify ; 
of  the  diaphragm^  a paraphrenitu ; and  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  lungs,  a peripneumonia, 

A pleurify  and  peripneiunony  have  fome  re- 
femblance  in  their  general  fymptoms,  and  are 
thence  fometimes  miftaken  one  for  the  other. 

They  are  both  attended  with  an  acute,  con- 
tinuous, and  inflammatory  fever,  by  means  of 
which  Nature  is  labouring  to  break  through 
the  obflrudfion  made  by  the  flafis  of  the 
blood  in  thofe  parts ; a pain  in  the  fide,  a 
cough,  and  a difficulty  of  breathing. 

A vertiginous  diforder  of  the  head  precedes 
all  other  fymptoms^  which  is  fucceeded  by  a 
fliivering  and  chillnefs  all  over  the  body  : this 
increafes  by  degrees,  and  ufually  brings  on 
cardialgiasy  naufeas,  and  anxieties  : after  this 
there  comes  on  a remarkable  heat,  with 
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an  intenfe  thirll,  and  a violent  pain  in  the 
head : this  is  accompanied  with  a flraitnefs 
of  the  bread:,  a pricking  pain,  and  difficulty 
of  refpiration,  which  is  greatly  exafperated  by 
the  cough. 

In  the  perlp7ieumony  the  pain  extends  far- 
ther than  in  the  pleurify,  and  affedls  the  whole 
bread ; which  makes  the  principal  didindtion 
between  thefe  two  didempers. 

Thefe  difeafes  are  not  equally  conimon  to 
all  ages,  but  they  principally  affedl  young 
people,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a fanguine,  plethoric 
habit ; and,  modly,  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

They  are  naturally  brought  on  by  im- 
moderate exercifes,  and  cooling  too  hadily 
after  violent  heats,  as  by  drinking  cold  water, 
lying  in  the  open  air,  &c.  The  negledt  of 
habitual  bleedings  may  alfo  occafion  them. 

The  great  remedy  is  copious  and  repeated 
bleedings ; by  the  omiffion  of  which  the  pa- 
tient is  frequently  fuffocated.  The  rule  is  to 
let  blood  fo  long  as  the  indications  of  a hard 
pulfe^  a troublcfome  cough ^ and  an  uneafy  refpira- 
tion make  it  neceflary ; or  till  a fizmefs  ap- 
pears no  longer  on  the  top  of  it. 
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Cooling  clyfters,  emollient  fomentations, 
and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
are  excellent  means  to  refolve,  foften,  and 
loofen  the  rigid  Jibres,  and  diffipate  the  hu- 
mours which  were  the  firft  caufes ; and  thefe, 
with  the  affiftance  of  warm  diluting  drinks, 
and  fome  of  the  fixed  falts  neutralized  with 
acids,  taken  warm  alfo  every  three  or  four 
hours,  with  fome  gentle  expedorants  between 
whiles,  and  the  ufe  of  a flender  diet,  are  the 
fafeft,  and  mofi;  certain  means  to  keep  the 
body  foft  and  moift,  mitigate  the  cough,  make 
expectoration  eafy,  help  the  breathing,  affuage 
third;,  and  render  the  difcharges  free  by  ftool 
and  urine,  whereby  numberlefs  ill  effeCts  at- 
tending thefe  violent  diftempers  are  guarded 
againft,  and  relapfes  with  a great  degree  of 
certainty  prevented. 

Thefe  two  difeafes  are  to  be  carefully  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  other  fpurious  ones.  In  the 
true  pleurify  and  peripneumony  a pain  is  felt 
about,  or  a little  below  the  nipple ; but  in 
thofe  which  are  fpurious,  it  is  higher,  and 
ufually  about  the  clavicle.  In  the  genuine 
difeafes,  the  pains  are  equal  and  regular,  an- 
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fwering  to  the  pulfe;  in  the  fpurious,  they  are 
vague,  and  wholly  irregular.  In  the  true,  they 
are  alfo  continual ; but  in  the  fpurious,  they 
have  frequent  intermiffions  and  remiffions. 
The  true  have  always  a cough  attending 
them,  with  a fpitting  of  coloured  matter^ 
often  Jireaked  with  blood  j but  the  fpurious  often 
have  no  cough  at  all,  or,  if  they  have,  there 
is  no  difference  feen  in  the  matter  voided  by 
fpitting.  The  true  have  always  an  acute  con- 
tinuous fever,  which  attacks  the  patient  at  firft 
with  a fhivering ; the  fpurious  either  have  no 
fever  at  all,  or  but  a flight  irregular  one. 

They  are  cured  by  bleedings  clyjiers^  thin 
diet,  di Inters,  abfter gents,  and  aperients. 

A late  celebrated  writer  notifies  a perip- 
neumony  to  be  the  laft  fatal  fymptom  of  every 
difeafe  ; for  nobody  dies  without  a ftagnation 
of  blood  in  the  lungs,  which  is  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  breath. 


Para- 
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This  is  a fecondary*  kind  of  phrenzy, 
fuppofed,  by  the  antients,  to  be  owing, 
not  to  any  immediate  diforder  of  the  brain, 
or  meninges,  but  to  an  inflammation  of  the' 
ventricle  and  the  liver,  and  efpecially  of  the 
diaphragm^  whereby  the  brain  and  meninges 
come  to  be  afFeCted  by  confent  of  parts.. 

The  ancients  called  it  2i pfeudo-pbrenefis^  falfe 
phrenzy ; to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  true  one, 
which  they  made  to  confifh  in  an  inflamma- . 
tion  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges. 

Among  modern  phyficians,  pai^aphrenitis 
is  fometimes  ufed  for  an  inflammation  of  the 
Tnediaflinum,  or  pleura,  about  the  diaphragm  5 
attended  with  a continual  fever,  and  exquifite 
pain  in  the  parts  affedted,  on  contradling  the 
abdominal  mufcles  5 as  alfo  a delirium,  and  a 
rifing  of  the  hypochondria. 

This  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  a mofl; 
violent,  and  painful  cardialgia  infomuch 

that 
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that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  leaft  touch 
of  a finger  on  the  region  of  the  breafi;  or  fto- 
mach.  It  always  brings  on  a tumor  of  the 
prcecordia^  and  an  alienation,  or  roving  of  the 
mind ; which  is  perceivable  in  the  words  and 
adtions  of  the  patient,  but  not  in  fo  great  a 
degree  as  in  the  true  phrenitis.  The  refpira- 
tion  is  interrupted  by  frequent  fighings : 
belchings  are  very  frequent,  as  alfo  the  dif- 
charge  of  a black  matter  by  vomit.  The 
mouth  is  dry  and  parched,  and  the  tongue 
very  white  and  furred ; and  there  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  a great  thirft. 

The  moft  frequent  caufes  of  this,  are  a 
hidden  tranflation  of  the  morbific  matter  in 
fevers,  to  the  diaphragm  j a fuppreffion  of  na- 
tural haemorrhages,  by  the  nofe,  the  haemor- 
rhoidal  vefiels,  or  by  the  menfes  j an  omiffion 
of  habitual  bleedings,  and  the  drinking  of 
cold  liquors  when  the  blood  is  over-heated  by 
exercife  ; and,  finally,  a tranflation  of  the 
matter  of  a qumfey  to  this  part. 

This  is  a moft  dangerous  malady : yet 

fometimes  the  matter  which  caufed  the  ob- 
flrudtion  is  eafily  difcuflfed  ; and  fweats,  hap- 
pening 
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pening  on  the  critical  days,  carry  off  the 
diftemper.  And  fometimes  the  morbific 
matter  is  refolved,  and  in  length  of  time 
tranflated  to  the  joints,  where  it  brings  on 
. either  the  gout^  or  eryjipelatofe  dtforders. 
But,  moft  commonly,  it  prefages  a gangrene^ 
which  is  preceded  by  violent  hiccougJoSj  cold* 
nefs  of  the  extremities,  and  clammy  fweats. 

When  the  patient  is  of  a plethoric  habit ^ 
bleeding  is  extremely  neceffary  ; and  fome- 
times, where  the  fymptoms  require  it,  may  be 
repeated  to  the  third  time  : and,  if  the  pec- 
cant matter  remains  in  the  primce  vice,  a gen- 
tle emetic  is  to  be  given,  with  the  digejiive 
medicines  after  it.  Twenty  drops  of  the  mif* 
tura  fimplex  may  be  given,  in  a dofe,  every 
four  hours,  in  the  morning  ; and,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, powders  of  nitre,  with  vitriolated 
tartar,  and  crab's  eyes  fated  with  juice  of  /<?- 
7non,  Befides  thefe,  there  may  be  applied,  ex- 
ternally, to  the  breaft  and  back,  plaiftcrs 
with  a large  portion  of  camphor  -,  finapifim 
and  warm  cataplajms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet^ 
Stimulating  clyfters,  and  acrid  fuppojitories, 
have  alfo  their  ufe  in  this  cafe  and  the  appli- 
cation 
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cation  of  leeches  to  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins, 
in  people,  efpecially,  who  have  been  fubjeCt 
to  difcharges  from  thence,  is  very  often  of 
fingnlar  fervice.  All  the  while,  there  mufi; 
be  kept  up  a gentle  tranfpiration,  either  by 
copious  draughts  of  warm  and  weak  liquors, 
or  by  lightly  acidulated  medicines. 


Apoplex^^ 


( ) 


Apoplexy. 


H E quick  event  of  Apoplexies  is  owing 


to  a fudden  abolition  of  the  power  of 
adlion,  in  all  the  external  and  internal  fenfes, 
from  any  caufe  fufficient  to  prevent  the  flux 
and  reflux,  to,  and  from  thofe  organs : what- 
ever, therefore,  prefles  upon  the  arteries  and 
nervous  vejjels  of  the  hrain^  fo  that  neither 
the  bloody  nor  fpiritSy  can  flow  through  them, 
is  the  common  caufe  of  an  apoplexy. 

The  fatal  flroke  of  this  diflemper  often 
happens  to  perfons  in  their  befl:  health,  with- 
out any  warning  ; and  it  is  fometimes  fo  very 
fudden,  and  inftantaneous,  that  life  and  death 
may  be  faid  to  be  in  the  very  fame  moment 
of  time.  Dodtor  'Thorpe  witneffed  this  cir- 
cumflance,  in  the  death  of  Lord  Vane^  Anno 
1734;  and  faid  it  could  be  compared  to  no- 
thing fo  quick,  but  a flafh  of  lightning.  I 
had  the  melancholy  account  given  me,  foon 
after  it  happened,  by  the  Dodor  himfelf : 


That 
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That  this  Lord,  and  he,  a-while  before  din- 
ner-time, were  walking  in  a long  room  at 
Fair-Laivn,  in  Kc?iL  a few  days  after  the 
elediion  for  that  county,  whiKl;  his  Lordlhip 
was  giving  him  a relation  ol  particulars  on 
that  occafion  : that,  in  the  midd;  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  without  the  lead:  dop,  or  hehtation, 
he  fell  down  dead — dead,  faid  he,  before 
he  touched  the  floor. 

The  Dollar  lamented  that  the  ufe  of  the 
lancet  could  not  be  experienced,  till  fome 
didance  o"  time  after  this  happened  j which 
rendered  the  ufe  of  it,  as  well  as  all  other 
means  to  redore  life,  ineffedual. 

In  difleding  perfons  dead  of  apoplexies, 
clotted  extra vafated  blood  is  ufually  found  in 
one,  or  both  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Hippocrates  didinguilhes  two  kinds  of  apo- 
plexies, the  one  drong,  the  other  weak  ; only 
differing  in  the  greater,  or  lefs  diihculty  of 
refpiration,  and  pulfation.  In  the  former,  the 
pulfe  and  breath  feem  almod  entirely  dopped; 
in  the  latter  there  are  confiderable  remains  of 
them. 

The  more  modern  authors  didingulfh  apo- 
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plexies,  from  their  caufe,  into  fangulneou?, 
and  pituitous : to  which  may  be  added, 
lymphatic,  polypous,  ferous,  atrabiliary,  &c. 

During  the  fit,  copious  bleeding  in  the  ju^ 
giitars  is  to  be  put  in  pradfice  without  delay, 
that  the  circulation  may  be  kept  open  and 
free;  whereby  the  arteries  will  have  their 
full  force  and  adtion,  to  overcome  the  ob- 
flrudling  caufe ; and  without  which  all  other 
remedies  are  of  no  effedt. 

The  next  means  is  by  clyflers,  to  empty 
the  bowels ; without  adding  any  violent  ffi- 
mulus  at  firfl.  The  common  decodtion,  with 
foap,  honey j and  common  fait  diffolved,  is  fuf- 
ficient. 

Mean  time  the  head  muff  be  fliaved,  and 
embrocated  well  with  warm  'uifiegar  y and  the 
fleam  thereof  received  plentifully  into  the 
mouth  and  nojirils^  by  means  of  a piece  of 
fponge  dipped  therein.  A hupe  wrung  out 
of  hot  vmegar^  alfo,  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
fcrobiculum  cordis ; and  renewed  occafionally. 
Some  fpiritus  ?jitri  dulcis^  dropt  on  fugar,  is 
to  be  put  into  the  patient’s  mouth  frequently. 

If  the  patient  recovers  from  the  fit,  fiitre, 

and 
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and  the  neutral  Jalts^  fliould  be  given  very 
freely,  to  cool,  and  attenuate  the  blood,  in- 
terpohng  gentle  purges  from  time  to  time  : 
and,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  an  abdemious  thin 
diet  fhould  be  dri(fl:ly  enjoined  ; with  a per- 
petual blider,  or  feton  in  the  neck  j or  inter- 
fcapulary  iffues,  with  frequent  bleeding. 

The  pitiiitous,  or  ferous  apoplexy^  which 
chiedy  adedts  thofe  of  a cold,  and  phlegmatic 
conjiitution,  requires  a very  different  treat- 
ment. Bleeding  mud  be  fparingly  ufed,  ex- 
cept in  the  fit ; the  intention  of  the  cure  be- 
ing to  attenuate  the  vifeid  heavy  fluids,  pro- 
mote the  abibrption  of  the  ferous  watery  mat- 
ter in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain^  and  carry 
it  off*  by  the  common  emundtories.  Aroma- 
tic, warm,  dimulating  medicines^  are  necelTary 
afterwards,  to  mend  the  blood,  and  drengthen 
the  conftitiition. 

Thefe  views  are  to  be  obtained  by  dimu- 
lating cjyjiers,  and  bride  purges ; by  bliders 
to  the  back,  thighs,  and  legs  5 and,  ladly,  to 
the  head:  by  dimulating  cataplafms  to  the 
feet,  and  fuch  kind  of  medicines  to  the  nofe 
alfo  : finally,  by  vomits,  apophlegmatics,  ijfues, 

N 2 J'etons, 
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fetons^  &c.  to  prevent  a relapfe,  and  drive  the 
humours  from  the  brain. 

To  corredl,  and  give  a brifk  circulation  to 
the  bloody  volatiles^  and  other  warm  medi- 
cines, mufl  be  freely  taken ; as  ‘valeriany 
mujiard-feedy  whiter' s bark,  horfe-radijhy  ei- 
ther given  in  fubftance,  or  ftrong  infufion  : 
for  this  purpofe  the  gum  pillsy  with  arum 
•rooty  cinnabar y &c.  may  be  directed,  with  a 
warm  purge  between  whiles  : the  body 
fhould  never  be  coftive,  but  kept  open  with 
pil.  Rtiffi.  or  tinSi.facra  j and  the  diet  (hould 
be  generous. 
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"The  Gout, 

TH  E Gout  is  a painful  illnefs  occafioned 
by  a flux  of  fharp  humours,  creating  a 
vitiated  temper  in  the  fmallefl;  nervous  veffels, 
and  their  fluids. 

Its  nearefl:  origin  is  from  an  indigeflion  in 
the  bowels,  whereby  the  aliments  are  not  fuf- 
ficiently  attenuated  to  fupply  the  nerves  with 
juices  proper  for  them. 

It  may  be  confidered  as  a periodical,  and 
critical  paroxyfm^  tending  to  free  the  body  of 
an  offenfive  and  corrofive  matter,  by  throwing 
it  upon  the  extremities  j breathing  it  out  in- 
fenfibly,  or  comminuting  it  fo  as  to  render  it 
liarmlefs,  or  capable  of  circulating  freely  along 
with  the  juices,  till,  by  collecling  again, 
gradually  increafing,  and  feparating  from  the 
blood,  it  caufes  another  paroxyjm. 

The  gout  may  be  hereditary,  or  natural 
to  the  conflitution,  proceeding  from  a too 
great  conftridion  of  the  capillary  veflels  j 
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whence  the  morbid  caufe  is  more  eafily  lodg- 
ed, or  detained  therein  : or  it  may  have  its 
origin  from  high  livings  crapulas,  a fedentary 
ljft\  ohjirudied  perfpiratiofi^  and  a fuppreffion 
of  the  Jiatural  excretions. 

It  is  obferved  that  young  people  are  feldom 
troubled  with  the:  gout ^ unlefs  it  be  hereditary  ; 
and  that  it  rarely  attacks  before  the  patient  is 
thirty-five,  or  forty  years  old,  and  fometimes 
not  till  the  decline  of  life;  and  that  the  corpu- 
lent are  more  fubjedt  to  it,  than  thofe  who 
are  fpare,  and  lean. 

A cold  fliivering  ufually  precedes  this 
malady,  and  generally  a fever  accompanies  its 
firfl  appearance;  which  foon  goes  off,  and 
returns  by  intervals. 

The  progrefs  of  this  difeafe  is  mofl  com- 
monly from  the  great  toe^  where  it  ufually 
fixes,  to  the  tarfus  and  metatar  Jus  j imme- 
diately affeding  the  tendons^  nerves^  mem^ 
hranes^  and  ligaments^  about  the  joints ; and, 
by  diftending,  and  irritating  the  parts,  it  caufes 
a violent  pain,  not  unlike  that  of  a diflocated 
bone,  which  increafes  towards  night,  and  de^ 
creafes  towards  morning  3 and  hence  arifes  an 

in- 
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inflammation,  and  fwelling,  which  increafes 
as  the  pain  increafes,  with  a violent  tenfion, 
and,  as  it  were,  a laceration  of  the  ligaments : 
and  fometimes  it  is  reprefcnted  like  the  biti 
or  gnawing  of  a dog,  wdth  an  intolerable 
fqueezing,  or  coarSfation.  At  the  lame  time, 
the  part  alfedted  has  fuch  an  exqiiiflte  fenfe,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  bear  the  lead:  weight  of  bed- 
cloaths ; and  the  mind  of  the  patient,  alfo,  is 
fo  very  irritable,  that  he  cannot  fuffer  his  at- 
tendants even  to  dep  about  the  room. 

When  the  tumefaction  arrives  to  the  pitch, 
there  follows  a remiflion  of  pain,  and  the 
paroxyfm  ends  with  a diaphorejis^  an  itching, 
or  changing  into  a chalky  fubdance,  which 
breaks  the  veflels. 

In  conditutions  much  broke,  and  fhattered 
with  the  gout,  thofe  chalky  concretions, 
formed  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  are 
thence  tranflated  to  the  vifeera  which  cafes 
are  often  attended  with  irregular,  frequent,  and 
fhort  paroxyfms^  in  the  extremities : and  in  the 
decline  of  life,  when  the  ufual  fits  do  not 
happen,  or  if  the  gouty  matter  be  fuddenly 
repelled  from  the  extremities,  by  an  improper 
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regimen,  it  ufually  feizes  the  internal  parts, 
and  frequently  the  Eomacb,  head,  inteflines, 
&c.  caufing  want  of  appetite,  retching  to 
vomit,  indigeftion,  a cachexia^  the  jau7idice, 
{ijihmci^  diarrhtva ; and,  at  laft,  fo  ohil:rud:s 
the  fine  capillary  nervous  tubes  (efpecia]ly  thofe 
of  the  (lomach  and  brain),  as  polTibly  to 
hinder  the  dux  of  the  animal  fpirits,  and  to 
be  the  caufe  of  fudden  and  fatal  confequences. 

For  arthritic  complaints,  of  whatever  de- 
nomination, the  general  method  of  treatment 
is  nearly  the  fame,  in  all. 

Bleeding  in  the  beginning,  or  at  the  coming 
on  of  a fit,  and  alfo  in  its  decline,  is  of  real 
life  ; crpccially  the  applying  four  or  five, 
leeches  to  the  haemorrhoidal  veins ; or,  in  the 
fciatica^  cuppings  with  deep  fcarification,  cm 
the  part : by  this  means  alone,  this  difeafe  has 
been  abfolutely  cured,  fo  as  never  to  return 
again. 

The  crudities  in  the  prima  vi(^i  efpecially 
fuch  as  are  of  a bilious  nature,  are  to  be  car- 
ried off  either  by  vomit,  or  other  detergent 
means,  as  tartarum  vitriolatum^  fsV.  as  they 
are  the  occafion  of  fpafiic  pains. 


The 
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The  violent  emotions  of  the  blood,  and  its 
acrimonious  quality,  are  to  be  attemperated, 
and  the  rigors  of  the  folids  foftened,  and  taken 
off  by  means  of  the  Jaline  lutrom  abjorbents ; 
and  fudorijics,  artfully  adminiflered,'with  fuch 
medicines  as  have  been  experienced  to  redore 
the  loft  vigour  of  the  bowels,  are  of  the 
greateff  benefit. 

To  pacify  the  raging  pain,  nepenthe,  dropt 
upon  fugar,  is  the  moll:  prevailing  medicine, 
with  warm  milk-whey  taken  between  whiles ; 
and,  externally,  emollient  cataplafms,  or 
fomentations,  and  anodynes,  applied  hot,  have 
a very  good  effedl. 

Above  all  things,  when  the  fit  is  gone  off, 

the  occafional  caufes  of  its  returning  are  to  be 

avoided : thefe  are,  a too  rich  diet,  drinking 

too  much  wine,  the  immediate  ufe  of  venery, 

\ 

violent  emotions  of  the  ?7:ind,  by  anger,  or 
other  paffions,  and  immoderate  exercifes:  and 
if  thefe  are  not  reftrained,  the  return  of  eafe 
will  probably  be  but  of  Ihort  duration. 

Monfieur  de  Saidt,  being  of  opinion  that 
the  gout  depends  on  the  want  of  perfpiration, 
propofes  warm  baths,  exercifes,  keeping  al- 
ways 
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ways  warm,  and  defending  from  cold  j clean 
cloaths,  moderate  eating,  abftaining  from 
fuppers,  tranquillity  of  mind,  fridlion,  and 
milk-diet,  as  prefervatives  from  it, 

A gentleman  of  my  own  acquaintance,  was 
cured  of  the  gout,  by  a very  copious  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  at  the  age  of  iixty-four,  and  lived 
many  years  after  : he  was  attacked  early  in 
life,  and  had  fuffered  frequent  and  fevere 
paroxyjms. 


Rheumatifm, 


( ^8;  ) 


Rheumatiffit, 


N univerfal  fliivering,  followed  by  a 


feverifh  heat,  thirft,  and  reftlefsnefs ; 
and  fucceeded  by  ilaarp  pains,  affecting  the 
membranes  of  the  mufcles,  and  capfulas  of  the 
nerves ; are  the  general  fymptoms  of  this 
diftemper,  arifing,  for  the  moft  part,  from  an 
obftruiSled  perlpiration. 

It  is  to  be  treated,  as  other  inflammatory 
diforders,  by  repeated  bleeding,  clyjiers, 

gentle  perfph-atives,  and  a cooling,  diluting 
regimen. 

Aperient  apozems,  with  nitre  diflhlved,  and 
drops  of  vhiim  antimoniale,  are  ufeful  reme- 
dies to  anfwer  thefe  purpofes. 

When  the  pains  are  extreamly  violent, 
after  fuflicient  bleeding,  a bath  of  warm 
water,  in  which  the  patient  fliould  remain 
an  hour,  affords  the  greatefl:  relief.  Great 
care  muff  be  taken  afterward,  to  prevent 
his  receiving  injury  from  the  cold  air.  He 
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muft,  therefore,  be  wrapt  up  in  a well-aired 
foft  blanket,  and  laid  in  a warm  bed  j and 
fupplicd  with  draughts  of  wanned  gruel, 
to  fweat  freel}'.  His  diet  fliould  be  very 
thin,  and  it  is  neceffary  that  he  fhould  be 
taken  out  of  bed  every  day.  Ptijms,  and 
Pmulfions^  or  draughts  of  fweet-wort  warm- 
ed, are  ferviceable  as  common  drinks.  And 
when  the  ufe  of  the  la?icet  feems  to  be  no 
longer  neceffary,  a common  purging  potion, 
with  a paregoric  draught,  at  night,  may  be 
given  every  two  or  three  days,  till  the  pa>» 
tient  recovers. 

If  the  pain,  and  fwelling  of  the  joints 
remain,  after  the  fever  is  abated  j apply 
three  or  four  leeches  to  the  part,  where  the  v 
inflammation  and  tumefa<flion  are  greateft ; 
letting  the  blood  ooze  out,  till  it  flops  of 
itfelf.  The  repetition  need  not  be  limited. 

When  the  fever  goes  off,  and  the  pa-  ‘ 
tient  feems  to  be  recovering,  the  pain  often 
moves  from  one  joint  to  .another.  In  this 
cafe,  about  half  a dram  of  Jap.  Venet,  fliould 
be  taken  twice  or  three  times  everv  day 
with  a draught  of  fajjafras  tea,  and  thirty 
' or 
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or  forty  drops  of  ■u/Vz.  antimo7i,  and  the  ar- 
ticulations fliould  be  lightly  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  dry  flannel. 

Young  people,  not  accuflomed  to  drink 
wine,  have  been  cured  of  rheufnatijms,  by 
living  wholly  upon  whey. 


Hepa^^ 


( i9o  ) 


Hepatitis, 

^ I ^ HIS  Is  an  acute,  continuous,  and  In- 
flammatory  fever,  in  which  Nature  fre- 
quently and  forcibly  propels  the  humours 
through  the  //wr,  feemingly  with  intent  to 
refolve  and  abfterge  congedions  and  ftafes  of 
the  blood  in  that  vifcm.  It  is  of  all  other 
fevers,  perhaps,  the  moft  fatal.  It  differs, 
however,  in  degree  ; the  inflammation  of  the 
liver  proving  more  internal,  or  fuperficial. 

This  fever  ufually  felzes  the  patient  with 
a chillnefs,  which  lafls  a confiderable  time  : 
it  Is  fucceeded  by  a violent  heat,  which  is 
much  more  intenfe  at  fome  times  than  at 
others,  and  is  attended  with  an  unfupportable 
thirfl.  The  ■patient  complains  of  a fevere, 
and  heavy  pain,  on  the  right  fide  ; and  Is  af- 
flidted  with  a great  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.  The  urine  is  high- 
coloured,  and  thick,  and  after  a few  days  de- 
polits  a fediment,  of  a mucous  kind,  which 
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fome  have  miflaken  for  a fuppurated  : 
but  the  diftindlion  between  this  fediment,  and 
true  pus,  is  eafily  made,  as  the  pus  always  fub- 
lides  immediately  on  the  making  the  water  ; 
but  the  other  fediment  not  till  it  has  flood  to 
be  cold,  and  this  fediment  becomes  dilTolved 
and  mixed  again  with  the  urine,  if  the  veffel 
containing  it  be  fet  in  hot  water,  which  the 
true  pus  does  not. 

The  general  caufes  of  the  Hepatitis  are  a 
plethora,  or  a derivation  of  blood  into  the  li- 
ver, which,  mixing  with  the  bilious  humour, 
forms  congeftions  and  flagnations.  Thefe  may 
be  eafily  conceived  to  occafion  this  difeafe,  by 
means  of  violent  heat  and  motion  : for,  if 
the  oil  of  fweet  almonds  were  to  hand  in  a hot 
place,  or  in  the  open  air,  for  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  in  the  fummer-feafon,  it  would 
have  a very  pungent,  naufeous  tafle,  and,  if 
drank,  occafion  violent  inflammatory  difor- 
ders ; for  it  is  then  as  great  a caudic  as  eu- 
phorbium  itfelf.  And  this  may  be  the  reafon, 
why  the  bile  in  animals,  which  is  an  undluous 
humour,  when  too  long  detained,  becomes 

fo 
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fo  fliarp  and  corrofive  as  to  occafion  terrible 
diforders. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  is  very  difficult, 
and  its  manner  of  going  off  very  variable  and 
uncertain.  In  fome  cafes  it  goes  off  by  regu- 
lar difeuffion  ; fometimes  by  copious  bleedings 
at  the  nofe,  or  by  profufe  fweats  which  come 
on,  on  the  regular  critical  days  j and  fometimes 
by  the  excretions,  by  the  bowels. 

Bleeding  is  generally  neceffary,  and  proper 
in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  ; and,  after  this, 
the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  gently  open  by 
emollient  clyjiers,  and  the  mildeft  and  gentled: , 
cathartics.  The  mixtura  /implex  is  a very 
valuable  medicine  given  feveral  times  a day ; 
and  the  following  powder  in  the  intermediate 
hours : viz.  Lap.  cancr.  citr.  p.  iij.  calc, 
antim,  p.  ij.  nitr.  p.j.  The  dofe  of  this  mixed 
powder  is  one  fcruple.  While  thefe  things 
are  given  internally,  the  region  of  the  liver 
ffiould  be  bathed  externally  wdth  fpirit  of 
wine  camphorated^  impregnated  with  faffron. 
If  the  difeafe  is  very  violent,  a gentle  anodyne 
is  to  be  taken  at  night;  and,  above  all  things, 
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refl,  moderate  warmth,  and  a placid  regimen, 
are  to  be  obferved.  With  all  thel'e,  the  dif- 
eale  is  oftener  fatal  than  curable. 

From  the  affeiftions  of  the  liver,  caufed. 
by  either  cxtream  in  the  tenacity  or  thinnefs 
of  the  bile,  rendering  it  uncapable  to  perform 
its  proper  offices,  many  difeafes,  and  thofe  of 
contrary  natures,  are  the  well-known  con- 
fequences. 

In  the  fird  cafe,  which  regards  thofe 
chiefly  who  live  fedentary  lives,  and  with- 
out proper  exercifes  of  the  body,  the  bile  is 
obftrudted  in  the  Jecreto?-y  glands,  and  the 
fmall  quantity  that  is  fecreted,  fiagnates  in  the 
hepatic  duBs  whence  the  liver  grows  hard, 
and  under  its  tunicle  are  formed  whitifli  con- 
cretions, refembling  hard  /cap. 

In  the  other  cafe,  refpedting  fuch  as  are  ac- 
cuflomed  to  high  feeding,  and  drinking  much 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  the  volatile  fait,  which 
is  one  of  the  compounding  principles  of  the 
bile,  over-abounds ; whence  the  bile,  becomes 
too  thin,  hot,  and  irritating.  In  the  former 
cafe,  the  body  is  too  coflive  ; in  the  latter, 
too  lax. 


O 
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But  for  the  better  underftanding  the  caufes 
of  the  different  temperaments  of  the  bile^  and 
their  effe(fls,  the  moft  celebrated  Boerhaave 
is  to  be  confulted  beyond  all  other  writers  on 
the  jaundice^  hepatitis,  &c. 


Angina. 
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jlfigina. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  the  An* 
gina,  or  ^inzy : the  firft  is  with- 
out any  fenfible  tumor,  either  externally 
or  internally ; the  other  is  attended  with 
a tumor.  The  firft  is  commonly  the  confe- 
quence  of  fome  very  long  diftemper,  efpe- 
cially  after  large  and  repeated  evacuations: 
it  is  accompanied  with  a palenefs,  drynefs, 
and  thinnefs  of  the  fauces ; becaufe,  for  the 
mod:  part,  the  nerves  and  ?nufcles  are  extenua- 
ted and  relaxed  : it  is  almofl  always  a fign, 
that  death  is  juft  approaching.  Sometimes, 
alfo,  this  fort  of  qiiinzy  comes  on  a hidden, 
without  any  other  diftemper  preceding:  it 
is  fcarce  ever  cured,  and  almoft  always,  after 
death,  the  lungs  are  found  luppurated.  Re- 
medies are  indicated,  which  fill  the  empty 
vdfels  with  good  nouriftiment,  and  warm 
and  ftrengthen  the  body  in  general  : and  there 
have  been  fome  inftances,  where  fumigations 
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of  cinnabar^  7nilk^  and  the  bark,  have  proved 
fuccefsful,  even  in  thefe  cafes. 

The  other  fpecies  of  the  quinzy,  which  is 
with  an  inflammation  and  tumor,  affedls  va- 
rious parts,  as  the  tongue,  and  its  mufcles ; the 
palate,  the  to?ifils,  the  uvula,  the  phaiyiix, 
and  larynx,  and  their  mufcles ; the  mufcles  of 
the  os  hyoides,  the  wind-pipe,  the  cefophagus, 
and  its  mufcles,  &c.  The  more  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  parts  that  are  inflamed,  the  more 
grievous  the  dildemper  is,  and  the  more  dan- 
gerous : for  inflammations  here  proceed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  others  do,  and  are  liable 
to  undergo  the  fame  changes,  viz.  to  be  re- 
folved  or  difcufled,  to  be  fuppurated,  to 
gangrene,  or  to  degenerate  into  a fcirrhus. 

In  this  inflammatory  fpecies  we  ought,  by 
all  means  we  can,  to  endeavour  to  procure  a 
refolution : firfl:,  by  large  and  repeated  bleed- 
ings : fecondly,  by  giving  purges,  or  by  cly- 
Iters : thirdly,  by  very  thin  and  flender  diet : 
fourthly,  by  nitrofe  and  fubacid  medicines : 
fifthly,  by  warm  vapours  continually  ufed, 
as. 
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R Acet.  Sambuc. 

Rolar. 

Calend.  Ta 

Aq.  flillat.  Samb.  gvj.  M. 

Let  the  warm  fumes  of  it  be  drawn  into 
the  throat  through  a funnel.  Behdes,  like- 
wife,  catap'afmSj  epifpaftics,  &c. 

may  be  made  ufe  of. 

Thefe  means  failing  of  fuccefs,  the  inevi- 
table danger  of  the  diflemper  being  firlf  de- 
clared, bronchotomy  is  to  be  propofed : viz. 

About  a thumb’s  breadth  below  the  la- 
rynx^ having  firft  laid  open  the  integuments, 
make  an  incifion  with  a lancet  between  the 
ring-like  cartilages  of  the  wind-pipe,  large 
enough  to  put  in  a filver  tube,  which  is  to 
remain  till  the  caufe  is  removed  : mean  time, 
nourifliing  clyfters  are  to  be  frequently  in- 
jedled,  until  the  patient  be  again  capable  of 
fvvallowing. 

This  is  the  method  of  pradlice  recommend- 
ed by  Boerhaave  j who  may  be  confulted  al- 
fo  of  the  oedematous,  the  catarrhous,  the  flip- 
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purathe,  and  the  gangrenous  qiiinzy^  of  all 
which  he  has  diftinftly  treated. 

Many,  in  the  cure  of  quinzies,  extol 
bleeding  in  the  ranula,  under  the  tongue ; 
fome  the  jugulars ; others  prefer  the  foot  to 
both,  by  reafon  of  the  greater  revulfion. 

Lotus  optimus  eft  fequens  ; 

^ Rad.  Apij 
— — Lapath.  acuti 

AcetofiE 

Graminis, 

Fol.  Acetofe 

Agrimoniaa 

Becabungar"  mij. 

Sem.  quatuor  frigid,  major.  17 

Coq.  in  Aq.  com.  colat.  pint.  iij. 

Adde  Nitri  3!]. 

Rob.  Sambuc.  giij.  M. 

De  quo  aeger  fingulis  horis  capiat  unclas 
tres  vel  quatuor. 

R Decodt.  Hordei  ifeij, 

^ Syr.  Violar.  gij. 

\ Sal.  Nitr.  depurat.  M. 

Bibat  pro  lubitu. 

Bathing 
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Bathing  the  feet  frequently,  In  warm  wa- 
ter, ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  cure  of 
this  diftemper. 


p 4 
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Putrid  Sore  Phroat. 

IT  begins  with  a cbillncfs,  and  heat,  al- 
ternately \ pain  in  the  head,  forencfs  of 
the  throat,  eyes  inflamed,  faintnefs,  and 
anxiety.  The  arch  of  the  mouth  appears 
fwelled ; and  the  palate,  and  tonfils,  and  in- 
fide  of  the  throat,  are  of  a florid  red  co- 
lour. Inflead  of  this  rednefs,  fometimes, 
fpots  of  an  irregular  figure,  of  a pale,  white, 
or  brown  colour,  appear  furrounded  with  a 
florid  red.  An  efllorcfcenee,  like  crimfon,  is 
frequently  feen  on  many  parts  of  the  body, 
but  efpecially  on  the  neck  and  bread:;  and 
the  hands,  and  fingers,  are  remarkably  fwel- 
led. The  parotid  glands  are  fwelled  alfo, 
and  painful  to  the  touch.  The  pulfe  is  quick 
and  fmall,  and  fometimes  loft  and  lull, 
feldom  hard  ; and  the  urine  pale,  and  crude. 
When  the  difiemper  is  flight,  fuperficial  ulce- 
rations appear  on  the  tonfils,  and  throat ; but 
when  bad,  deep  Jloughs  are  formed,  of  an 
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offcnfive  fmell,  and  ulcerate : a delirium  en- 
fues,  uith  heat  and  reftlcirncfs  ior  feveral  days, 
efpecially  towards  night ; and  a gentle  and 
agreeable  fweat  breaks  out  towards  morning, 
which  renders  the  patient  eafy  ; a faintnefs, 
neverthelefs,  llill  attends. 

Bleedings  on  account  of  the  lownefs  of 
the  puh'e,  is  feldom  recommended  j but,  in 
fome  cafes,  it  is  abfolutcly  necehary  : and, 
when  inflammatory  fymptoms  prevail,  nitrous 
medicines  may  be  given  with  fafety,  and 
advantage.  The  more  general  treatment, 
however,  at  firfl:,  is  by  warm  perfpiratives  3 
the  fever- powder  (prepared  with  calx  of 
antimony  unwaflied,  compound  powder  of 
contrayerva^  and  ?iitre)^  with  a few  grains  of 
faffron,  and  Rufia  cajlor  3 or  the  faline 
draughts,  made  with  fait  of  hartfeorn  : and 
afterwards  the  bark  in  decodlion,  with  fpirit. 
Mindereri.  Blifters,  to  the  back  3 and,  to  the 
neck,  from  below  the  ears  to  the  collar- 
bone 3 are  applied  with  fuccefs.  The  ulcers 
of  the  throat,  may,  at  firfl,  be  gently  rub- 
bed with  honey  of  rojes  acidulated,  to  which, 

if 
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if  the  pntrefadlion  be  great,  may  be  added 
a little  /Egyptiaciuny  and  tinSiure  of  myj'rh. 
But,  above  all,  let  the  hot  fleam  of  a mix- 
ture of  'v'uiegar^  f?iyrrhy  and  honey y be  often 
taken  into  the  throat  by  an  inverted  fun- 
nel ; to  which  fpt.  Minder,  may,  alfo,  be 
added.  This  fleam  is  more  efficacious  than 
any  gargarifmsy  and  cannot  be  ufed  too  fre- 
quently. Some  of  the  fame  mixture,  alfo, 
may  be  injeded  warm  with  a fyringe.  But, 
if  the  putrefaction  gains  ground,  the  parts 
mufl  be  fcarihed,  and  kept  clean  by  fyring- 
ing ; and  the  vapor,  notwithflanding,  be 
frequently  applied.  If  the  patient  be  low, 
add  cojtfeB.  cardiac,  to  the  bark-draughts  j 
or,  in  cafe  of  a purging,  a proper  quantity 
of  diafcordium  : and,  after  every  loofe  flool, 
give  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  : 

R Aq.  Cinnam.  ten.  ^vj.  Confedl.  Fracaflor, 
3iij.  M. 

When  the  bark  cannot  be  taken  in  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be 
given  by  way  of  clyfler  3 an  ounce  of  the 

fine 
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fine  powder,  to  be  mixed  with  a fufficicnt 
quantity  of  warm  oxycrate,  for  this  purpole  : 
and  it  may  be  repeatedly  occahonally ; ad- 
ding, if  it  be  found  necellary,  tin5i.  thebaic. 

9-f- 

By  this  method,  the  houghs  will  be  likely 
to  feparate,  and  the  fymptoms  in  general 
abate ; but  will  leave  the  patient  languid, 
weak,  and  low,  with  fome  heBtc  appearances : 
to  remedy  which,  the  cortex  with  elixir  of 
'vitriol^  ajj'es  milk,  the  country  air,  gentle 
exercife,  and  good  wholfome  diet,  prove  ex- 
tremely beneficial. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjedl  of  fore  throats, 
it  may  be  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  there  are 
many  inflammatory  cafes,  where  it  will  be 
hazardous  to  wait  till  the  tumefadtion  burffs 
of  itfelf,  without  rifking  the  fufFocation  of 
the  patient;  efpecially  when  feated  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue.  On  thefe  prefiing  emergen- 
cies, when  rigors  and  fhiverings,  preceded  by 
throbbing  pains,  have  denoted  the  formation 
of  matter ; after  deprefling  the  tongue,  the 
tumor  mufl;  boldly  be  cut  into  by  a curved 
knife ; and  fometimes  the  incifion  muft  be 

made 
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made  deep,  in  order  to  enter  the  cavity 
where  the  matter  is  lodged.  It  requires,  in- 
deed, no  fmall  degree  of  chiriirgical  fkill,  to 
condudf  fuch  an  operation  j but  an  accurate 
examination  of  the  parts  with  the  fore  linger^ 
where  the  fulnefs  is  mod;  diRinguiflied,  and 
foftnefs  moft  manifeft,  v/ill  be  the  beft  di- 
redlory  for  the  knife  ; which,  fliould  it  fail 
to  penetrate  the  cavity,  will  be  attended  with 
this  advantage,  that  the  difcharge  of  the  blood 
will  deplete  the  vedels,  and  facilitate  refpira- 
tion,  now  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  to- 
tally impeded. 


Gangrene 
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H E Gangrene  is  a mortification,  begin- 


ning to  corrupt  a flefhy  part,  while  it 
retains  fome  fenfe  of  pain^  and  a fliare  of  the 
natural  heat ; turning  black,  and  fpreading 
itfelf  to  the  adjoining  parts.  It  arifes  from  an 
obdrudlion  of  the  circulatory  motion  of  the' 
blood,  which,  by  this  means,  fails  to  fupply 
the  part  with  the  nutritious  and  fpirituous 
juices,  neceffary  to  preferve  its  warmth  and 


This  interception  of  circulation,  which  is 
the  proximate  caufe  of  the  gangrene,  is  itfelf 
occafioned  divers  ways ; as  by  large  tumors, 
great  inflammations,  violent  cold,  tight  ban- 
dages or  comprefTions,  fudden  fluxions  of 
fome  malignant  humor,  venomous  bites,  frac- 
tures, wounds  and  ulcers  ill-treated. 

It  is  diftinguidied  by  the  colour  of  the  flefli, 
which  firfl  turns  pale,  then  dufky  or  fub- 
livid;  and  by  its  growing  loofe  and  flabby. 


life. 
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from  being  vehemently  tenfe  before.  In  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  the  part  diftils  a fetid, 
difcoloured  water  j and  emits  a cadaverous 
fmeli ; then  withers,  and  foon  becomes  in- 
fen fible. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken,  if  pofhble,  to 
prevent  the  difeafe  terminating  in  a fphaceliis. 
In  ftrong  habits,  it  is  always  proper,  at  firfl, 
to  bleed  largely  j and  repeat  it,  as  occafion 
fliall  require  : and  it  is  a mofl  neceffary  Rep, 
in  thefe  cafes,  to  be  very  careful,  in  the  begin- 
ning, to  remove  all  violent  external  caufes 
of  inflammation ; as  too  ftridl  bandages,  in 
voGunds^  and  fraBures  j all  foreign  bodies, 
which  are  accidentally  lodged  in  the  parts,  as 
thorns^  fplinters,  ?ieedleSj  and  the  like;  and  all 
improper  external  applications,  fuch  as  oils  and 
plaiJierSf  with  cooling  and  aflringent  things, 
and  efpecially,  in  old  or  weak  people,  to  keep 
up  the  Rrength  by  fuch  diet  as  affords  good 
and  fuitable  juices  for  nourifhmcnt.  If  the 
patient  is  weak,  and  in  years,  and  naturally 
of  a cold  habit,  efpecially  if  he  has  loft 
much  blood,  and  abounds  in  crudities,  the 
moft  fuitable  diet  for  him  will  be  foups  and 
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broths,  made  of  chicken,  or  meat,  with  7uace 
and  other  fplces  boiled  in  them  ; alfo  draughts 
of  cordial  liquors,  with  yolks  of  eggs,  cinnamon 
and  Jugar  ; eggs  themfelves  poached,  and 
eaten  foft ; ftrong  jellies  of  calves  feet,  hartf- 
horn,  and  ivory  feavings,  and  old  and  rich 
vcines.  With  refpecfl  to  medicines,  the  proper 
ones  are  the  cordial  tinSlures,  waters,  and 
electuaries,  with  fpices,  and  other  cordial  in- 
gredients; and  teas  made  of  fage,  fcordimn, 
and  the  like  herbs,  with  the  fpices,  or  lhavings 
of  fajfafras  and  yellow  fanders  : for  by  thefe 
means,  the  fliagnating  blood  will  be  greatly 
refolved  and  attenuated,  and  its  found  and 
healthy  parts  will  be  retained  in  a due  circu- 
lation, and  its  noxious  ones  difeharged  and 
diffipated.  It  is  alfo  of  fome  fervice  in  thefe 
cafes  frequently  to  apply  a fptinge  dipt  in 
Hungary  water  to  the  nofe,  or  to  bind  it  to  the 
wrifts,  or  temporal  arteries  ; the  crumbs  of 
7ye  bread,  mixed  with  powdered  cloves,  and 
deeped  in  drong  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
made  up  into  a ball,  and  held  frequently  to 
the  nofe,  is  alfo  a thing  of  no  little  fervice. 
P'or  patients  who  are  of  a more  warm,  fan- 

guine. 
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guine,  and  bilious*  habit,  foups  and  decodions 
mixed  with  the  juices  of  le7no?i,  or  other  vege- 
table acids,  are  very  proper  flrengtheners  j as 
allb  barley  gruel  mixed  with  fyrup  of  lemons 
or  mulberries^  or  with  jelly  of  currants,  to  be 
taken  daily  for  the  common  drink.  But  in 
thefe  cafes,  when  the  heat  is  fmall,  and  the 
patient  w^'eak,  or  before  accuftomed  to  ^nncy 
it  may  be  allowable  to  mix  a little  muiiie  wdth 
the  gruel  : Khenif  is  of  all  wines  the  mofl; 
proper  on  this  occafion  ; and  a glafs  of  that, 
or,  if  necelTary,  of  a richer  wine,  may  be 
given  at  proper  intervals. 

The  temperate,  or  cooling  medicines,  com- 
monly given  in  fevers,  may  alfo  be  ad- 
miniftered  properly  in  thefe  cafes  j but,  above 
all  others,  the  bark  is  generally  efteemed  the 
great  internal  remedy  in  this  diforder.  To 
thefe  mufl  be  added,  the  furgeon\  utmoft  at- 
tention in  the  difcharging  the  Ragnating  and 
corrupted  blood  from  the  parts,  as  foon  as 
poflible,  and  to  prevent  the  neighbouring  parts 
from  being  affeded  thereby  : the  principal 
methods  of  doing  this  are,  while  the  proper 
internal  medicines  are  given,  to  make  fcarif- 

cations. 
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cations^  as  occafion  fhall  diredV,  upon  the  parts 
affed:ed  with  the  fcalpel : thefe  incHions  are 
to  be  made  all  lengthwife,  and  very  nume- 
rous on  the  part,  and  are  to  be  opened  to  a 
fufficient  depth  5 that  not  only  the  ftagnating 
blood  may  be  by  that  means  difcharged,  but 
free  way  may  be  made,  by  thofe  openings,  for 
the  ingrefs  of  the  medicinal  applications. 
And,  laftly,  difcutient,  balfamic,  and  ftimu- 
lating  Jomentations  and  cataplafms  are  to  be 
with  great  care  applied  to  the  affedled  parts, 
and  frequently  renewed.  A very  excellent 
fomentation,  on  thefe  occafions,  is  made  by 
mixing,  with  a pint  of  lime-water,  three 
ounces  of  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal  armoniac,  or  of 
fpirit  of  wine  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  faffron 
infufed  in  it,  or  fpirit  of  wine  camphorated, 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle,  and 
elixir  proprietatis.  A decodtion  of  rue,  worm- 
wood, foutherjiwood,  and  chamomile  fiowers,  al fo,' 
with  an  admixture  of  four  ounces  of  Venice 
treacle,  Caftile  foap  two  ounces,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  fal  gem,  to  the  quart,  makes  a very 
valuable  fomentation  ; this  fliould  be  applied 
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hot  feveral  times'  in  a day,  by  means  of  double 
linen  or  woolen  cloths  dipped  in  it } and  a 
lafting  warmth  may  be  ferviceably  kept,  by 
means  of  a brick  made  hot  by  boiling  water, 
and  applied  afterwards  wrapped  up  in  a linen 
cloth. 

To  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  gangrefie,  phy- 
ficians  prefcribe,  internally,  fudorijics^  and 
alexiph armies',  externally,  decodions  of  quick- 
lime, either  fimple,  or  with  the  addition  of 
Jiilphur,  mercurius  dulcis,  and  fpirit  of  wine 
camphorated. 

Bellofle  preferibes  the  following,  as  the  moft 
efficacious  remedy  known  for  gangrenes ; viz. 
quickfilver  diffolved  in  double  the  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  nitre,  or  aqua  fortis’,  a linen  doth  being 
dipped  therein,  and  applied  to  the  gangrenous 
part.  This  alone,  he  affures  us,  is  fufficient. 
If  the  gangrene  be  occahoned  by  an  intenfe 
froft,  fnow  water,  or  a linen  cloth  dipped  in 
cold  water,  and  applied  to  the  part  affeded, 
Boerhaave  direds  as  the  bed:  cure. 

In  ^cafes  of  a perfed  fphacelus,  or  mortifica- 
tion, where  the  parts  are  become  abfolutely 

dead, 
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dead,  and  wholly  without  fenfe,  and  foft,  fo 
as  to  retain  the  impreffions  of  one’s  fingers 
ends,  and  are  plainly  fetid  and  corrupted,  all 
the  medicines  in  the  world  will  be  ineffectual 
to  reftore  the  part  to  its  life  and  fenfe  again  ; 
and  all  that  remains  to  be  done,  is  the  one 
miferable  remedy  of  preferving  the  reft  of  the 
body,  by  cutting  off  that  part,  to  prevent 
the  mortification  from  fpreading  farther.  A 
different  method  is  to  be  taken,  however,  in 
this  operation,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
fy??iptomSj  and  nature  of  the  part  affeCfed. 

If  only  fome  extremity  of  the  foot,  tarfiis^ 
inetatarjus,  or  inflep,  or  only  the  bare  fkin 
and  fat  are  fphacelated^  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  the  whole  foot  is  not  to  be  amputa-^ 
tedy  but,  preferving  the  limb  entire,  the  fur^ 
geon  is  only  to  remove  that  part  which  is 
vitiated  ; and  that  is  frequently  beft  to  be 
done  by  fuppuration,  or,  if  not  to  be  effected 
by  that  means,  may  be  attempted  by  the 
caiijiic.  When  it  is  to  be  done  by  fuppura- 
tion, that  is  to  be  brought  on  as  faft  as  pofti- 
ble  j and,  when  it  is  done,  the  cruft  or  ejehar 
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of  the  ulcer  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  found 

parts  with  proper  caution. 

To  haden  effedually  a fuppuration  in  thefe 

cafes,  nothing  is  fo  ferviceabie  as  the  making 
long  and  numerous  fcarifications,  deep,  near 
the  found  parts  j and  afterwards  the  inci- 
ted parts  are  to  be  well  anointed  with  the 
common  digedive  ointment,  and  after  that 
treated  with  the  balfamic  cataplafms  and 
fomentations,  in  common  ufe  on  the  like  oc- 
cafions. 

A fomentation,  alfo  very  ferviceabie  in  thefe 
cafes,  is  made  by  mixing,  in  a quart  of  de- 
codtion  of  jeordium^  or  of  barley  water,  vi~ 
7icgar  of  rue  fix  ounces,  fpirit  of  wine  with 
Venice  treacle  four  ounces,  and  two  ounces  of 
common  fait : this  is  to  be  applied  hot  with 
comprefies  to  the  part,  and  frequently  re- 
peated, till  it  is  feen  that  the  diforder  fpreads 
no  farther  j which  is  known  to  be  the  cafe, 
when  we  fee  the  tumor  of  the  vitiated  parts 
fubfide,  and  the  edges  of  the  found  parts  be- 
come tumid  all  round  : and  on  the  fecond  or 
third  day  after  this  a fuppuration  is  ufually 

formed. 
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formed,  and  the  found  parts  gradually  become 
feparated  from  the  vitiated.  After  this,  to  foften 
and  promote  a fpeedy  feparation  of  the  efehar, 
the  following  cataplafm  is  always  found  highly 
ferviceable  : viz.  fcordiiim  two  handfuls,  mal- 
lows, marjh -mallows,  and  henbajie,  of  each  one 
handful,  lavender-flowers  half  a handful  3 let 
thefe  be  boiled  to  the  confiftence  of  a cata- 
pJajm  in  vinegar,  or  oxycrate,  and  when  in 
that  Rate,  add  to  them  three  ounces  of  flour 
of  lififeed,  one  ounce  of  linfeed  oil,  and  two 
ounces  of  fal  armoniac.  This  is  to  be  ap- 
plied warm  over  the  whole,  and  retained  in 
a proper  degree  of  heat,  as  long  as  it  fliall  be 
found  neceflTary,  by  means  of  a brick  boiled 
in  water,  and  applied  wrapped  in  a linen 
cloth,  or  fome  other  like  means.  After  thefe 
methods  have  been  ufed,  and  the  whole  fur- 
rounding fkin  grows  red  and  tumefied,  a crufl 
or  efehar  is  then  formed  by  degrees,  and  the 
found  flcih  begins  to  feparate  from  the  refl:  : 
by  this  we  know  that  the  difordcr  has  done 
fpreading,  and  that  an  entire  feparation  of  the 
vitiated  parts  will  very  fh  )rtly  follow. 
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When  this  reparation  fliews  itfelf  beginning, 
5t  muft  be  promoted  as  much  as  pofTible,  by 
drefhng  the  part  with  the  common  digeftive, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  P^efiice  treacle^ 
which  muft  be  retained  on  between  the  found 
and  dead  parts.  To  make  way  for  this,  it  is 
fometimes  necelTary  to  divide  them  a little  by 
the  lajicct  j and  when  that  is  done,  and  the 
drehing  has  been  applied,  the  before-defcribed 
cataplajm  Ihould  be  again  laid  on  warm  j and 
in  all  the  fucceeding  dreflings,  whatever  is 
found  loofe  of  the  dead  part  mud:  be  care- 
fully removed.  And  if  it  be  necelTary,  from 
the  adhefion  of  the  vitiated  parts  to  the  found, 
to  ufe  the  fcijjhrs  or  fcalpel^  to  divide  them  ; 
this  is  always  to  be  done  with  very  little  either 
of  pain  or  danger : it  will  then  be  proper  to 
drefs  the  part  with  the  digeflive,  and  a com- 
mon plailler  over  it,  till  the  corrupted  parts 
are  entirely  caft  off,  and  the  ulcer  appears  per- 
fectly well  cleanfed,  and  then  the  cure  is  ea- 
fily  perfected  in  the  common  way. 

This  is  the  gentler,  and  moft  common 
method  ; feme  furgeonS;,  however,  from  the 
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tedloufnefs  of  it,  have  recourfe  diredlly,  in 
thefe  cafes,  to  the  caujlic.  They  anoint  either 
the  edges  only,  or  elfe  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
rupted part,  every  day,  with  butter  of  anti- 
mony^ or  the  caujUc  fione  liquefied,  till  the 
living  parts  are  furrounded  by  a fort  ef char, 

applying  afterwards  the  cataplafm  before  de- 
fcribed,  or  others  of  the  fame  kind,  to  prevent 
the  diforder  from  fpreading  and  to  make  the 
corrupted  parts  feparate  from  the  found,  the 
corrofive  lixivium  of  Boerhaave  is  greatly  in 
repute,  and  much  ufed  on  thefe  occafions. 
It  is  made  of  three  ounces  of  very  Rrong 
quick-lime^  mixed  with  nine  ounces  of  pot^ 
afies,  firll:  ground  feparately  to  powder,  and 
afterwards  mixed,  adding  a little  water;  they 
are  then  to  be  put  into  a glafs  veffel,  and  fet 
in  a cellar  to  run  by  deliquiu?n. 

As  foon  as  they  are  found  to  become  fluid, 
the  matter  mufl;  be  put  into  a filtre  of  coarfe 
paper,  and  the  clear  liquor  that  runs  through 
mufl:  be  kept  for  ufe.  It  is  to  be  ufed  by 
dipping  a brufli  or  feather  into  it,  and  rub- 
bing it  over  the  part  affedted  once  or  twice  a 
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day;  or  fine  linen  rags  may  be  wetted  with 
it,  and  applied  all  over  the  part  j not  forget- 
ting, however,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ule  of 
the  before-ordered  cataplafm  : this  application 
is  to  be  continued  till  the  corrupted  part  be- 
gins to  caft  off  in  crufts  or  fcales ; and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  drefted  with  the 
common  digeftive,  and,  when  perfedtly  clean- 
fed,  healed  with  a vulnerary  balfam. 

The  cauftic  before  mentioned,  which  is 
commended  by  Bellojte  in  thefe  cafes,  by  rub- 
bing over  the  parts  alfo,  will  occafion  a 
fpeedy  feparation.  And  feveral  great  authors 
advife  the  ufing  the  knife  and  atlual  cautery 
in  thefe  cafes,  dividing  and  burning  down  to 
the  found  parts ; but  the  cruelty  of  this  me- 
thod, and  the  pain,  and  fometimes  danger 
that  attends,  make  the  methods  of  cure  by 
fuppuratives,  and  mild  cauftics,  much  to  be 
preferred  : indeed,  the  furgeons  in  general  are 
not  now  fo  fond  of  calling  in  the  actual  cau^ 
tery  as  formerly. 

Finally,  when  the  fphacelus  is  fo  deeply 
affixed  in  any  part  of  the  upper  or  lower  ex- 
tremities, 
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tremitles,  that  it  has  penetrated  through  the 
mufcles  as  far  as  the  bones,  and  has  either  re- 
fifted  the  force  of  all  medicines,  or  the  pro- 
per time  for  applying  them  has  been  neg- 
ledted  • in  this  cafe,  to  preferve  the  reft  of 
the  body,  the  injured  part  muft  be  ampu- 
tated. 


( ) 


Of  the  Plague* 

IN  the  moft  ancient  times,  PlagueSy  like 
many  other  difeafes,  were  looked  upon  as 
divine  judgments^  fent  to  punifh  the  wickednefs 
of  mankind  : and,  therefore,  the  only  defence 
fought  after,  was  by  facrijices^  and  lujlrations^ 
to  appeafe  the  anger  of  incenfed  Heaven. 

How  much  foever  may  be  faid,  to  juftify 
reflexions  of  this  kind  • fince  we  are  affured 
from  Sacred  Hijiory,  that  Divine  Vengeance 
has  been  fometimes  executed  by  plagues  j yet 
it  is  certain,  that  fuch  fpeculations,  pufhed  too 
far,  are  attended  with  ill  confequences,  by  ob- 
flrudling  enquiries  into  the  natural  caufes,  and 
encouraging  a fupine  fubmiffion  to  thofe  evils, 
againft  which,  the  infinitely  good  and  wife 
Author  of  Nature,  has,  in  mofl  cafes,  provi- 
ded proper  remedies. 

Upon  this  account,  in  after-ages,  when  the 
profefilon  of  phyfic  came  to  be  founded  upon 
the  knowledge  or  Nature^  Hippocrates  dre- 
nuoudy  oppoled  this  opinion,  that  fome  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  ficknefTes  were  divnie,  and  fent  im- 
mediately from  the  gods ; and  affirmed  that 
no  difeafes  came  more  from  the  gods^  than 
others  j all  coming  from  them,  and  yet  all 
owning  their  proper  natural  caufes  : that  the 
fun,  cold,  and  winds,  were  divine  ; the  changes 
of  which,  and  their  influences  on  human  bo- 
dies, were  diligently  to  be  confidered  by  a 
phyfician. 

Which  general  pofition,  this  great  author 
of  phyfick  intended  to  be  underftood,  with 
refpedl  to  plagues^  as  well  as  other  diftem- 
pers. 

The  origins  of  all  plagues  and  peflilences 
have  arifen  moflly  from  fome  one  or  other  of 
the  following  caufes:  i.  Dead  carcajes  of 
men,  horfes,  or  cattle  flain,  and  putrefying 
above  ground  by  heat  and  moifture  ; dead 
fiJJoes  alfo,  fwarms  of  inJeSis^  bred  in  fens  and 
marfhy  countries,  as  caterpillaf's^  &c.  drowned 
in  the  ocean,  and  thrown  afliore  by  the  tide 
in  fcorching  climates,  putrefying  likewife  by 
heat  and  moiflure,  and  poifoning  the  atmo- 
fphere  with  their  noxious  particles,  and  vola- 
tile^ urinous  falts,  2.  Cloathst  rags^  animal  and 

vegetable 
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vegetable  fubftances,  taken  from  perfons  dy- 
ing of  a plague^  faturated  with  infedtious  or 
deletef'ious  particles,  which  fleam  from  them. 
3.  Bad  food,  i.  e.  putrefied  and  rotten,  abound- 
ing with  volatile,  urinous  falts : as  the  hydro- 
phobia in  dogs,  and  other  animals,  is  probably 
from  forfeits  of  putrefied  carrion,,  or  elfe  the 
infedfion  communicated  by  the  bites  of  fuch 
animals.  And,  4.  from  poifonous  exhala- 
tions arifing  from  volcanoes  and  mines,  excited 
by  fubterraneous  heat  and  fermentation.  Some 
one  of  thefe  caufes  have  been  the  natural 
fource  of  all  the  plagues,  or  peftilential  dif- 
tempers,  that  have  ever  been  in  the  world. 
They  foon,  by  their  eftervefcence,  rend,  tear, 
and  putrefy  the  folids,  and  break  the  cohe- 
jion  of  the  fluids,  and  fo  deflroy  animal  life. 

The  plague  once  begun,  frequently  joins 
itfelf  with  fuch  other  'difeafes  as  the  people 
it  attacks  are  mofl;  fubjedl  to  : hence,  in  the 
northern  nations,  where  the  feurvy  is  frequent, 
it  is  often  feen  that  the  plague  and  feurvy  ap- 
pear mixed.  Thefe  two  diflempers,  in  their 
nature  fomevvhat  agreeing,  make  each  other 
the  work,  and  more  violent  3 but,  on  the 
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contrary,  there  are  other  difeales,  depending 
on  fuch  contrary  caufes,  that  the  plague,  if 
the  patient  furvives,  proves  a cure  to  them. 

Dr.  Hodg  es  inftances  the  confumption,  and 
the  king' s-evil^  as  two  difeafes  ot  this  kind  ; 
which,  though  in  tliemfelves  of  the  mod 
terrible  kind,  and,  when  in  an  advanced  Eage, 
ufually  baffling  all  remedies,  yet  he  faw  per- 
fons,  in  the  plague  that  laft  raged  in  Lof2do?i, 
cured  of  both  by  the  plague  : the  fymptoms 
of  the  difeafe  appearing  more  mild  in  thefe, 
than  in  other  cafes,  and  the  patients  at  once 
recovering  of  both  complaints. 

Among  peftilential  fevers.  Dr.  Mead  places 
the  fmall-pox  in  high  rank  with  the  plague  : 
and,  though  thefe  two  didempers  differ  ex- 
ceedingly in  their  natures,  he  makes  his  com- 
parifon  with  great  perfpicuity  ; both  being 
contagious  diftempers,  and  both  attended  with 
certain  eruptions.  And  as  the  eruptions,  or 
puftules,  in  the  Jmall-pox,  are  of  two  kinds, 
which  has  caufed  the  diffemper  to  be  divided 
into  two  fpecies,  the  diffindl  and  confluent ; 
fo  are  there  two  forts  of  eruptions,  or  tumors, 
which  attend  the  plague  alfo.  In  the  firft, 

and 
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and  mildeft  kind  of  the  Jtnall-poXy  the  puftules 
rife  high  above  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  and 
contain  a digefted  pus  j but,  in  the  other,  the 
puftules  lye  flat,  and  are  filled  with  an  indi- 
gefted  fanies.  The  two  kinds  of  critical  tu- 
mors in  the  plague  are  yet  more  different. 
In  the  moft  favourable  cafe,  the  morbific 
matter  is  thrown  upon  fome  of  the  fofteft 
glands,  near  the  furface  of  the  body,  as  upon 
the  inguinaly  axillaryy  parotidy  or  maxillary 
glands : the  firft  appearance  of  which  is  a 
fmall  induration,  great  heat,  rednefs,  and 
fliarp  pain  near  thefe  glands.  Thefe  tumors, 
if  the  patient  recover,  like  the  puftules  of  the 
diftinft  fmall-pox,  come  to  a juft  fuppuration, 
and  thereby  difeharge  the  difeafe.  In  worfe 
cafes  of  the  diftemper,  either  inftead  of  thefe 
tumors,  or  together  with  them,  carhwicks 
are  raifed.  The  firft  appearance  of  them  is  a 
very  fmall  indurated  tumor,  not  fituate  near 
any  of  the  fore^mentioned  glands,  with  a 
dufky  rednefs,  violent  heat,  vaft  pain,  and  a 
blackifh  fpot  in  the  middle  of  the  tumor. 
This  fpot  is  the  beginning  of  a gangrene y 

which 
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which  fpreads  itfelf  more  and  more  as  the 
tumor  increafcs. 

But,  befides  the  agreement  in  thefe  critical 
difcharges,  the  two  diftempers  have  yet  a more 
manifefl  likenefs  in  thofe  livid  and  black  fpots, 
which  are  frequent  in  the  plague^  and  the 
ligns  of  fpeedy  death  : for  the  fame  are  fome- 
times  found  to  attend  the  fmali-pox^  with  as 
fatal  a confequence.  Moreover,  in  both 
difeafes,  when  eminently  malignant,  blood  is 
fometimes  voided  by  the  mouth,  by  urine, 
and  the  like : and  we  may  farther  add,  that, 
in  both,  death  is  ufually  caufed  by  mortijica^ 
tions  in  the  vifcera.  This  has  condantly  been 
found  in  ,the  plague  by  the  phyficians  in 
France',  and  I am  convinced,  from  the  ac- 
counts I have  received  from  others,  of  the 
diffedtions  of  many  people  who  had  died  of 
the  fmall-pox,  that  it  is  the  fame  alfo  in  that 
diftemper. 

This  analogy  between  the  two  difeafes,  not 
only  fhews  us,  that  we  cannot  expedl  to  cure 
the  plague^  any  more  than  the  fmall-pox,  by 
antidotes,  and  fpecific  medicines ; but  will  like- 
wife  diredl  us  in  the  cure  of  the  diftemper, 

with 
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with  which  we  are  lefs  acquainted,  by  the 
methods  found  ufeful  in  the  other  difeafe, 
which  is  more  familiar  to  us. 

In  fliort,  as,  in  the  fmaU-poXy  the  chiefeft 
part  of  the  management  confifts  in  cleaning 
the  primes  vice^  in  *the  beginning  j in  regu- 
lating the  fever  ; and  in  promoting  the  natural 
difeharges : fo,  in  the  plague^  the  fame  indi- 
cations will  take  place.  The  great  difference 
lies  in  this,  that,  in  the  plague,  the  fever  is 
often  much  more  acute  than  in  the  other  dif- 
temper ; the  ftomach,  and  bowels,  are  fome- 
times  inflamed  ; and  the  eruptions  require  ex- 
ternal applications,  which,  to  the  puftules  of 
the  fmall-pox,  are  not  neceffary. 

When  the  fever  is  very  acute,  a cool  regi- 
men, commonly  fo  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox, 
is  here  flill  more  neceffary : but  whenever 
the  pulfe  is  languid,  and  the  heat  not  excef- 
flve,  moderate  cordials  mu  ft  be  ufed. 

Vo77iiting  is  not  fo  generally  fafe  in  the 
plague,  as  in  the  fmall-pox  ; fo  that  the  moft: 
gentle  emetics  ought  to  be  ufed,  and  with 
great  caution  too,  that  the  ftomach  and 

bowels 
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bowels  be  not  inflamed  : otherwife,  the 
ftomach  ought  to  be  gently  moved ^ 

The  eruptions,  whether  glandular  tumors, 
or  carbuncles,  muft  be  left  to  the  courfe  of 
Nature,  as  is  done  in  the  fmall-pox  j but  all 
diligence  mufl  be  ufed,  by  external  applica- 
tions, to  bring  them  to  fuppurate.  Both  thefe 
tumors  are  to  be  treated,  in  moft  refpedts, 
alike.  As  foon  as  either  of  them  appears, 
fix  a cupping-glafs  to  it>  without  fcarifying ; 
and  when  that  is  removed,  apply  a fuppura- 
tive  cataplafm,  or  plaifter  of  warm  gums. 

If  the  tumors  do  not  come  to  fuppuration,' 
which  the  carbuncle  feldom  or  never  does  j 
but  if  a thin  ichor  exudes  through  the  pores, 
or  a black  cruft  appears  upon  it,  then  it  muft 
be  opened  by  incifion.  And  this  being  done, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  ftop  the  bleeding,  and 
dry  up  the  moifture  with  an  adtual  cautery, 
drefling  the  wound  afterwards  with  doftils 
dipt  in  a mixture  of  ol.  terebhith.  warmed 
pt.  ij.  and  fpt.fal.  ammo7i.  p.  j.  and  pledgets 
of  common  digeftive,  with  a fuppurative 
cataplafm  over  all.  The  next  day  the  wound 
ought  to  be  well  bathed  with  a fomentation 

made 
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Jmade  of  warm  aromatic  plants,  with  fpt,  of 
•wme  in  it  j in  order,  if  poffible,  to  make  the 
wound  digeft,  and  the  Houghs  feparate.  After 
this,  the  ulcer  may  be  treated  as  one  from  an 
ordinary  abfcefs. — Farther,  in  the  glandular 
tumors,  when  they  are  fuppurate,  we  ought 
not  to  wait  till  the  matter  has  made  its  way  to 
the  outer  fkin,  but  to  open  them  as  foon  as 
they  are  rifen  to  any  bignefs  j becaufe  thefe 
tumors  begin  deep  in  the  gland,  and  often 
‘mortify  before  the  fuppuration  has  reached  the 
fkin,  as  the  phyficians  in  France  have  found 
upon  the  diffedtion  of  many  who  died  of  the 
plague  at  Marfeilles. 

This  is  the  method  in  which  the  plague 

muft  be  treated,  in  following  the  natural 

« 

courfe  of  the  diftemper.  But  the  patient,  in 
moft  cafes,  runs  fo  great  a hazard  in  this  way, 
notwithftanding  the  utmoft  care,  that  it 
would  be  of  the  greatefl  fervice  to  mankind, 
under  this  calamity,  if  fome  artificial  difcharge 
for  the  corrupted  humours  could  be  found 
out  *.  for  this  purpofe  large  bleeding,  and 
profufe  fweating,  have  been  recommended 
upon  fome  experience. 


Dr. 
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Dr.  Ssdenham  tried  both  thefe  evacuations 
with  good  luccefs,  and  has  made  two  very 
judicious  remarks  upon  them.  The  fird:  is, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  unlefs  in 
the  beginning  of  the  ficknefs,  before  the 
natural  courfe  of  the  dhlemper  has  too  long 
taken  place  ; becaufe,  otherwife,  we  can  only 
expedt  to  put  all  into  confufion  without  any 
advantage.  • His  other  obfervation  is,  that  we 
cannot  expedl  any  profperous  event  from  either 
of  thefe  evacuations,  unlefs  they  are  very  co- 
pious ^ there  being  no  profpedl  of  furmounting 
fo  violent  a malignity  without  bolder  methods 
than  muft  be  taken  in  ordinary  cafes. 

The  practice  of  bleedings  in  France j we  are 
informed,  was  carried  on,  with  a liberal  hand, 
and  very  fuccefsfully : their  method  w'as  to 
draw  off,  the  firft  day,  twelve  ounces  of  blood, 
and  four  or  five  more  every  two  hours  after  ; 
till  the  patient,  by  the  affidance  of  a plentiful 
ufe  of  ptifines,  and  cooling  drinks,  fell  into 
a profufe  fweating,  which  was  ufually  kept 
up  for  many  hours.  And  Dr.  Sydenham  ad- 
vifes  it  to  be  continued,  without  intermiffion, 
full  twenty-four  hours.  Indeed,  it  is  more 

0^2  prudent 
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prudent  to  run  fomc  hazard  in  exceeding,  than 
to  let  the  patient  perilh  for  want  of  due  eva- 
cuations. 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  commended,  as  of 
fingular  efficacy,  in  the  plague,  and  peJH- 
lential  fevers : Pifo  relates  that  it  is  the 
principal  remedy  of  the  Indians  j and  Dr. 
Harris  obferves  that  the  Turks  have,  prin- 
cipally, recourfe  to  it.  Dr.  Boerhaave  fays, 
vinegar  is  juftly  efteemed  for  its  anti-pefti- 
lential  virtues,  both  as  a prefervative  from 
the  lirft  attack  of  the  plague,  and  the  cure 
thereof : that  Sylvius  took  two  fpoonfuls  of 
it  every  morning,  before  he  vilited  his  pa*- 
tients,  in  a general  plague  feafon ; and  all 
along  remained  perfectly  free  from  every 
fymptom  of  the  diftemper.  Dr.  Hover  fays 
he  cured  fome  failors  of  the  plague,  by  one 
very  plentiful  bleeding,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
hundred  ounces,  and  with  drink  ffiarpened 
with  fpirit,  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

It  has  been  remarked,  both  by  the  French, 
Fnglifi,  and  Germans,  and  particularly  by 
Sylvius,  Forefius,  and  Diemerbroeck,  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  plague,  almoft  all  the  foap- 

boilers. 
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boilers^  fullers^  and  fuch  whofe  bufinefs  led 
them  to  make  ufe  of  foap^  or  even  thofe  who 
put  on  clean  linen  that  had  been  walhed  in 
foapy  watery  died  of  the  diftemper;  whilfl: 
thofe  were  found  to  efcape,  who  were  in  like 
manner  any  way  concerned  with  acids* 


rhe 
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‘The  Small-Pox, 


TH  E fmall-pox  is  a contagious  difeafe^ 
appearing  in  pudules,  or  ulcerous  erup- 
tions on  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  which  leave 
efchars  behind  them. 

It  bears  fo  great  a refemblance  to  the 
mealies,  that,  for  a day  or  two  at  firll,  it  is 
difficult  to  diftinguiffi  between  tliem.  But 
this  difference  is  evident,  that,  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  peccant  matter  is  more  thick  and 
vifcid  j in  the  mealies,  more  fubtile,  hot, 

t 

and  bilious. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  confidered  the  fmall-pox  as 
a cutaneous  inflammation,  joined  with  a co7i- 
tagious  eruption ; and  therefore  required,  for 
the  moft  part,  the  genual  remedies  for  the 
former,  with  thofe  that  are  efteemed  fpecific 
in  the  latter.  He  was  naturally  led  to  Inch  a 
method  as  enabled  him  not  only  to  mitigate 
the  fymptoms^  and  to  leffen  the  danger  of  the 
diftemper,  but' fometimes  even  to  prevent  any 
eruption,  by  fubduing  it  on  its  firfl  attack  : 

and 
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and  he  doubted  not  but  that  a variolous  fever 
might  be  obferved  by  others,  ufing  the  fame 
regimen,  to  be  fometimes  removed  before  it 
produced  a variolous  eruption. 

The  contagious  matter  of  the  fmall-pox, 
being  mixed  wuth  the  humours,  produces 
effedts,  nearly,  in  the  following  order,  and 
method : horripilations,  cold  ftiffhefs,  pain  in 
the.  head,  neck,  limbs,  and  back ; naufea, 
vomiting,  acute  fever,  redlefnefs ; and,  in 
children,  doling,  fleepinefs,  and  epileptic  fits. 

It  has  an  affinity  with  all  other  inflamma- 
tory difeafes : and,  therefore,  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fympfoms^  bleedings  and  repetitions 
thereof  if  neceffary ; occafional  vomiting ; 
emollient  and  lenient  clyjiers  j and  plenty  of 
diluting  liquors  3 are  the  general  means  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ufeful. 

Great  fweats  are  of  dangerous  confequence 
in  the  firfl:  ffage  of  this  diftemper,  and  there- 
fore carefully  to  be  avoided  : and,  indeed,  in 
the  mofl  violent  cafes,  the  fuccefs  moft  com- 
monly depends  upon  the  proper  management 
at  firff,  both  before,  and  during  the  eruption 
of  the  puftules,  by  fupplying  the  patient  with 
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plentiful  draughts  of  nitrous  emulfion^  orange 
*whe)'y  See.  for  want  of  which,  an  immoderate 
exaltation  of  the  ferment  increafes  the  force  of 
the  morbific  matter,  fo  much,  that  the  patient 
links  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe ; when, 
by  reafon  of  the  confufed,  and  irregular  mo- 
tion, raifed  in  the  blood,  the  matter  of  the 
difeafe  cannot  difentangle  itfelf.  and  hence 
bloody  urine,  and  petechias,  are  the  natural 
confequences, 

Mr.  Wilfon,  the  hofpital  furgeon  to  the 
Englifli  army,  not  far  from  Louvain,  ann.  1705, 
bled  plentifully  thofe  who  feemed  to  be  at- 
tacked with  the  fymptoms  of  the  Jmall-pox, 
and  were  feverilh,  or  plethoric  j and  if  at- 
tended with  any  pain,  naufea,  or  other  com- 
plaint of  the  llomach,  he  ordered  an  emetic 
of  ipecacoanha,  and  then  gave  them  barley- 
water  acidulated  with  fpirit  of  fait,  and 
fweetened  with  fyrup  of  com-poppy,  to  be 
drank  when  thirfty.  The  patients  were  kept 
cool,  with  the  doors  open,  all  the  day  long. 
Their  diet  was  panada  : and,  by  this  method, 
nioft  of  them  recovered. 

The  great  bufinefs  is  to  keep  the  inflamed 

blood 
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blood  within  its  true  bounds,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  aflift  the  expulfion  of  the  morbific 
matter  through  the  fkin ; and  this  is  beft  ef- 
fected by  occafional  bleedings,  with  cooling 
and  diluting  medicines. 

When  the  inflammation  attacks  the  bowels, 
a diarrhcea  generally  enfues,  for  which  bleeds 
ing  feems  to  be  the  moft  neceffary  expedient, 
where  the  patient’s  ftrength  can  admit  of  it ; 
and,  indeed,  I believe,  it  very  rarely  hap- 
pens, but  that  it  may  be  put  in  practice, 
upon  any  extraordinary  emergency,  with 
much  fafety.  One  inftance  I may  infert  for 
the  confirmation  of  this  opinion.  I attended 
a young  lady  who  had  a contiguous  eruption 
of  the  fmall-pox.  The  fixth  day  of  the  dif- 
temper,  fhe  was  fuddenly  furprized  with  a 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  in  a while 
after,  before  I could  be  fetched  to  her  from 
fome  diflance,  fhe  had  a very  large  difcharge 
by  the  bowels,  which  relieved,  and,  in  a 
manner,  carried  off  the  dyfpticea : but  then 
the  flux  was  too  profluent  to  be  borne. 
Wherefore  a clyfier  of  milk  and  diacodium 
was  given,  to  pacify  the  bowels  j which,  for 
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a fliort  fpace  of  time,  feemed  to  have  fome 
good  effedf  j but  then  the  fliortnefs  of  breath 
grew  bad  again,  and  the  urine  was  deeply 
tinged  with  blood.  I ordered  bleeding  in  the 
arm,  which  foon  gave  her  fome  relief  j and 
the  following  mixture  to  drink  a cupful  of 
at  pleafure,  viz,  Briftol  water  acidulated  with 
lemon-juice,  and  fweetened  with  fyrup  of 
corn-poppy.  But  after  a while,  the  fame  dif-^ 
hculty  returning,  the  bleeding  was  again  re- 
peated in  leffer  quantity  ; and  fo  every  two  or 
three  hours,  till  the  dyfpncea  was  no  longer  a 
prevailing  fymptom. 

It  was  computed  that  this  patient  loft,  in 
five  feveral  bleedings,  within  the  fpace  of 
fourteen  hours,  more  than  a pound  of  blood. 
By  thefe  means,  alfo,  the  inflammatory  diar- 
rhoea was  perfedly  appeafed,  and  the  urine 
no  longer  tinged  with  blood  ; the  codtion  was 
aflafted,  the  pocks  afforded  a laudable  fuppu- 
ration,  and  the  patient,  though  of  a very  de- 
licate habit,  perfedlly  recovered. 

A ptyalifmus  is  a regular  attendant  of  the 
confluent  fmall-pox  in  adults,  from  the  fifth 
or  fixth  day,  till  after  the  crifis ; and  it  is  fo 

neceffary 
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neceffary,  that,  if  it  flop  fuddenly,  and  return 
not  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  patient  is 
fuppofed  to  be  in  very  great  danger. 

On  a fimilar  occafion,  when  bleeding  could 
no  longer  be  of  any  ufe,  I have  known  the 
extraordinary  effects  of  a cinnabar  fumigation 
to  have  been  experienced  in  a moft  difficult 
and  dangerous  criffs,  when,  from  a congef- 
tion  of  humours  about  the  neck  and  throat, 
the  patient  feemed  to  be  in  a manner  fuffo- 
cated.  The  experiment  proved  very  effica- 
cious ; for  the  fubtilty  of  the  fume,  by  pene- 
trating the  thorax,  occafioned  a fudden  fit  of 
coughing,  whereby  a very  great  quantity  of 
filthy  vifcid  phlegm  was  excreated,  which 
gave  a fpeedy  relief  to  the  patient’s  breathing  : 
and  from  the  gangrenous  f.oughs  which 
were  feparated,  and  brought  off  after- 
wards, by  the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  it  ap- 
peared, indeed,  that  the  mufcular  parts  of 
the  throat  had  been  refcued  from  a dangerous 
mortification.  The  ptyalijrn  was  plentiful, 
and  continued  many  days  3 till  the  morbid 
caufe,  with  the  afliftance  of  repeated  purging 
of  the  body,  was  totally  extinguiffied. 


The 
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The  Is  a cutaneous  dileafe,  con- 

fining in  a general  appearance  of  erup- 
tions, not  tending  to  fuppuration,  accompa- 
nied with  a fever. 

This  diftemper  feems  to  bear  a great  affinity 
to  the  fmall-pox ; the  fymptoms  being  in  many 
refpedts  the  fame,  the  caufe  nearly  the  fame, 
and  the  regimen  and  cure  not  much  different. 

The  eruptions  ufually  appear  about  the 
fourth  day,  like  jlea-biteSy  over  the  whole 
body  ; but  thicker  and  redder,  and  with 
greater  Inflammation,  than  thofe  of  the  fmall^ 
pox ; and  vanifh  in  four  or  flx  days  after  ap- 
pearance, being,  when  at  the  height,  not 
larger  than  pins  heads. 

This  inflammation  does  not  only  affedt  the 
furface  of  the  body,  but  the  inner  parts  alfo, 
and  particularly  the  lungs : hence  follow  a 
cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  And  al- 
though the  diffemper  in  its  nature  be  lefs  dan- 
gerous 
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gerous  than  the  fmall-pox,  and  of  fhcrter 
duration  ; yet  it  feizes  with  more  violent  heat, 
and  greater  anxiety,  than  the  other  does. 

When  blood  is  taken  away  in  the  beginning 
of  this  diftemper,  it  is  accounted  a mod:  ge- 
neral fecurity  to  prevent  the  inflammation’s 
falling  upon  the  lungs ^ and  bowels ; and, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  of,  at 
firfl:,  as  a principal  remedy  ; or,  if  it  has  been 
negledled,  it  mufl:  ftill  be  put  in  pradice  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  diftemper,  and  repeated 
alfOj  if  there  be  occafion,  upon  any  emer- 
gency. And  at  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  like- 
wife,  when  the  fkin  is  growing  dry,  and 
peeling  off,  it  will  be  a great  error  not  to 
open  a vein  again  ; that  by  this  means  a flux 
of  humours  upon  the  bread  and  inteftines^ 
and  the  fymptoms  of  a he^itc  fever  and  co7i- 
Jumption^  may  be  happily  prevented. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  the  fame  as  is  pre- 
feribed  in  the  fmall-pox  j taking  particular 
care  that  the  body  be  kept  lax  rather  than 
bound  up,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
diftemper. 

And  to  thofe  cooling  remedies  which  are 

direded 
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directed  In  the  other  diftemper,  mufl  be  add- 
ed fuch  as  abate  the  cough,  and  help  expec- 
toration i particularly  oily  lindtus,  and  the 
pedtoral  infufion,  of  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  nitre,  the  patient  may  drink 
liberally,  and  often. 

Opiates^  in  the  progrefs  of  this  diftemper, 
to  quiet  a cough,  which,  from  the  (harp  de- 
fluxion upon  the  lungs,  threatens  a hedlic  fe- 
ver and  confumption,  are  generally  ufeful. 

Gentle  purges  are  to  be  given  at  due  inter- 
vals. milk^  chajige  of  air,  and  exercife^ 

fuitable  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  are 
alfo  neceftary. 


Tremor, 
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“Tremor. 

E MO  R is  nearly  a-kin  to  convulfion, 
wherein  there  is  fomething  of  a convul- 
live  motion,  or  fhaking,  accompanying  a vo- 
luntary, or  natural  motion. 

It  confifts  in  a violent  agitation  of  the  limbs, 
in  contrary  directions  j owing  to  a deficiency 
of  the  due  tone,  and  proper  nifus  of  the  af- 
feCted  parts. 

Tremors  have  been  diftinguifhied  by  authors^ 
into  active  and  paffive.  The  aCtive  is  that 
which  happens  in  violent  paffions  \ as  terror ^ 
anger,  joy y 6cc.  or  in  intermitting j and 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  femi-convulfive  mo- 
tions. The  paffive  is  owing  to  a private  caufe, 
and  is  allied  to  the  i^mi-paralytic  aff'eBions. 
Hence  it  is  accidental,  and  tranfitory. 

The  paffive  tremors  of  the  limbs,  when 
confidered  as  a difeafe,  are  to  be  diftinguiffied 
from  thofe  which  are  caufed  by  external  ac- 
cidents, fuch  as  being  plunged  into  cold  wa- 
ter I 
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ter,  and  drinking  ftrong  tea,  or  coffee ; and 
other  Inch  accidental  caufes. 

Perfons  fubjedl  to  tremors  of  the  limbs,  are 
principally  old  people,  in  whom  the  vital 
principle  is  grown  weak  and  languid  j and 
the  more  the  difeafe  is  confirmed,  by  being 
grown  habitual,  the  more  difficult  is  the  cure. 
But  if  a cafe  of  this  kind  be  taken  in  hand, 
as  foon  as  it  feizes  the  patient,  and  be  treated 
in  a rational  manner,  it  is*  often  perfedlly 
cured.  In  order  to  this,  the  firft  ffep  muff 
be  the  perfectly  cleanfing  the  frimce  vice,  by 
repeated  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  the  extradl  of 
black  hellebore.  If  any  habitual  evacuation  has 
been  omitted,  as  bleeding,  or  the  like,  this 
muff  be  reffored  in  the  accuffomed  manner ; 
or  if  any  natural  flux  of  blood,  by  the 
hcemorrhoides,  or  other  wife,  has  flopped,  this 
alfo  muff  be  recalled  by  proper  medicines,  or 
by  the  application  of  leeches.  After  this,  the 
due  tone  of  the  parts  is  to  be  reffored  by  ner- 
vine medicines,  as  by  wine  impregnated  with 
ferpyllum,  lave?ider,  fajjafras,  guaiacum,  and  the 
like  ingredients ; and,  externally,  by  rubbing 
the  parts  with  Jpirit  of  cajior,  camphire,  fer- 
pyllum 5 
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Pyllum  ; and  bathing  them  with  decodlions  of 
tanzy\  favine,  feverfew y &c. 

The  medicine  commonly  made  ufe  of  in 
tremors,  and  other  nervous  diftempers,  is  the 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender.  The  moft  fuc- 
' cefsful  way  of  ufing  it,  is,  by  taking  thirty 
or  forty  drops,  twice  or  thice  a day,  dropt  on 
loaf  fugar.  It  is  fuppofed,  that,  by  this  way, 
the  moft  fpirituous  and  efficacious  parts  make 
their  way  by  the  nerves  of  the  palate,  &c. 
without  undergoing  the  courfe  of  the  circu- 
lation 5 as  it  muft  otherwife  do,  when  taken 
in  a liquid  vehicle. 


R 
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ASpafm  may  be  either  univerfal,  extend- 
ing itfelf  over  the  whole  body,  which 
is  a very  rare  cafe  j or  partial,  occupying  only 
fome  one  part  of  the  body:  thefe  are  very 
frequent,  and  feize  at  times  on  every  part, 
from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  univerfal  fpaf?nsy  are, 
'i . The  Teta72USy  which  feizes  upon  the  whole 
body,  and  makes  it  ftiff,  and  rigid,  in  every 
part,  2.  The  E?nproJihotonoSy  which  bends 
the  body  forwards,  fo  that  the  head  is  brought 
to  meet  the  knees.  3.  Opijihotonos  \ this 
inclines  the  whole  body  forcibly  back-_ 
wards.  And,  4.  the  Catalepfis,  which  feizes 
the  whole  JyJiem  in  a moment,  and  fixes  it 
rigidly  in  that  pofture  in  which  it  finds  it  5 
fo  that  the  pofition  of  every  limb,  and  the 
very  turn  of  the  countenance,  and  look  of 
the  eyes,  are  the  very  fame  as  when  the  pa-» 
ti^nt  was  feized, 

Ta 
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To  the  clafs  of  particular,  and  partial 
belong,  I . Many  of  the  Arthritic  complaints. 
2.  The  Incubus,  or  Night-mare,  which  is  a 
fpafm  of  the  breaft.  3.  The  Convulfive  AJlhma, 
4.  The  Cynic  Spafm,  which  is  a peculiar  dif- 
tortion  of  the  face,  refembling  the  geftures, 
and  fnarlings  of  a dog.  This  endures  ufually 
many  hours,  and  is  often  of  very  fatal  confe- 
quence,  frequently  terminating  in  an  apoplexy, 
or  in  fome  terrible  convulfions.  5,  The  Ri- 
fus  Sardonicus,  refembling  that  of  a perfon 
laughing,  which  only  differs  from  the  former, 
in  that  it  is  attended  with  an  abfolute  deliri- 
um, which  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  other.  6. 
The  Priapifm,  which  is  an  involuntary,  and 
painful  eredion  of  the  penis.  7.  The  Spaftic 
Contradion  of  the  Colon,  in  flatulent  cholics, 
8.  The  fixt  Spaf?ns  of  Paracelfus,  which  are 
often  affliding  podagric  and  arthritic  patients. 

Spafms  in  general,  be  fide  thefe  diflindlons, 
are  divided  by  authors  into  the  hidden,  or  in- 
flantaneous,  which  feize  upon  any  mufcle  in 
a moment,  and  keep  it  for  a conflderable  time 
in  a painful  ftate  of  contradion  5 and  the  flow 
ones, 
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The  flow  ones  are  of  two  kinds : i.  the 
mufcular  and  tendinous  ; and,  2.  the  fibril-. 
lary.  In  the  firfl  of  thefe,  the  whole  muf- 
cle  is  affe6:ed  with  tenfive  pains,  and  the 
limb  becomes  finally  contra«^ed.  In  the  other, 
the  feparate  fibres  of  the  mufcle  are  only  af- 
fcdled.  This  is  ufually  the  cafe  in  fpaffns,  in 
arthritic  cafes,  which  feize  a few  fibres  only 
at  firft,  but  finally  faflen  upon  more,  and  ex^ 
tend  themfelves  over  the  whole  mufcle,  in 
which  cafe  the  pain  ufually  becomes  lefs. 

A tenfive  pain  in  the  neck,  occafioned  by 
fitting,  or  lying,  in  an  uneafy  pofture,  ufually 
called  a crick  in  the  neck,  is  alfo  to  be  enu- 
merated among  the  partial  fpafms : and,  fi- 
nally, thefe  affedlions  are  not  refirained  wholly 
to  the  external  parts,  but  often  feize  alfo  up- 
on the  internal,  as  the  oefophagus,  the  ffo- 
mach,  the  bladder,  &c. 

It  is  a common  error,  to  confound  the 
word  Ipafm  with  convulfion  : their  difference 
is  evident  j the  one  being  ffationary,  and  imr 
moveable  j the  other  erratic,  and  flying  froni 
pne  part  of  the  mufcle  to  another,  and 
|i'pn4  one  mufcle  to  another.  The  con- 
vulfion 
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vulfion  alfo  ufually  extends  itfelf  farther  than 
the  fpafm^  and  is  greater  in  degree  ; and,  fi- 
nally, the  is  a much  lefs  dangerous  com- 
plaint than  the  convulfion. 

Men  are  much  more  fubjedl  to  fpafms  in 
general,  than  women  j and,  among  them^ 
fuch,  as  are  of  a fanguine  and  plethoric  ha- 
bit, are  mod;  of  all  fubjedt  to  them. 

The  general  caufe  of  fpafms  is  an  abun- 
dance of  blood,  in  a body  where  the  veffels 
are  fmall ; and  Nature  is  endeavouring  to 
throw  off  the  load  of  the  plethora  from  vef- 
fels, where  it  is  troublefome  to  her,  by  this 
means  j which,  though  an  erroneous  one,  is 
therefore  not  without  its  end. 

The  univerfal  fpafms  are  greatly  the  mofl 
dangerous,  as  they  are  frequently  attended 
with  internal  inflammations  j and  the  partial 
fpafms  too  often  degenerate  into  convulfions. 

If  fpafms  are  very  frequent  in  young  people^ 
they  are  to  be  fufpeded  of  threatening  arthri- 
tic complaints  in  old-age ; and  when  perfons 
have  been  free  from  fpafms  in  their  youth, 
and  become  fubjedt  to  them  when  old,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  they  portend  apo- 
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plexies,  palfies,  and  fuffocative  catarrhs : and 
in  general  all  fpafms^  as  they  are,  in  reality,  no 
other  than  the  incomplete  attempts  of  Nature, 
to  free  herfelf  of  fomewhat  that  offends  her 
in  particular  parts,  portend  fome  worfe  mif- 
chief,  when  they  are  obferved  to  return  fre- 
quently, and  with  violence.  Spafms  happen- 
ing in  acute  difeafes,  and  from  wounds,  ar^ 
always  very  dangerous  fymptoms,  and  threaten 
convuHions,  and  other  mifchiefs. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  when  the  fits  are  off» 
are  bleeding  in  any  manner  j by  the  lancet, 
by  leeches,  or  by  cupping-,  as  may  be  moft 
proper,  in  regard  to  the  part  principally  af- 
fected, and  other  circum fiances : after  this, 
the  primes  via  are  to  be  cleanfed  by  purges, 
from  all  foulneffes  that  may  adhere  to  them  : 
and,  finally,  fuch  medicines  are  to  be  given, 
as  are  known  to  attenuate  the  blood  : and, 
with  all  this,  gentle  exercife  is  of  great  fer- 
vice.  In  the  time  of  the  fit,  lenient,  and  pa- 
regoric medicines  ; of  this  kind  are  fuccinum, 
fpirit  of  hartforn,  &c.  To  thefe  are  to  be 
added  the  acrid  vegetables,  fuch  as  the  more 
temperate  carminatives-,  and  the  emulfive  di- 
luent 
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Juent  medicines,  nitre  and  cinnabar^ 

This  laO:  is  famous  alone  in  all  thcfe  cafes, 
and  indeed  in  all  emotions  of  the  blood  j but 
neither  this,  nor  any  of  the  others,  will  take 
efFedt  till  after  bleedings  if  the  Jpnfm  be  vio- 
lent. The  volatile  alkalies  alfo  fucceed  beft 
when  mixed  with  a fixed  one  ; fuch  as  the 
Spirit  of  hartf:^orn  with  the  tinSiure  of  fait  of 
tartar,  or  of  antimony. 


Convidfonl 


( ) 


Co7ivulfion, 


HIS  is  a continual  involuntary  contrac- 


tion of  fome  parts  of  the  body,  other- 
wife  accuftomed  to  move  according  to  the  di- 
redion  of  the  will. 

It  owes  its  origifi  to  a contraction  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  part,  occafioned  by  a too  co- 
pious and  violent  influx  of  the  nervous  juice : 
of  which  there  may  be  infinite  caufes  in  the 
blood,  arteries,  meninges,  brain,  nerves,  muf- 
cles, cranium,  6cc. 

The  ufual  evacuations,  and  medicines  proper 
for  the  cure  of  convulfions,  are  phlebotomVy 
emetics^  catharticSy  epifpaJUcSy  and  proper  ce- 
phalics : as  volatile  aromatic  fpirity  fpirit  of 
lavender y fpirit  of  hartfjorUy  tinBure  of  caj- 
tor,  cinnabar  of  antimonyy  cafummunair  rooty 
Valeria?!  rooty  volatile  fait  of  amber  y &c.  given 
in  different  forms. 

Convulfions  in  children  are  caufed  by  fe- 
veral  different  means,  and  therefore  require 
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a different  treatment.  If  they  arlfe  from  a 
repreffion  of  fweats,  the  common  alexiphar- 
mics  are  to  be  given  ; and,  in  the  interme- 
diate times,  fmall  dofes  of  merciiriui  dulcis. 
If  they  are  owing  to  acrimonious  humours  in 
the  bowels,  they  are  to  be  cured;  by  gentle 
dofes  of  fyrup  of  rhubarb,  and  powders  '0^ 
calcined  cryjial^  and  other  abforbents.  When 
they  are  caufed  by  abundant  ferofities,  'uale- 
rian  roots,  and  aurum  fidminans,  are  greatly 
recommended.  When  they  are  epileptic,  and 
return  very  frequently,  cin7iabar  is  to  be  given 
frequently  in  powders and  when  they  are 
owing  to  worms,  mercurius  didcis  is  the  beff: 
of  all  remedies. 


Chorea 
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Chorea  SanBi  Viti, 

Dr.  Sydenham  properly  obferves  this  dif- 
temper  to  be  an  univerfal  convuliion, 
which  fometimes  continues  feveral  weeks,  nay 
months,  without  intermiffion. 

Thofe  afFedled  with  this  diforder,  are  con- 
tinually in  ftrange  motions,  with  their  head, 
legs,  and  arms ; fo  that  they  are  unfit  to  feed 
themfelves. 

It  differs  from  other  convulfions,  in  that 
the  motions  are  not  painful  j nor  are  any  of 
the  extremities,  or  parts,  forcibly  contracted, 
or  extended  for  any  time. 

Boys,  and  girls,  are  moft  fubjeCt  to  this 
difeafe  j and  that,  from  ten  years  of  age,  to 
puberty  : though  the  latter  oftener  than  the 
former. 

It  fometimes  precedes  the  firft  eruption  of 
the  menfes  y in  which  cafe,  proper  cathartics, 
with  calomel,  and  deobftruents,  are  generally 

ufed  J 
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ufed  j otherwife  evacuations,  and  anti-epikp-^ 
tics^  as  in  other  nervous  dijletnpers  j and  af- 
terwards the  cold  bathj  barkj  and  chalybeate 
medicines. 


Hiccough 
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Hiccough 


HIS  is  a fiidden,  irregular  infpiratlonj 


wherein  the  ftomach,  and  the  parts  con- 
tained in  the  lower  venter,  are  impelled  down- 
wards. 

The  hiccough  is  not  immediately  a diforder 
of  the  ftomach,  as  it  is  ufually  imagined  ; but 
a convulfive  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  where- 
by that  mufcle  retiring  impetuoufly  down^ 
wardsi  impels  the  parts  beneath  it. 

It  is  occalioned  by  fharp  humours  j a too 
great  plenitude  of  the  ftomach  j a bit  of  any 
thing  ftopped  at  its  upper  orifice  ; or,  in  the 
general,  by  any  thing  capable  of  irritating  the 
nerves  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  remedy  for  the  hiccough ^ according  to 
Hippocrates j is  to  fetch  the  breath  very  long ; 
or  even  to  ftop  the  breath  for  fome  time.  A 
fneezmg  happening  upon  a hiccoughy  gene- 
rally cures  it ; the  diaphragrUy  ftiook  by  the 
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violent  expiration,  being  apt  to  throw  off  what 
before  irritated  it. 

People  fubjed:  to  habitual  hiccoughs,  will 
find  relief,  by  ufually  wearing  a belt  round 
the  abdomen  and  fuch  Ihould  always  ufe  mo- 
derate exercife,  and  avoid  large  draughts  of 
cold  liquors. 

Carminatives,  vinegar,  miijk,  and  lauda- 
num, have  been  fuccefsfully  ufed,  for  reme- 
dying this  diforder. 


Sneezing'l 
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Sneezing. 


HIS  is  a convulfive  motion  of  the 


mufcles  of  the  breaft,  ufed  in  expira- 
tion ; wherein,  after  fufpending  the  infpira- 
tion  begun,  the  air  is  repelled,  from  the 
mouth  and  nofe,  with  a momentary  violence 
and  noife. 

The  caufe  is  an  irritation  of  the  upper 
membrane  of  the  nofe,  which  communicates 
with  the  intercoftal  nerve,  by  means  of  the 
twigs  that  it  detaches  to  it, 

This  irritation  is  performed  either  exter- 
nally, by  flrong  fmells,  as  marjoram^  rofeSy 
&c.  or  by  duft  floating  in  the  air,  and  taken 
by  infpiration  ; or  by  fharp,  pungent  medi- 
cines, as  creJJ'eSf  and  other  JiernutatorieSy 
which  vellicate  the  membrane  of  the  nofe  ; 
or,  internally,  by  the  acrimony  of  the  lympha, 
or  mucus,  which  naturally  moiflens  the  mem- 
brane. 

The  matters  cafl  forth  by  fneezing,  come 
primarily  from  the  nofe  and  throat  j the  pi- 
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tuitary  nwjibrane  continually  exuding  a mucus 
thither : and,  fecondarily,  from  the  breaft,  the 
trachea^  and  the  bronchia  of  the  lungs.  ‘ 

Too  much  fneezing  is  a difeafe  of  the  con- 
yulfive  kind,  and  therefore  in  general  requires 
the  fame  cure.  Lenients,  and  mucilages,  are 
to  be  drawn  up  into  the  noftrils. 

Sneezi?ig  coming  upon  a hiccough^  puts  an 
end  to  it ; becaufe  it  is  a fpafmodic  motion 
contrary  to  it. 


Convulfive 
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Convtilfive  or  Hooping  Cough. 

diforder  is  of  the  fpafmodic  kind, 
and  is  diftinguiflied  from  other  coughs, 
by  a fingular  hooping.^  and  noife.  It  is  difficult 
to  afcertain  what  parts  are  principally  affedled, 
whether  the  limgSy  diaphragm^  or  jiomach ; 
they  are,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure  fo,  by 
Jympatiy  of  parts : but  it  ffiould  feem  that 
the  ftomach  is  principally  affedted,  from  the 
relief  the  patient  finds  from  vomiting  up,  at 
the  end  of  the  fit,  a quantity  of  roapy,  heavy, 
phlegm y or  infpiffiated  glandular  liquor  ; 
which  could  not  pofiibly  be  fo  frequently 
ejedted  from  the  lungs  of  children,  or  be  ac- 
cumulated there  in  fuch  quantities. 

The  moft  fuccefsful  method  of  treating  this 
diforder,  feems  alfo  to  favour  this  opinion  5 
as  thofe  medicines  that  attenuate  the  vifcid 
phlegm,  difcharge  it  from  the  ftomach,  and 
llrengthen  the  organ  at  the  fame  time,  are 
found  to  give  the  greatcfl  relief,  and  ffiorten 
the  duration  of  this  tedious  malady. 
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Gentle  vomits  are  Hun  1 particularly  ufeful, 
and  iliould  be  given  once  in  two  or  three 
days;  either  the  ipecacoanha  ns:ine\  or,  Which 
has  fucceeded  heft  with  Ibme,  the  whih 
'vitriol.  A few  grains  of  rhiijarb^  or  elfe  a 
iinlk  clyfter,  with  a drain  or  two  ot  foft  foap 
dilfolved,  fhould  alfo  occaftonally  be  given; 
to  carry  off  the  offending  caufe  by  the 
bowels : and  the  bdrk  ftaould  be  given  in  dO-^- 
codtion,  or  fubftance,  three  times  a day,  to 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach. 

When  the  diforder  is  attended  with  fever ^ 
both  bleedingj  and  blifters  may  be  neceflaryj 
and,  when  the  cough  and  fpafns  are  violent, 
twenty,  or  thirty  drops  of  paregoric  elixir 
may  occaftonally  be  taken ; or  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  a mixture  prepared  with  ftx 
ounces  of  inujk  julep,  half  an  ounce  of  pare- 
goric elixir,  and  a dram  or  two  of  tin5lure  of 
valerian  : an  ammoniac  folution  may  be 

given  alfo,  with  caftor,  by  fpoonfuls^  for  this 
purpofc; . 

Dr.  Pother gilhtzommtndiS  the  following 
timoJiial  compofttion,  as  a ufeful  medicine  in 
this  diforder:  viz.  half  a dram  of  powder  of 
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crab' s-clciwiy  and  two  grains  of  emetic  tartar  '^ 
rubbed  together.  One  grain,  one  and  a half, 
or  two  grains  of  this,  may  be  added  to  five  or 
fix  of  any  tejiaceous  powder,  and  given  in  a 
fmall  fpoonful  of  milk  and  water,  in  the  fore- 
noon, between  breakfaft  and  dinner,  to  a child 
of  a year  old. 

If  the  quantity  does  not  prove  fufficient  to 
excite  vomiting,  it  fliould  be  increafed  next 
day,  to  fuch  a dofe  as  will  produce  this 
effedi ; and  repeated  about  the  fame  hour  at 
night.  When  the  fever  is  vehement,  half  the 
former  dofe  of  antimonial  powder  may  be 
given  with  a few  grains  of  nitre,  or  the  foL 
lowingy^'u^’r  powder,  viz.  calc,  antimon.  non 
ablut.  pulv.  co?itray.  comp,  nitr.  Va  pt.  aq.  M. 

This  generally  procures  an  agreeable  fweat, 
and  abates  the  fever;  but,  if  it  fails  to  procure 
a ftool  or  two  daily,  a proper  quantity  of 
magnefia  may  be  given  at  bed-time  with  the 
antimonial  powder. 

When  the  cough  decrcafes,  and  every  other 
fymptom  abates,  the  powder  may  be  taken 
only  for  tw'o  days  together,  and  omitted  on 
the  third.  Every  other  day  will  then  fuffice  ; 
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and  then  only  once,  or  twice  a week,  till  the 
Cough  is  wholly  gone. 

During  this  procefs,  afj'es  milk  is  directed  ; 
and  to  eat  fparingly  of  the  lighteft  meats,  broth 
likewife,  and  milk  in  any  fliape.  Quantity 
is  dridtly  enjoined  to  be  regarded  j for  the 
more,  and  oftener,  the  lliomach  is  filled  to  the 
leaft  degree  of  oppreffion,  the  longer  the  difi* 
eafe  continues,  and  with  the  greater  violeneeA 
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Convitlfive  AJlhma. 


HIS  difeafe  is  a violent  convulfive  com- 


preflion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  breaft, 
in  which  Nature’s  efforts  feem  to  be  the  re- 
lieving of  herfelf  from  the  load  of  a pletho7^ay 
by  a fpitting  of  bloody  though  flie  fails  in  the 
attempt. 

The  convulfive  ofthma  refembles  the  incubus 
in  many  particulars,  though  it  never  feizes 
any  body,  but  when  awake  ; whereas  the 
other  ufually  attacks  people  between  fleep 
and  waking  : and  this  is  a much  more  lafling 
complaint,  and  more  frequent,  in  the  return 
of  its  paroxyfms^  than  the  other.  The  incubus 
alfo  prevents  refpiration,  in  fo  violent  a de- 
gree, that  the  perfon  can  form  no  articulate 
found ; but  the  convulfive  ajihrna  buffers  a 
much  more  free  refpiration,  and  the  ufe  of 
the  voice.  ’The  incubus  is  accounted  a difeafe 
of  very  little  danger-^  but  this^  on  the  contrary, 
is  a very  dangerous^  and  often  fatal  dij order. 


It 
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CONVULSIVE  ASTHMA.  2^1 
It  is  attended  with  a 2;rcat  fliortnefs  of 

O 

breath,  which  differs  from  the  fuffocative 
catarrh  only  in  this,  that  it  is  fomewhat  lefs 
violent,  and  not  attended  with  that  terrible 
fenfation  of  a fluffing  up  of  the  bread: : this 
is  accompanied  with  a numbnefs  of  the  limbs, 
and  a general  laffitude  of  the  whole  body ; 
there  is  a violent  compreffion  felt  in  the  bread, 
and  about  the  daoulders,  with  a great  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart.  The  face  is  red  in  fome 
parts,  and  Teems  tumid,  and  the  temporal 
arteries  are  didended.  The  bowels  ufually 
are  codive,  and  there  is  a great  dimnefs  often 
in  the  eyes,  and  fometimes  an  alienation  of 
the  mind.  Thefe  Tymptoms  ufually  come  on 
in  the  evening,  and  lad  an  hour  or  two:  often, 
however,  the  fits  are  of  much  longer  dura- 
tion j and  fometimes  they  obferve  regular 
periods,  at  different  didances  of  time, 

Thofe  of  plethoric  habits  are  much  more 
fubjedi,  than  any  other  people,  to  this  difeafe. 
It  does  not  often  feize  young  perfons,  except 
in  confequence  of  other  difeafes ; and,  in 
that  cafe,  it  ufually  is  a very  bad  omen.  It 
\i  mod  common  to  people  of  a middle  age^ 
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^nd  returns  frequently,  by  fits,  for  many 
years  together ; and  fometimes  it  is  more 
violent,  and  takes  them  off  in  a very  little 
time.  People  often  tall  into  this  difeafe, 
from  having  been  ufed  to  periodic  hlecding^^ 
or  cuppmgs^  and  negleding  them  afterwards; 
and  thofe  who  change  a bufy,  or  laborious 
life,  for  an  idle,  and  fedentary  one,  often 
fall  into  it  ; as  do  thofe,  who  have  bad  tlie 
gout  thrown  back  by  improper  medicines. 
Women  alfo  fometimes  fall  into  it  from 
fuppreflions,  or  imminutions  of  the  maifes  \ 
and  men  of  hypocbo^idriac  habits,  from  lup^ 
preflions  of  habitual  evacuations  of  blood 
from  the  heemorroided  veins.  The  cauks  of 
this  difpafe  are  very  various ; and  it  is  fome- 
times an  idiopathic,  fometimes  a fympto- 
matic  complaint : it  very  often  attends  ma- 
lignant fevers,  and  arthritic  cafes  ; and 
joins  itfclf  with  other  diftemperatures  of 
the  bread:. 

This,  though  not  immediately  deflrudive, 
is  often  a very  dangerous  complaint ; and  in 
a fliorter,  or  longer  time,  proves  fatal  to  the 
patient.  In  middle-aged  people,  it  ufually 
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brings  on  acute  fevers,  or  fpitting  of  blood  ; 
and  in  old  people,  palfies^  apoplexies^  or 
fiiffocative  catarrhs.  It  rarely  remains  in 
Jiatu  quo. 

In  the  time  of  the  fit,  a cJyfler  is  to  be  im- 
mediately given  ; and  bleeding  to  be  ordered, 
unlefs  there  is  a contra-indication  : after  which 
the  emotion  of  the  blood  is  to  be  allayed  by 
nitrofe  and  cinnaberine  powders;  with  thefe 
the  gentle  diaphoretics  may  be  joined,  efpe- 
cially  in  cafe  of  fever  attending  it,  which 
very  frequently  happens.  Where  the  cafe  is 
very  urgent,  a fmall  dofe  of  florax  pill  may 
be  added  to  the  powder,  to  be  taken  at  night. 
Externally,  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor  may 
be  rubbed  on  the  breaft  and  fhoulders,  efpe- 
cially  where  the  patient  has  been  ufed  to  cup- 
ping, and  has  negledted  it ; rubbing  the 
fhoulders  with  a flannel  often  has  a good  eifedt 
alfo;  and  fumigations  of  amber ^ ftorax,  and 
maftich^  &c.  may  be  ufed.  When  the  fit  is 
off,  the  patient  fliould  ufe  frequent  waflnng 
the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  fliould  be  always 
blooded  in  the  foot,  in  fprlng  and  fall : he 
fhould  alfo  take  gentle  purges,  at  thofe  times. 
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And  if  the  neglecT  of  habitual  cuppings,  or 
fuppreflions  of  the  h(;emorrhGids^  or  menfes, 
have  concurred,  great  care  is  to  be  taken  to 
bring  all  back  to  their  old  flate  again,  other- 
wife  no  radical  cure  can  be  expected.  Finally, 
a mixture  of  fpirit  of  bartforn^  and  tinSfure. 
of  fait  of  tartar,  fliculd  be  given,  to  promote 
an  equal  diftribution  of  the  blood  to  all  parts 
of  the  body. 


( 2^5  ) 


Suffocative  Catarrh. 


HIS  difeafe  confifts  in  a copious  erup 


tion  of  a jef'ous.,  and  mucous  humourj 
into  the  veficles  of  the  lungs  \ which  takes 
its  origin  from  a fudden  congeftion  of  humours 
about  the  breafi:  i and  a flaccid,  and  weak 
ftate  of  the  breafi;  and  lungs. 

This  difeafe  is  not  to  be  confounded  Vv^ith 
the  JpaJlic  ajlhna.,  nor  with  a moift  cough, 
treated  injudicioufly  with  expeSloranti^  and 
opiates ; nor  with  that  fudden  oppreflion  of 
the  breaft,  which  is  brought  on  by  the  finking 
back  of  rheumatic  humours,  or  cutaneous 
exanthemata ; or  the  flopping  the  difcharge  of 
old  ulcers : all  thefe,  though  they  have  lome- 
thing  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  fuffoca- 
tive  catarrh,  and  are  therefore  miftaken  for 
it  by  the  lefs  judicious,  yet  differ  greatly,  and 
elTentially  from  it,  in  feveral  points.  Another 
difeafe,  with  which  it  is  alfo  confounded,  is 
that  ajlhmatic  gn^tiety,  which  attends  young 
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and  plethoric  perfons,  who  are  unhappily  la- 
bouring under  a latent  fcirrhus^  or  vomica  of 
the  liingi.  The  fuffocative  catarrh  differs  as 
widely  from  this,  as  from  any  of  the  others ; 
but  as  the  caufe  of  this  is  feldom  guefTed  at 
firft,  it  is  liable  to  mifconflrudions.  Others 
have  confounded  this  difeafe  with  a convul- 
five  ajlbmci,  Thefe  diftempers  are,  in  a great 
meafure,  to  be  diftinguifhed,  by  the  habit  of 
body  of  the  perfons  afflided  with  them  j 
plethoric  perfons,  who  abound  in  rich  bloody 
being  very  feldorn  fubjed  to  this  difeafe, 
though  frequently  to  the  convulfive  aflhma. 
They  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  from  the  abundant 
afflux  of  matter  in  the  fuffocative  catarrh^ 
and  by  there  being  none  in  the  convulfive 
afthma.  In  the  catarrh  of  this  kind,  there 
is  a relaxation  of  the  tone  of  the  mufcles  of 
thcbreaft;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  kind 
of  afthma^  they  are  continually  contraded 
into  convulfions : and  hence  there  is,  in  this 
cafe,  rather  an  adual  preffure,  and  cohibition 
of  refpiration,  than  an  impotence  of  it;  which 
is  truly  the  cafe  in  a fuffocative  catarrh.  In 
this  cafe  alfo  there  is  a remarkable  lofs  of 
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ilrength ; whereas,  in  the  conviiHive*^^/v/;^, 
there  are  violent  efforts,  and  ftrong  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart.  Some  have  alfo  belied 
themfelves,  in  determining  the  differences 
between  a ferous  apoplexy^  and  a fuffocative 
catarrh ; but  this  is  not  neceffary,  fince  they 
very  often  concur,  and  make  but  one  difeafe  : 
but  when  the  Jer'-us  apoplexy  comes  aloite,  it 
is  known,  by  having  been  prefaged  by  dif- 
orders  of  the  head,  rednefs,  and  lippitude  of 
the  eyes,  a dull  and  heavy  cephalea'y  and  a 
foaming,  or  voiding  of  frothy  naatter  by  the 
mouth. 

This  difeafe  always  felzes  the  patient  at 
once,  without  any  previous  notice  : his  breath 
becomes  extremely  difficult,  and  the  fulnefs 
of  the  breaR  is  eafily  diRinguiffied  by  a found, 
or  rattling  of  a frothy  matter,  at  the  time  of 
drawing  the  breath.  There  is  an  immediate 
debility,  and  lofs  of  Rrength,  and  fpirits,  as 
the  patient  calls  it ; but  there  is,  in  reality,  a 
Jpafmodic  tenfion  : there  follows  this  a reRlefs- 
pels,  fo  that  the  patient  cannot  fuffer  his 
limbs  to  lie  a minute  in  the  fame  poRure  or 
place  5 apd  there  is  always  a defpondency  of 
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the  mind,  and  the  patient  thinks  he  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  die.  There  is  ufually  either 
no  cough  at  all,  or,  at  the  mod;,  only  a flight, 
and  infnfficient  one,  and  the  firength  to  cough 
is  wanting.  The  breafl,  and  even  the  ribs, 
are  fenfibly  afFedled  by  this  difeafe,  and  the 
eyes  look  red,  and  tumid. 

Scarce  any  one  is  feized  with  this  difeafe, 
except  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  habitual 
catarrhs ; or  have^  for  many  years,  been  fub- 
jedt  to  defluxions  from  the  head,  upon  the 
fauces^  and  lungs : and  the  perfons  mod:  of  all 
fubjeeft  to  it,  are  old  men  of  a ■phlegmatiCy  and 
plethoric  habit 'y  or  are  of  that  kind  of  tempera- 
ment, which  fubjeds  people,  at  other  times, 
to  palfieSy  and  apoplexies.  Lean  perfons  are 
fcarce  ever  afflicted  with  this  diforder,  unlefs 
they  have  long  laboured  under  a violent  cough, 
or  have  ulcerous  diforders  in  their  lungs. 
Young  people  are  alfo  very  little  fubjedt  to 
this  difeafe,  except  fuch  only  as  are  very  cor- 
pulent, and  phlegmatic ; and  already  habituat- 
ed to  large  deduxions  of  this  kind.  Infants, 
alfo,  which  are  very  fat,  and  have  had  a fud- 
pen  fuppreflion  of  their  natural  fweats,  fome-, 
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times  fall  into  this  difeafe  j but  with  them  it  is 
not  fo  violent. 

The  occalional  caufes  of  this  difeafe  are 
feen  in  what  has  been  already  obferved  ; but 
its  true  origin  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  head^ 
not  in  the  breaR,  or  lungs : yet,  though  it  is 
eafy  to  lee,  what  may  occalion  a congefliion 
of  ferous  humours  in  the  upper  parts,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  lay  how  the  lungs  become  rendered 
fit  to  receive  it  all  at  once,  in  this  dangerous 
manner.  It  is  accidentally  brought  on  in 
children,  as  well  by  the  ,repulfion  of  their 
cutaneous  eruptions,  as  by  the  Hopping  of 
their  fweats and  in  grown  people,  from  the 
omiffion  of  habitual  bleedings^  from  coldnels 
and  dampnefs  of  the  air,  from  frequent  drim- 
kennefs^  and  from  an  injudicious  treatment  of 
cutaneous  humours,  and  particularly  from 
drying  up  difeharges  of  rhi'um  from  the  eyes. 

It  is  a very  terrible  difeafe,  and  very  fpeedily 
proves  fatal  3 for  the  patient,  if  not  relieved, 
ufually  dies  in  twenty  four  hours.  Some- 
times it  degenerates  into  a J'ever^  and  the 
patient  feems  cured  by  the  change;  but  the 
xemedy,  in  this  cafe,  proves  as  bad  as  the 
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difeafe  : for  the  fever  generally  becomes  a 
fettled  hcSlicy  attended  with  great  difficulty 
of  breathing  5 and,  finally,  carries  off  the 
patient,  after  making  him  endure,  for  fortie 
time,  a life  of  terrible  pain.  Sometimes  it 
goes  off  into  an  aflhmatic  laxity  of  the  breaff* 
attended  with  a coughs  and  a continual  dif- 
charge  of  mucous  matter  by  fpitting  ; and^ 
fometimeSj  into  an  abfolutely  cacheBic  flac- 
cidity  of  the  body  : and  in  general,  if  not 
carefully  treated  from  the  beginning,  it  either 
entails  feme  of  thefe  diforders  upon  the  pa- 
tient,  or  elfe  leaves  him  fo  poor  and  weak  a 
conflitution,  that  he  becomes  eafily  liable  to 
all  the  diforders  of  this  kind,  from  the  flight- 
efl:  occafions. 

Grown  perfons  are  fooner  taken  off  by  this 
difeafe  than  young  children ; with  whom  it 
fometimes  continues  above  a week,  or  a fort- 
night. In  old  people,  the  fatal  event  of  this 
difeafe  is  fo  fudden,  that  it  is  often  dubious, 
whether  it  w^ere  this  diftemper,  or  an  apoplexy 
and  in  general  it  feems  probable,  that  many 
of  the  perfons,  faid  to  die  of  apoplexies,  die^ 
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in  reality,  of  the  violent  attacks  of  this  terrible 
difeafe. 

In  the  time  of  the  fit,  a Rimulating  clyjier 
muft  be  given,  made  of  a decodtion  of  mar~ 
joram^  and  other  warm  lierbs,  witli  colocynthi 
in  order  to  abate  the  infardion  of  the  bread:, 
and  give  a new  courfe  to  the  matter  that 
might  add  to  it;  and  when  there  appears  to 
be  a plethora  befides,  a vein  muft  be  imme- 
diately opened  after  the  clyfter.  After  this, 
if  the  ftomach  be  naufeating,  and  uneafy,  an 
emetic  is  to  be  given,  with  a grain  or  two  of 
gamboge,  to  carry  off  the  humour  by  the 
bowels : and  all  this  time  there  may  be  f7’ic- 
lions  and  Jinapifms  applied  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ; and  finally,  to  attenuate  and  dif- 
cufs  the  mucous  ftajis,  gentle  ale xiph armies, 
and  fudorifics,  fuch  as  the  effence  of  fuccinian, 
tindure  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  tartarized  tinc^ 
Hire  of  antimony’,  and  all  ?iitrous  medicines 
are  alfo  of  the  greateft  ufc  to  prepare  the  hu- 
mours for  evacuation. 

As  foon  as  the  fit  is  over,  corroborants  are 
to  be  given,  and  all  fuch  things  as  can  reftorc 
the  parts  to  their  due  tone : of  this  number 
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are  the  milder  chalybeate^  and  the  bark  ; and, 
with  thcle,  analeptics  are  to  be  given  ; to  re- 
cruit the  fledi,  and  Rrength ; fuch  as  emul- 
fions,  ajj'es  milk,  and  a proper  diet : and,  for 
fuch  as  are  uled  to  wine,  the  richefl  wines  in 
moderate  quantities,  and  the  higheft  foods 
will  be  of  fervice.  But  if  there  be  perceived 
a fever,  after  the  other  fymptoms  are  gone 
off,  this  muff  be  cured  by  gentle  alexipharmicsi 
and  by  powders  of  nitre  and  the  abforbents : 
and  if  a chronic  indifpofition  feems  left  be- 
hind, then  the  gums,  which  a<5l  as  difcu- 
tients,  are  to  be  given  for  fome  time ; fuch  as 
the  ammoniacum,  and  jagapenum  j and  a warm 
regimen  is  to  be  recommended.  And  finally, 
to  prevent  a return  of  the  difeafe,  bleeding 
will  be  neceffary  in  the  fpring  and  autumn, 
and  purging  medicines  taken  in  the  inter- 
mediate times : the  patient  muff  alfo  avoid  all 
violent  paflions  of  the  mind,  and  muff  never 
fleep  in  a damp  air.  We  are  not  to  fear 
bleeding  in  the  time  of  the  fit,  becaufe  of  the 
patient’s  complaining  of  want  of  ffrength  : 
for  as  the  danger  of  fuffbcation  is  fudden,  and 
imminent,  it  muff  be  fuddcnly  removed}  and, 
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when  that  is  done,  the  patient’s  ftrength  will 
return  in  good  time  : the  Fime  is  alio  to  be 
alleged  in  favour  of  the  violent  vomits.  In 
people  of  a phlegmatic  habit,  bleeding  is  not 
necelTary,  nor  proper  ; but  in  thefe  cafes  a 
vomit  is  fafe  and  right,  and  ufually  gives  re- 
lief ; elpecially  if  the  patient  have  eaten 
heartily  fome  little  time  before. 
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Palfy. 


D E F E C T of  mufcular  motion,  in- 


fuperable  by  the  will,  or  vital  power, 
in  any  part,  or  limb,  is  called  a Palfy ; and 
when  the  fenfation,  or  feeling,  is  gone  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  called  a dead  palfy.  Some- 
times it  remains  in  a fmall  degree,  with  a 
numbnefs,  and  a flight  pricking  fenfation. 

Its  proximate  caufe  is,  whatever  obftruds 
the  animal  fpirits,  or  the  arterial  fluid,  from 
pafling  into  the  paralytic  mufcle  5 and  every 
other  caufe  that  creates  an  apoplexy. 

Its  more  remote  caufes  are  very  numerous : 
as  a pitultous,  thick,  glutinous,  and  fluggifli 
nature  of  the  fluids  5 or  a comprefiion  on  the 
brain  and  nerves,  fo  that  the  blood  and  fpi- 
rits cannot  flow  freely  through  them  : and  a 
fupprefilon  of  all  ufual  evacuations. 

The  fleams  of  arfenic^  antirnony^  mercury^ 
quick-lime,  lead,  and  other  poifons,  are  pro- 
dudive  alfo  of  many  paralytic  diforders. 
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This  diftemper,  therefore,  arifing  from  fo 
great  a number  of  different  caufes,  which 
confequently  produce  many  different  effcdfs, 
is  adjudged,  by  the  degree  of  magnitude,  and 
the  did'erence  of  the  part  affedfed,  to  be 
more,  or  lefs  dangerous  ^ curable,  or  incu- 
rable. 

A pal/y  of  the  heart,  lungs,  mufcles  of  the 
throat,  and  thofe  ferving  to  refpiration,  kills 
very  foon:  of  the  ftomach,  inteflines,  and 
bladder,  very  dangerous.  That  of  the  muf- 
cles of  the  face  is  eafily  changeable  to  an  dpo^ 
plexy:  paraplegia  is  alfo  the  forerunner  of  an 
apoplexy ; and  hemiplegia  is  a-kin  to  it,  and 
frequently  terminates  in  the  fame  diftem- 
per.  That  which  is  accompanied  with  a cold- 
nefs  and  wafting  of  the  part,  is  feldom  cura- 
ble j and  that  which  comes  with  a ftrong 
convulfion,  and  great  heat  of  the  oppofite  fide, 
is  bad  alfo. 

Nature,  has  cured  this  difeafe,  by  attenua- 
ting and  diftipating  means  : by  loofening  the 
impadled  matter,  with  the  help  of  a great  fever ; 
ftirring  it,  by  a convulfive  motion  of  the 
part,  and  carrying  it  off  by  a profluent  diarrhcea. 

T 2 The 
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The  cure  confifts  in  the  removal  of  the 
caufe  which  obftrudts  the  function  of  the 
nerves,  and  arteries ; and  in  reftoring  the  free 
influx,  and  reflux. 

This  is  to  be  attempted  by  warm  atte- 
nuant,  and  difeutient  remedies ; with  a flimu- 
lant  force,  to  create  a trembling  of  the  fier'ues, 
and  raife  a beneficial  fever,  fuffleient  to  flir 
up  great  motion,  and  fweat. 

This  is  to  be  afi'edted  by  aromatic^  cepha- 
lic^ and  nervine  medicines : dry  JriBmi^  cup- 
ping-glajfes^  hlijiering,  &c.  and  copious  flools, 
procured  by  means  of  large  dofes  of  mercu- 
rius  dulcis. 

Care  mufl;  be  taken  that  all  topical  reme- 
dies be  applied,  to  the  feat  of  the  caufe,  as 
near  as  pofTible  ; which  the  knowledge  of  the 
mufcles  and  nerves,  will  eafily  demonffrate. 

Paralytics^  confidered  in  a chronical  flate, 
require  a different  method  of  treatment : in- 
flead  of  blifters,  iffues  in  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
made  with  cauftics  above  the  fcapula  3 warm, 
and  moderate  cathartics  3 aromatic  flrength- 
eners,  with  chalybeates  j and  the  help  of  Bath 
U'aters^  fridfion,  and  fea-bathing'^  added  to 
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a regimen  of  diet,  confifting  of  7nilk^  white 
meats^  and  vegetables ; with  proper  exercifes, 
and  foclal  recreations  j have  been  found  truly 
beneficial  to  many  people  languifhing  un- 
der this  diftemper,  by  reftoring  health,  and 
ffrength,  fufficient  to  make  life  tolerable,  and 
not  uncomfortable,  for  many  years. 

L)e  Haen  boldly  mixes  nepenthe  with  pur- 
gatives, whenever  they  are  indicated ; that,  by 
relaxing  and  appeafing  the  too  contradted,  and 
irritated  nerves,  they  may  do  their  office 
more  cafily. 


Epilepjy, 
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Epilepfy. 


K I S is  a convulfion  either  of  the  whole 


body,  or  of  feme  of  its  parts;  attended 
with  a deprivation  of  the  fenfes,  and  under- 
flanding  ; and  returning,  from  time  to  time, 
by  paroxyfms. 

The  patient  feized  herewith,  falls  inftantly, 
and  fuddenly  down  ; or  rather,  as  it  were, 
throws,  and  precipitates  himfelf  violently  on 
the  ground.  When  down,  he  grinds  his  teeth, 
foams  at  the  mouth,  and  frequently  flaakes 
his  head  ; his  arms,  legs,  neck,  back,  6cc. 
either  becoming  rigid,  or  varioufly  difforted  : 
and  as  all  the  parts  are  in  a violent  contrac- 
tion, there  is  frequently  an  involuntary  flux  of 
urine,  femen,  and  fecal  matter.  After  fome 
time,  he  returns  to  himfelf;  only  retaining 
a head-ach,  heavinefs,  wearinefs  of  the  limbs, 
&c. 

The  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  Boerhaave  attri- 

✓ 

bates  to  too  nmch  adtion  of  the  brain  on  the 
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motory  nerves,  and  none  on  the  fenfitive  ones. 
Some  are  plealed  to  account  for  it,  from  the 
abundance  of  fliarp  humours  mixing  with  the 
animal fpiritSy  and  giving  them  extraordinary 
and  irregular  motions,  and  dire(5lions ; whence 
arifes  its  dillindtion  from  a fyncope,  and  apo- 
plexy, which  take  away  all  motion,  as  well 
as  fenfe. 

The  epilepfy  is  either  idiopathicy  or  fympa- 
thetic  : it  is  idiopathic y when  it  arifes  merely 
from  a diforder  of  the  brain,  or  fpirits ; and 
fympathetiCy  when  it  is  preceded  by  fome 
other  difeafe,  which  brings  it  on. 

This  diftemper  fometimes  hangs  many  years 
on  a perfon,  without  much  danger ; though, 
W'hen  its  paroxyfms  return  fall:,  it  renders  the 
patient  more  or  lefs  paralytiCy  deliriouSy  or  flu- 
pid.  In  young  people,  there  are  hopes  of  its 
going  off  about  the  time  of  puberty,  Hip- 
pocrates obferves,  that,  wdien  it  fcizes  a per- 
fon after  five-and-twenty  .years  of  age,  it  lafls 
for  life ; but  this  does  not  always  hold. 

The  epilepfy  owes  its  origin  to  fo  many  dif- 
ferent caufes,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  find  out  the  method  of  cure  j and  the  fame 
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remedy  which  fucceeds  in  one  cafe,  often  falls 
in  another.  After  proper  evacuations,  how- 
ever, by  bleeding,  vomits,  and  purges,  the 
principal  remedies  to  be  depended  upon,  are 
the  bark^  and  frefli  valerian  root^  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a dram,  twice  a day,  for  three 
months ; with  the  cold  bath,  and  exercife  ; 
and  then  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore the  lunatims.  I'he  cardarnine  lias  been 
often  given  to  advantage,  to  the  quantity 
of  a dram,  three  or  four  times  a day ; 
7nujk  and  cinnabar  are  extolled  by  many,  and, 
from  ten  ■ to  twenty  grains  of  each,  may  be 
taken  morning  and  night,  for  fome  weeks. 
Three  or  four  grains  of  aja  fcetida^  or  the 
gum  pill,  given  for  feveral  nights,  going  to 
bed,  have  been  very  ferviceable  and  the 
following  tindture,  given  to  a dram,  or  more, 
has  been  an  approved  medicine  ; 

^ As,  feet.  ^^ij. 

Fulig.  e lign.  duras  et  fplendent.  ^iij. 

Spt.  Vin.  Gallic,  fcjj.  Saepe  agitando  f. 

Tindlura. 

In  all  diforders  of  the  head,  great  atten- 
tion 
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tlon  fhould  be  paid  to  the  ftomach  ; which, 
being  loaded  with  vifcid,  or  bilious  matter, 
frequently  contributes  thereto.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  medicines  are  in  vain  directed,  till 
the  ftomach  has  been  properly  cleanfed,  by 
repeated  vomits ; and  afterward  idrengthened 
with  e/ixir  of  ‘vitrioiy  and  the  hiera  f/icra 
tindlure,  taken  twice  a week,  to  the  quantity 
of  four,  or  fix  fpoonfuls. 

The  fit  is  faid  to  be  prevented,  by  firetch- 
ing the  ja^s  to  the  utmofi,  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  metal,  or  firong  body,  introduced 
between  the  teeth  : this  fliould  be  done  as 
foon  as  the  fit  approaches,  before  the  jaws  are 
locked.  A fquare  piece  of  iron,  or  fteel,  of 
fuch  dimenfions  as  are  adapted  to  the  widefi 
difiention  of  the  jaws^  and  fitted  to  a handle, 
would  be  convenient  for  this  purpofe;  and,  as 
fuch  fort  of  application  has  been  attended 
with  fuccefs,  and  is  eafily  put  in  practice,  it  is 
certainly  worth  the  trial. 

After  all,  we  find,  indeed,  from  daily  ex- 
perience, and  alfo  from  examining  the  re- 
cords of  medicine,  that  the  cures  that  have 
been  made,  have  mofily  been  performed 

either 
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either  by  change  of  fuch  as  going. from  a 
cold  to  a hot  climate  j by  fome  remarkable 
change  of  life,  or.  fome  accidental  diforder,  or 
by.idues  or  drains,  or  by  the  removal  of- fome 
acrid,  or  irritating  fubflance  j in  fliort,  that 
thofe  medicines  called  fpecifics,  have  in  gene- 
ral but  little  rtiare  in  the  cure. 

To  recover  a perfon  in  a fit,  tobacco  fmoak, 
or  that  of  burnt  feathers^  is  recommended. 
Barbette^  above  all  things,  diredfs  the  flowers, 
and  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  againfl  this  difeafe  ; 
Crato,  native  > cimiabar,:  Sir  yobn  Colb  at  ch  . 
has  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  mijletoe  of  the 
oak,  to^fhevy,  it  as  fpeclfic  in  this  difeafe. 

M,  Poupart,  from  the  diffedlion  of  an 
leptic  perfon,  wherein,  immediately  under  the 
dura  jnater^  was  found  a deal  of  white,  thick, 
vlfcid  pituita,  glued,  and,  as  it  were,  incor- 
porated with  the  membrane,  thinks,  that  this 
might  be  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe ; the  excef- 
five  quantity  of  fuch  thick  lympba^  loading 
the  brain,  and  obftrudling  the  neceflary  mo>^ 
tipns.  The  firft  caufe,  he  judges,  might  be 
the  fponginefs  of  the  dura  mater,  which  im^ 
bibed  the  ferofities  of  the  brain. 


He 
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He  adds,  that  he  knew  an  epileptic  perlbn, 
who,  upon  the  lirft  approach  of  his  diforder, 
rubbed  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  and  bent 
liis  head  as  far  backward  as  he  could,  refting 
it  againft  a wall  j and  by  that  means  fecured 
himfelf  againft  the  convullion.  It  is  proba- 
ble, that,  by  this,  he  gave  a motion  to  the 
lympha^  and  drove  it  from,  the  place  which  be- 
fore it  difturbed. 

^al  vitrioli  alone,  given  to  a patient,  from 
three  grains  to  half  a fcruple,  twice-a-day, 
has  proved  a cure  for  this  diftemper,  without 
producing  any  ill  effcd:. 

In  a fympathetic  epilepfy^  the  difeafe  which 
is  the  caufc  of  it,  muff  principally  be  had  re- 
gard to  5 for  on  that  the  curative  means  are 
chiefly  to  be  grounded. 


Spafmus 
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Spafmus  Cynicus. 


^ 3 ^ H E Cynic  Spapn  is  a fort  of  convul- 
fion,  whereby  the  patient  is  brought  to 
imitate  the  geftures,  fnarlings,  bowlings,  &c. 
of  a dog. 

Dr.  Freindy  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aBions^  gives  an  account  of  a very  extraordi- 
nary fpafmus  of  this  kind,  wherewith  two 
families,  at  Blackthorn^  in  OxjordJJAre^  were 
feized. 

I 

The  novelty  of  the  thing  drew  abundance  > 
of  vifitors  to  the  village ; and,  among  the 
red,  Dr.  Willis,  who,  a good  while  before 
he  reached  the  place,  heard  a terrible  noife 
of  barking  and  howling.  Upon  his  entering 
the  houfe,  he  wasfaluted  by  five  girls,  bawl- 
ing, and  anfwerlng  each  other  by  turns, 
with  violent  motions  of  the  head.  In  their 
faces  there  was  no  convulfion  feen,  befide 
cynic  dijiortions,  and  ofcillations  of  the  mouth : 
their  pulfe  was  pretty  regular  j their  noife 
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was  rather  like  that  of  the  howling,  than  of  the 
barking  of  dogs  ; only  that  its  returns  were 
more  frequent,  with  deep  hghings  between. 

The  Jpafmus  had  feized  them  all  equally  3 
whereof  the  youngeft  was  but  fix,  and  the 
eldeft  fifteen  years  of  age  : at  intervals,  they 
had  their  reafon,  and  fenfes,  entire  ; but  not 
long,  ere  one  of  them  returning  to  her  yel- 
ling, fet  on  the  reft  ; till  at  length,  all  faint- 
ing, they  fell,  like  epileptics^  on  a bed  laid  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  to  receive  them. 

A little  while,  they  would  lie  quietly,  and 
decently  together  5 but,  upon  a new  orgafm 
of  the  fpirits,  they  began  to  beat,  and  bruife 
each  other.  Two  of  the  youngeft  awaked, 
while  the  DoBor  ftaid,  and  left  their  fifters 
on  the  bed  ; but  the  fpafmus  foon  had  hold  ' 
on  them  again. 

In  yulyy  1700.  Dr.  Fremd  himfelf  vifited 
another  family,  in  the  fame  village  ; where  a 
boy,  and  three  girls,  had  been  feized  ten 
weeks,  without  any  apparent  preceding 
caufe.  A girl  had  it  firft  ^ and  the  reft,'  as 
the  mother  informed  him,  were  fo  ftruck 
with  their  fifter’s  diforder,  that  they  too  were 

feized. 
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feized.  At  his  arrival,  they  v\'ere  all  at 

• play,  very  brlfkly,  and  unconcernedly  before 
the  doors  : at  length  the  eldeft  girl,  about 

J fourteen  years  of  age,  was  feized  as  ufual. 

The  only  fymptom  of  its  approach,  was 
a fwelling  of  the  ftomach  ; which  rifing  gra- 
dually up  to  the  throat,  fet  the  mufcles  of 
■ the  larynx,  and  the  head,  upon  their  ufual 
' convulfions.  This  rifing  was  a certain  fymp- 

• tom  of  an  approaching  parcxsjm  in  them 
all  ; and  if  they  endeavoured  to  flop  it,  it 
burfi;  out  with  the  greater  violence,  and  held 

^ the  longer. 

The  noife  they  made  was  inceflant,  and 
difagreeable  ; yet  not  fo  much  like  the  bark- 
‘ ing  and  howling  of  dogs,  as  had  been  given 
out,  as  a quaint  kind  of  a fong,  confiding  of 
three  notes,  or  tones,  repeated  twice  over, 
and  clofed  by  deep  fighs,  &c.  accompanied 
^with  extraordinary  gedures,  and  nutations  of 
' the  head. 

This  difeafe  the  Do5for  takes  to  be  natural, 

' and  to  rife  from  the  common  caufe  of  all  con- 

• vulfions,  ,viz.  from  the  animal  fpirits  grow- 
-ing  unruly  in  the  nerves,  and  driving  the 

mufcles 
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niufcles  into  various  contradlions,  according 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  indlfpofition. 

The  .JpaJhms  cynicus,  and  ?~ifus  fardonicus, 
are  fpafmodic  affedlions  of  the  nerves ; and  are 
to  be  removed  by  antifpafmodic  medicines, 
with  a difcreet  ufe  of  opium. 


Uphialtes, 
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Ephialtes,  or  hicuhus. 


HIS  dlfeafe  is  an  oppreflion  of  the 


bread:,  fo  very  violent,  that  the  patient 
can  neither  fpeak  nor  breathe.  It  confids  in 
a rpalmatic  contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
bread,  ufually  happening  in  the  night-time, 
attended  wdth  painful  refpiration,  and  great 
anxiety. 

This  didemper  does  not  arife,  as  it  was 
antiently  imagined,  from  grofa  vapours  filling 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  but  chiefly  from 
too  great  repletion  of  the  domach,  which 
hinders  the  motion  of  the  diaph?'ag?n ; and, 
of  confequence,  the  dilatation  of  the  bread, 
neceffary  to  refpiration. 

In  this  didemper  the  fenfes  are  not  quite 
lod,  but  they  are  drowned,  and  adoniflied  j 
as  is  alfo  the  underdanding,  and  imagination ; 
fo  that  the  perfon  feems  to  think  fome  huge 
weight  is  thrown  upon  him,  and  ready  to 
drangle  him : and  this  is  attended  with  fo 
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violent  a cohibition  of  refpiration,  that  he  be- 
comes unable  to  move  any  part  of  his  body, 
or  to  utter  any  diftindl,  or  articulate  found. 
The  whole  complaint  goes  off,  as  foon  as  any 
one  limb  is  moved;  but  there  is  often  an  uni- 
verfal  laffitude  left  behind  it,  which  remains 
for  fome  fpace  of  time.  This  diforder  gene- 
rally attacks  people  in  the  night-time,  in  a 
fort  of  middle  Rate,  between  fleep  and 
waking. 

Thofe  of  plethoric  habits,  are  moft  fubjedl 
to  fall  into  this  difeafe  ; and,  among  them, 
fuch  particularly  as  have  a great  thicknefs  of 
blood.  Perfons  who  are  fubjed;  to  hypochon^ 
driacal  complaints,  and  to  diforders  of  the 
fpleen^  are  alfo  much  afflided  with  it ; and  it 
is  ufually  brought  on  by  eating  large  fuppers, 
and  afterwards  fleeping  upon  the  back. 

The  caufes  of  this  malady  arife  from  a flag- 
nation  of  the  blood,  in  plethoric  habits, 
where  it  is  thick  about  the  vena  porta ; which 
Nature  is  endeavouring  to  throw  off,  by  means 
of  thofe  fpafmodic  motions  which  conditute 
the  difeafe  ; and  very  often  crudities  of  the 

U primas 
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primae  viae  become  additional  caufes,  and  ex- 
afperate  the  complaint. 

The  preffure  of  the  cerebrum^  on  the  cere- 
bellum ; and  that  of  the  full  ftomach,  on  the 
defcending  trunk  of  the  aorta 'y  feem,  alfo,  to 
be  concerned  in  this  manner : for  neither  of 
them  can  happen,  without  alfedting  the 
nerves  that  pafs  to  the  mufcles  of  refpiratlon. 
Without  fuppohng  one  of  thefe,  it  will  be 
hard  to  affign  a reafon,  why  perfons  fhould  be 
rather  affedted  when  lying  on  the  back,  than 
in  any  other  pofture. 

Though  this  diforder  has  been  commonly 
looked  upon,  as  a trifling  complaint ; and 
ufually  left  to  go  off  of  itfelf,  or  has  been 
cured  only  by  bleeding  ; yet  it  is  much  to  be 
fufpedled,  that  many  of  thofe  people,  who 
have  been  found  dead  in  their  beds,  adually 
died  of  it : and  we  have  it  warranted  by 
Callus  AurelianuSj  that  it  had  killed  many 
people ; and  alfo  by  Symmachusy  that  there 
was  a contagious,  and  epidemic  ephialtesj  at 
RomCj  which  deftroyed  numbers,  like  the 
plague. 


When 
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When  this  diforder  returns  fo  often,  as  to 
I occahon  the  patient  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of 
a phyfician  ; the  method  is,  to  give  gentle 
purges  three  or  four  times,  with  the  digeftive 
medicines,  fuch  as  gum  ammojiiacum,  or  tar~ 
tarum  vitriolatiim^  on  the  intermediate  days : 
after  this,  bleeding  in  the  foot  is  proper  ; and 
then  powders  of  nitre  and  cinnabar^  ufually 
compleat  the  cure.  If  they  fail,  the  common 
method  in  hypochondriac,  cafes,  is  to  be  ufed. 
When  it  happens  from  crudities  in  the  primce 
mccy  and  the  ftomach  is  principally  affedled,  a 
gentle  vomit  alone  will  perform  the  cure. 

To  prevent  returns,  the  patients  muffc  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  lie  on  one,  or  the  other 
fide  'y  never  on  the  back. 


U 2 
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Catalepjis. 


PERSONS  fcized  with  this  diflemper 
remain  ftiff,  as  if  they  were  frozen  ; and 
continue  in  the  fame  pofture  they  were,  when 
feized  with  it ; with  their  eyes  open,  but 
fpeechlefs,  and  fenfelefs  j without  feeing,  or 
underftanding. 

Boerhaave  takes  the  immediate  caufe  of 
this  malady  to  be  an  immobility  of  the  com- 
mon fenfory ; whence  comes  an  abfolute  ftag- 
nation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain,  and  a celTa- 
tion  of  all  its  fundtions,  as  well  as  thofe  de- 
pending thereon  ; the  miifcles  alone  remaining 
in  their  firfi;  tendon  ; and  refpiration,  and  the 
pulfe  preferved,  though  generally  weak. 

Upon  diffedlion,  the  arteries  and  ^oeins  of 
the  cerebrum  are  found  very  turgid,  and  the 
blood  clofe  rammed  in  them.  It  is  fome- 
times  cured  by  copious  hasmorrhages  of  the 
hofe.  Sternutatories^  'vomitives^  and  vefica- 
tories^  are  likewife  applied  to  good  purpofe. 

But 
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But  the  true  caufes  of  all  thefe  violent 
fpafmodic  conftridtions  are  perhaps  infcrutable  ; 
and  will  continue  fo,  till  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  firudlure  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  y points,  which  will,  probably,  for 
ever  elude  our  refearches.  All  we  know  is, 
that  whatever  irritates,  or  difagreeably  affedts 
the  brainy  nerveSy  or  any  of  the  mod  fendble 
parts,  occalions  continued  fpafms,  or  convul- 
five  motions,  either  in  the  parts  themfelves,  or 
in  thofe  with  which  they  have  any  con- 
iiderable  fynipatloy  ; and  that,  when  the 
nervous  jyliem  is  delicate,  or  the  irritation 
great,  almoft  the  whole  mufcles  will  be  fome- 
times  agitated  with  alternate  contractions,  or 
affected  with  a tetanuSy  or  general  rigidity. 

The  cure  depends  principally  on  warm 
bathsy  and  opiates ; a bleeding  being  premifed 
to  deplete  the  veffels.  While  the  patient  is  in 
the  w'atcr,  gentle  friCtion  fhould  be  ufed,  ef- 
pecially  about  the  neck  and  bread,  and  along 
the  fpine ; and  he  is  to  be  kept  in  the  bath, 
until  the  pulfe  become  foft  and  full.  When 
he  is  taken  out,  he  mud  be  wrapt  imme- 
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diately  in  a dry  blanket,  without  wiping,  and 
fufFered  to  fweat  moderately. 

If  the  fymptoms  are  not  yet  relieved,  opiates 
mud:  be  repeated  boldly,  both  as  to  time  and 
quantity  \ and  the  cefTation  of  the  fpafmst  or 
remidion  of  the  contradions,  mud:  be  the 
directory ; and  let  it  be  obferved,  that,  to 
fupprefs  them,  much  larger  dofes  of  opium 
are  neced'ary,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  dif- 
eafe,  except  the  locked  jaw,  which  is  of  a 
dmilar  nature. 

Bedde  opiates,  and  the  warm  bath,  emoU 
lient  clyjlersy  with  a large  proportion  of  oil, 
fhould  frequently  be  injeded  ; not  only  to 
empty  the  inteflines,  but,  as  an  internal  fo- 
mentation, to  relax  the  conftridions  of  the 
bowels. 

In  the  tetanus  the  fame  method  dhould  be 
ufed,  and  the  belly  be  frequently  fomented 
with  dannels,  fqueezed  out  of  an  emollient 
fomentation. 

There  are  fome  milder  fpecles  of  thefe 
fpafmodic  diforders,  that  will  fubmit  to  the 
ufual  antifpafmodics,  as  camphor,  caflor,  vale- 
rian, afa  fqetida,  and  rnudc  ; particularly,  the 
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latter,  given  in  large  quantities,  viz.  half  a 
dram  every  four  or  fix  hours,  has  fucceeded, 
when  all  others  have  failed  : and  fome  advife 
blifters  to  the  fpine,  and  bathing  with  oil  of 
amber. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  obferving,  that 
fuch  medicines  as  are  found  by  experience  to 
be  ufeful  in  fpafms,  and  alternate  convul- 
fions  of  the  mufcles,  feem  to  produce  their 
good  effedts,  by  that  ftimulus  which  they 
communicate  to  the  nerves,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  ffomach  and  inteftines,  whofe  large 
plexus’s  and  ramifications  are  very  confide- 
rable,  and  have  a remarkable  fympathy  with 
almoft  every  part  of  the  body. 

We  frequently  obferve  that  a dram  of 
brandy,  by  ftimulating  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach,  before  it  can  have  palfed  into  the 
blood,  will  almofi;  inftantly  leficn  a tremor 
of  the  hand ; why  then  may  we  not  account 
for  the  adlion  of  other  ftimulating  medicines 
in  a fimilar  manner,  in  controuling  fpafms, 
and  other  convulfive  motions,  how  remote 
foever  from  this  organ  ? 

The  influence  of  the  ftomach  in  the 
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animal  occonomy,  is  greater,  perhap',  than 
it  is  generally  imagined  ; as  the  whole  fyflein 
is  either  invigorated,  or  affedted  with  a lan- 
guor, according  to  the  different  difpofition  of 
the  nerves.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  a very 
ingenious  modern,  that,  in  the  cure  of  chronic 
complaints,  however  diffant  their  feat  may  be 
from  the  ffomach,  thofe  will  have  the 
greateft  fuccefs,  who  attentively  confider  the 
prefent  ftate  of  this  organ  ; and  that  much 
the  greater  part  of  thefe  diftempets  leem  to 
have  been  removed,  rather  in  confequence  of 
the  meidicines  given,  having  had  a certain 
effedt  on  the  ffomach,  and  thereby  enabling 
Nature  to  do  her  own  bufinefs,  than  by  any 
fpecific  operations  on  the  particular  feat  of  the 
(liffemper. 

V/hen  you  expedl  a tetanus  coming  on  in 
children,  evacuate  gently  by  ffool,  and  give 
fmall  dofes  of  mufk  and  opium  j and  you  will 
prevent  the  bad  confequences  of  an  approaching 
<it. 

Perhaps  gentle  evacuations  by  the  bowels, 
are,  in  the  general,  found  to  anfwer  better  for 
convulfive  maladies  of  all  forts,  than  any  other 
tneans  whatfoever. 
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‘Ieta7ius, 

^ S ^ETANUS  is  an  univerfal  convulfion, 
or  rigidity,  feizing  the  whole  body  at 
once  j whereby  both  the  fore  and  hind 
mufcles  of  the  head  are  rendered  rigid  and 
inflexible,  fo  that  it  can  neither  bend  one  way  • 
nor  the  other. 


Rmprojihotonos, 
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Emprofibotonos. 


f HIS  is  a convulfion  of  the  neck, 
bowing  the  body  forwards  ; fo  that 
the  chin  is  bent  down  to  the  cheft,  and  the 
knees  and  hips  drawn  up  to  the  belly  j which 
continues  thus  for  fome  time. 


Opljihotonos\ 
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Opijihotonos. 


HIS  is  a convuliion  wherein  the  body 


is  bent  backwards,  fo  as  to  form  a kind 
of  bow.  In  which  fenfe  the  word  ftands  op^ 
pofed  to  emprofthotonos,  where  the  body  is 
bent  forwards. 

The  opiflihotonos  arlfes  from  a tonic  motion 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  pofterior  parts  of  the 
body,  efpecially  thofe  on  the  back  of  the 
head. 


B-ifus 
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Rifus  Sardonicus. 

HIS  "difeafe  is  a convulfive  contradlion 


of  each  jaw.  It  is  a forced,  fpiteful 
laughter  ; or  a laughter  that  does  not  go  be- 
yond the  teeth. 

The  phrafe  is  by  fome  faid  to  be  founded 
on  this,  that  in  Sardinia  there  is  a ve7iomous 
plant,  which  occafions  fuch  a contradion  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  face  in  the  perfons  it  kills, 
that  they  feem  to  die  laughing  in  this 
manner. 


Priapifmus. 
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P riapifmus  *. 


HE  immediate  caufe  of  a Priapifm  is 


the  heat,  pungency,  or  acrimony  of  the 
fe?nen^  accompanied  with  a convuHion  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  part,  which  compreffing 
the  veins,  and  cavernous  bodies,  prevent  the 
return  of  the  blood. 

The  more  remote  caufes  are,  too  hot,  fliarp, 
Simulating  foods : ' cantharides^  alfo,  are  found 
to  perform  the  fame  effedl,  but  with  much 
more  violence.  There  are  inftances  of  people, 
efpecially  old  men,  who,  by  making  ufe  of 
ca?itharideSy  to  enable  them  to  fatisfy  their 
padions  the  better,  have  been  feized  with  a 
priapifm,  which  has  been  followed  with  uni- 
verfal  convulfions,  and  even  with  death. 

* The  term  is  derived  from  Priapus,  a fabulous  deity,  par- 
ticularly adored  at  Lampfacus,  the  place  of  his  birth  j who, 
for  the  extraordinary  fize  of  his  parts,  was  exceedingly 
revered  by  the  women  j infomuch  that  the  Scripture  feems 
to  tell  us,  that  king  Afa  dethroned  his  mother  Maachah, 
becaufe  (he  had  confecrated  a grove  to  Priapus,  and  prefiJed 
at  his  facrihees.  i King<^,  chap.  15.  ii.  Chron.  cliap.  15. 
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Dr,  Boerhaave  remedied  this  princely 
malady,  as  he  has  called  it,  by  the  powers 
of  ‘iiepenthe  : 

“ Exhibeantur  gutta  xv.  faccharo  inJiiUata^ 
repetitis  vicibuSj  ad  refrcenandam  baJlUcam 
hanc  morbi  fpeciem,*'  M.  S. 
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Mala  Ohferata,  or  the  Locked  yaw, 

HIS  diforder  is  moil:  commonly  the 


efFedl  of  fome  external  injury,  whe- 
ther the  part  which  is  hurt  be  near,  or  at  a 
diftance  ; though  it  may  arife  from  various 
other  caufes. 

Ophmi  given  in  conliderable  quantities,  and 
often  repeated,  is  the  only  known  remedy  to 
fubdue  this  painful,  and  moft  obftinate  dif- 
temper,  aflifted  by  warm-bathing  once  or 
twice  every  day. 

Mr.  Ballentine^  an  officer  in  the  army,  by 
a large  wound,  made  with  a broad-fword, 
on  one  fide  of  his  face,  had  this  malady  in  a 
moft  fevere  manner. 

He  was  ordered  to  begin  the  cure  with  a 
grain  of  opiuniy  and  to  increafe  the  quantity 
to  two  grains,  every  four  hours. 

A clyjier  was  given  every  morning;. and 
his  neck  and  jaw  anointed  with  a liniment, 
made  of  opium^  camphor^  and  Jweet  oil,  once 
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every  day.  He  remained  daily,  in  the  warm 
bathj  half  an  hour  ; and  fome  days,  repeated 
it  again  a fecond  time. 

By  which  means  this  dubborn  diforder  was 
fubdued  j but  not  before  he  had  taken  near 
forty  grains  of  opium. 

He  took  afterwards  one  dram  of  the  bark, 
in  a cup  of  new  milk,  three  times  a day  ; and 
repeated  it  between  whiles,  to  prevent  a re- 
lapfe. 


The 


( 3°5  ) 


H E Cramp  is  a kind  of  numbnefs,  or 


convulfion,  occafioned  by  a thick  vifcid 
vapour  entering  the  membranes  of  the  muf- 
cles,  which  contrads,  or  extends  the  neck, 
arms,  legs,  &c.  with  a violent,  but  tranh- 
tory  pain.  It  is  ufually  driven  off  with  fric^ 
tion  alone. 
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Of  the  Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 


HIS  difeafe  confifls  in  an  irre 


of  the  motions  of  the  heart,  whereby 
it  is  driven  with  violence  toward  the  ribs ; 
and,  in  its  contraction,  attended  with  a great 
feeblenefs  of  the  pulfe. 

There  are  feveral  degrees  of  this  palpita- 
tion : it  is  fometimes  fo  impetuous,  as  to  be 
heard,  and  even  feen  by  the  by-ftanders. 
The  trepidation,  or  trembling  of  the  heart, 
differs  from  the  palpitation,  or  panting.  In 
the  former,  the  pulfations  are  faint,  flow,  and 
faultering;  in  the  latter,  the  fhakes  are  im- 
moderate, violent,  and  convulfive. 

The  caufe  of  the  palpitation,  according  to 
Boerhaavey  is  ufually  an  inordinate,  and  for- 
cible influx  of  the  vital  fpirits  into  the  villi 
of  the  heart  j as  in  violent  paffions,  fudden 
fear,  hyfleric  affeCtions,  ffrong  and  hafly  mo- 
tions. Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  irritation 
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of  the  fibres  of  tlie  heart,  occafioned  by  fome 
lharp  ftimulus  j as  an  inflammation  of  the 
heart,  or  pericardium  j or  fome  other  difor- 
der  thereof,  from  a Rone,  worms,  hairs,  an 
aneiiryfm,  or  the  like.  Sometimes  it  arifes  from 
a thick,  copious,  polypous  blood  : and  feme- 
times  from  the  arteries  being  become  cartila- 
ginous, or  bony ; or  their  extremities  being  ' 
obflrudted  therewith. 

It  is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  idiopathic^ 
or  a dil'eafe  in  itfelf,  and  not  dependent  on 
any  other ; but  it  is  ufually  fymptomatic,  and 
merely  an  attendant  on  other  diforders.  In 
general,  we  are  to  confider  it  diflindly,  as  a 
difeafe,  or  at  leaR  a fymptom  of  one,  from 
the  commotions  of  the  heart,  which  we  oc- 
cafionally  bring  on  by  running,  or  any  vio- 
lent exercife,  which  throws  the  blood  into 
commotions. 

Befides  what  we  have  already  obferved,  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  paflions  of  the 
mind  very  frequently  occafion  this  diforder  : 
thus  fudden  fear,  furprize,  a fuppreffion  of 
anger,  and  the  like,  will,  at  any  time,  bring 
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on  a palpitation,  without  any  other  caufe.  A 
high  diet,  with  a fedentary  life,  often  occa- 
fions  it  ; and  in  young  perfons,  not  arrived  to 
puberty,  it  is  often  found  to  be  caufed  by 
worms  bred  in  the  inteftines. 

According  to  M.  Piforij  a Do<51;or  of  the 
faculty  at  Parisy  the  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
may  arife,  either  from  a too  abundant  ferofity 
thrown  into  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  from 
the  grand  velTels  which  furnifh  the  blood 
from  the  lungs  j or  from  too  great  a quantity 
of  water  contained  in  the  pericardium  j by 
which  means,  the  heart  being  ftraightened, 
and  difabled  from  moving  with  its  ufual 
freedom,  is  obliged  to  make  feveral  jerks 
or  half-beats,  inftcad  of  the  regular  motions 
it  had  before  : and  this  too  great  extenfion  of 
the  pericardium,  by  water,  has  been  found 
to  be  in  the  bodies  of  moft  of  thofe  which 
had  been  opened  after  the  difeafe. 

The  beginnings  of  complaints  of  this  kind, 
and  the  (lighter  cafes,  while  they  continue  fo, 
are  attended  with  no  great  danger ; but  when 
the  diforder  grows  into  a habit,  it  is  not  only 

very 
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very  troublefome,  but  very  dangerous.  When 
more  caiifes  than  one  confpire  to  produce  it, 
it  is  not  only  more  violent,  but  the  patient 
is  more  fubjedl  alfo  to  relapfes  j and,  in  the 
end.  inflammations,  polypufes  of  the  heart, 
infardlions  of  the  'vifcera,  fevers^  &c.  Finally, 
when  ail  habitual  palpitation  of  the  heart  has 
been  brought  on  by  terror  alone,  it  always 
proves  very  diflicult  of  cure,  whatever  means 
are  ufed. 

For  the  cure  of  this  malady,  after  bleed- 
ing fufliciently  in  the  foot  by  a large  orifice, 
the  prinu?  vies  are  to  be  firft  cleanfed  by  infu- 
fions  of  rhubarb  and  fenna  ; and  the  blood  is 
to  be  attenuated  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  and  weak  liquors,  with  moderate  ex- 
erciie.  Then  fome  ot  the  gentle  alexiphar- 
miesy  with  the  fpiing  juice  of  brook- limey  and 
water-creJfeSy  are  to  be  adminifiered.  Finally, 
there  are  to  be  given  fuch  things  as  promote 
an  equal  difiribution  of  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours, as  mixtures  of  volatiles  and  alkaliesy 
viz.  the  fpirit  of  hartjloorny  and  tindure  of 
fait  of  tartar -y  and  gentle  anodynes,  if  necef- 
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fary.  Befide  thefe,  clyjlers  will  often  do  great 
good  ; as  will,  allb,  the  frequent  waQ'iing  of 
the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  embrocations  of 
fpirits  of  ca??ipbo7'y  cafor,  2,ndfaffro?ij  rubbed 
on  the  part. 

Bleedins:  mud  never  be  omitted  in  this  cafe, 
for  without  it  no  medicine  will  be  able  to  take 
effedt.  When  a hypochondriac  habit  con- 
fpires  in  the  cauie  of  this  complaint,  the  at^ 
temperating  powders  of  nitrcy  cinnabar^  &c. 
always  prove  of  very  great  fervice.  In  cafe 
of  a chlorofsy  with  this  complaint,  bitters  and 
chalybeates  ufually  are  the  approved  remedies; 
and  when  a fupprcfTion  of  the  menf'eSy  or  hce- 
morrhoidsy  is  the  caufe,  the  bringing  them  to 
their  habitual  regularities,  will  be  the  cure, 
It  is  never  proper  to  allay  the  motion,  till  the 
plethoj^dy  which  occahons  it,  is  removed  ; un- 
lefs  where  it  is  brought  on  merely  by  the  paf- 
lions,  without  any  antecedent  caufe  in  the 
blood  ; in  this  cafe  gentle  opiates  may  be 
given  without  danger.  Steel  medicines,  and 
|;he  ^oolatlle  falfSy  when  they  are  given  in  an 
jm prudent  manner,  alw'ays  make  the  difeafe 
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worfe,  inftead  of  doing  any  thing  towards  a 
cure.  Finally,  a change  of  a fedentary  life, 
into  a moderately  adive  one,  will  do  more 
than  any  medicine. 


Cephalalgia, 
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Cephalalgia,  and  Cephalcea. 

■pi^y^icians  commonly  diftinguiOa  the  head- 
ach,  according  to  its  degree  and  con- 
tinuance. The  gentlelh  kind,  they  call 
cephalalgia ; and  the  more  violent  and  ob- 
flinate,  cephalaa. 

Cephalalgia  is  diftinguiflied  to  be  of  two 
kinds ; the  idiopathic^  and  the  fymptomatic. 

The  idiopathic  is  defined  to  be  a pain  of 
the  head,  proceeding  from  a copious  con- 
geflion  of  the  blood  and  humours  to  that 
part : the  fymptomatic  is  that  which  arifes 
from  a fault  in  the  primes  vice^  communi- 
cating with  the  head,  by  means  of  the  par 
vagum  j or  from  a tranflation  of  the  humours 
of  the  head,  in  fevers,  or  other  diforders. 

The  cephalalgia  fometimes  feizes  on  the 
whole  head  ; but,  more  ufually,  the  forehead 
is  the  feat  of  it : very  frequently,  alio,  it  is 
felt  about  the  origin  of  the  nofe  j and  a weight 
or  prelTure,  and  burning  heat,  are  felt  alfo  in 
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the  bulbs  of  the  eyes  fo  that  they  look  red 
and  inflamed.  Sometimes  the  tooth-ach  at- 
tends upon  the  cephalalgia,  which,  when 
violent,  abates  the  pain  of  the  other,  in  pro- 
portion. And  fometimes  there  is  a noife, 
and  ringing  in  the  ears.  The  face,  alfo,  looks 
red,  and  often  turgid ; and  fometimes  is  re- 
markably pale,  or  has  a rednefs  irregularly 
fpread  over  it : both  which  cafes  are  from 
firidlures  upon  the  veflels.  The  blood- veflels 
of  the  neck,  and  temples,  are  often  turgid. 
Some  women  are  very  fubjedl  to  this  pain,  as 
a fymptom  of  the  approach  of  the  cataiiienia ; 
on  the  eruption  whereof,  it  diminiflies 

People  of  a plethoric  habit,  are  more  fub- 
jedl  than  others  to  this  painful  diforder;  and, 
in  general,  young  people,  more  than  thofe  in 
years ; and  women,  more  than  men.  Perfons 
who  live  high,  and  drink  much  wine,  fuffer 
much  more  by  it,  than  thofe  who  are  tempe- 
rate, and  ufe  much  exercife. 

Among  the  natural,  and  internal  caufes ; 
the  principal  are  a redundancy  of  blood,  and  a 
derivation  of  great  quantities  towards  the 

head  ; 
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head  : hence,  Nature’s  intention  is  to  relieve 
herfelf,  by  a haemorrhage  from  the  nofe. 

The  external,  or  accidental  means,  that  may 
bring  on  this  pain,  are  very  numerous : the 
natural,  and  habitual  evacuations  of  blood, 
being  fuppreff,  as  the  meiijes,  h£mcrrkmds, 
bleeding  at  the  720 fe,  and  the  negleSl  of  acciiftofned 
hleedhigs : befides,  the  omiffion  of  taking 
pw'gvig  medicines^  at  cuflomary  times : great 
commotions  of  the  body,  and  paffions  of  the 
mind  ; drinking  fpirituous  liquors,  attracting 
acrid  fumes  through  the  nofe,  repelling  fweats, 
&c.  and  to  all  thefe  may  be  added,  an  here- 
ditary difpolition,  or  injuries,  from  blows,  or 
concLiffions  of  the  head. 

Nature  often  cures  this  diforder,  by 
haemo’ndoages  from  the  nofe  j and  hence,  in 
general,  by  way  of  fubditute  for  her  in- 
activity, or  inability,  artificial  bleeding,  in  the 
cure  of  this  diforder,  ought,  neceffarily,  to  be 
premifed. 

The  consieftions  of  humours  are  fo  be  de- 
rived  from  the  fuperior,  to  the  inferior  parts  j 
and,  therefore,  the  , bowels  are,  next,  to  be 

loofened. 
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loofened,  by  clyjlers  purges  \ for  the  body 
is  ufually  bound  up  in  thefe  diforders.  After 
this,  medicines  are  to  be  given  to  quiet  the 
violent  emotions  of  the  blood  ^ fuch  as  pow- 
ders of  ?iitre,  crabs  eyes,  calx  of  antimony,  with 
a little  cinnabar ; together  with  the  diluent 
infulions  of  the  common  tea  herbs,  baum, 
fage,  &c.  and,  if  the  pains  are  exceffive,  a 
gentle  opiate  may  be  added. 

External  applications  affift  alfo  the  ufe  of 
internal  medicines  j of  this  kind  are  fpirit  of 
loine  camphorated,  with  a fmall  admixture  of 
faffron  : this  fometimes  almofl  inftantaneoully 
removes  the  pain.  Coarfe  bread  with  jwiiper 
berries,  carraway  Jeed,  and  fait,  applied,  as  an 
epithem,  is,  alfo,  fometimes,  a prefent  help  j 
and  bags  of  the  arojnatic  ingredients,  reduced 
to  a grofs  powder,  are,  though  a flower,  yet 
often  a very  valuable  relief.  All  thefe  are 
only  to  be  ufed  in  the  idiopathic  head-ach  j 
for,  in  the  fympt07natic,  regard  is  to  be  had 
only  to  the  principal  diforder  and  when  the 
caufe  is  removed,  the  effedt  ceafes. 

After  the  fits  of  the  head-ach  are  over,  it 
is  proper,  by  way  of  prevention,  to  bleed  in 

the 
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the  fpring  and  autumn,  and  frequently  to 
bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water.  The  ufe  of 
gentle  exercife  is  greatly  to  be  recommended. 
The  tatty  or  oleaginous  remedies,  preferibed 
by  fome  for  rubbing  on  the  head,  are  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  as  they  ftop  up  the  pores, 
and  prevent  perfplration.  The  fmelling  to 
pungent  liquids  is  not  of  fo  much  benefit,  as 
has  been  ufually  fuppofed  ; for  it  is  rarely 
that  they  do  more  than  give  a momentary  re- 
lief j and  probably  they  are  often  the  caufe 
of  a frefli  derivation  of  humours  to  the 
part. 

The  cephalcea  differs  only  from  the  former 
malady,  by  its  obftinate  continuance,  and  the 
violence  of  the  pain.  When  it  arifes  from  a 
venereal  taint  in  the  blood,  it  is  always  vio- 
lent ; but  mofl  fo,  when  the  patient  is  warm 
in  bed.  When  it  arifes  from  a fcorbiitic 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  or  an  inflammation 
of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  the  pain  is  re- 
markably ffarp  and  piercing  j and  is  attended 
with  a febrile  heat,  and  an  intolerable  thirff. 
There  generally  comes  on  a vertiginous  dif- 
order  of  the  head,  after  this  complaint  has 
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held  the  patient  ibme  time,  fo  that  he  cannot 
bear  any  motion ; for,  on  the  lead;  fhaking, 
or  didurbing  of  the  head,  the  pain  becomes 
violently  intenfe,  with  a drong  puliation. 
The  pain  is,  in  general,  lefs  violent,  while 
the  patient  lies  down  ; but  as  foon  as  the 
head  is  raifed  up,  ever  fo  little,  it  increafes  to 
a great  degree.  The  lead  noife,  or  motion, 
is  terrible  to  perfons  in  this  date  j and  the 
light  is  frequently  olfenlive,  and  painful  : fo 
that  the  patient  loves  retirement,  in  darkened 
and  quiet  rooms,  and  avoids  company.  Li- 
quors of  any  drength,  give  violence  to  the 
pain,  as  foon  as  drank  : and,  in  cafes  of  this 
kind,  when  frequent  and  large  bleedings  at 
the  nofe  happen,  they  give  no  lading  relief, 
but  only  an  abatement  of  pain  for  the  time. 

Women  are  generally  more  fubjedt  to  this 
terrible  pain,  than  men  : for  they  are  rarely 
afflidled  with  it,  unlefs  when  there  is  fome 
violent  diforder,  in  regard  to  the  hcemorrhoids ; 
or  when  there  is  a venereal  taint  in  the  blood. 
Among  women,  thofe  are  fubjedl  to  it  who 
live  high,  and  lead  fedentary  lives  j and  who 

are 
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are  of  a melancholy  difpofition,  or  fubjedl  to 
,obP;rud:ions  of  the  menfes. 

The  general  caufe  of  this,  as  well  as  all 
other  head-aclis,  is  a violent  congeftion  of 
blood  to  that  part ; and  the  peculiar  caufes 
which  determine  the  head-ach  to  this  terrible 
kind,  are  ulcerofe,  or  exulcerated  difpolitions 
of  the  body  : thefe  principally  are  owing  to 
the  fcurvy,  the  vcmreal  difeafe,  or  any  violent 
cutaneous  eruptions  driven  in  j or  to  external 
injuries,  as  blows,  and  w^ounds  of  the  head, 
ill  treated.  The  ancients  fuppofed  this  owing 
to  impoftumes,  or  colledtions  of  a vifcid  mat- 
ter in  the  head ; and  therefore  always  pre- 
feribed  blijiers^  fetons,  and  the  like,  and  fome- 
times  the  piercing  of  the  JknIIy  in  the  part 
where  the  pain  is  moft  violent. 

In  the  mod:  favourable  cafes,  this  is  a dif- 
temper  that  with  difficulty  admits  of  a cure. 
Where  there  is  a fimple  ulceration  in  the 
cafe,  the  cure  becomes  yet  more  difficult, 
but  not  quite  to  be  defpaired  of ; but  wffiere  a 
, venereal  taint  is  at  the  bottom,  a cure  is  fcarce 
to  be  expedled  ; for  though  the  caufe  be  re- 
moved? 
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moved,  yet  in  this,  or  any  other  kind  of 
cephalfea,  attended  with  a caries  of  the 
bones,  the  pain  will  afterwards  often  return, 
and  that  with  little  lefs  violence  than  be- 
fore. 

Thofe  cephalceas  which  fometimes  are  re- 
lieved by  Nature,  by  copious  difcharges  of 
ferous  humours,  are  more  difficult  of  cure 
. than  others ; and  thofe  w'hich  happen  to  per- 
fons  of  remarkably  plethoric  habits,  threaten 
an  approaching  apoplexy. 

The  fame  general  method  is  to  be  obferved 
as  in  the  cure  of  the  cephalalgia.  But,  in 
this,  there  is  to  be  added,  to  the  medi- 
cines there  prefcribed,  fuch  as  power- 
fully diffiolve  mucous  humours : fuch  as  the 
roots  of  pimpernel,  arum,  and  maflerwort, 
with  the  bitter  herbs ; faffafras,  gum  ammo- 
niacwn^  tartarum  vitriolatum,  and  the  like. 
After  thefe,  purging  is  proper;  and  in  cafes 
where  the  fcurvy,  or  any  venereal  taint  is 
joined,  there  mull;  be  always  regard  had  to 
thofe  complaints,  in  the  whole  method  of 
cure.  And  indeed  the  fcorbutic  cepbalxa 
'fliould  be  always  treated  as  the  fcurvy  itfelf ; 

and 
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and  the  •venereal  cephalcsa^  as  the  pox.  And 
where  any  old  ulcers  have  been  dried  up, 
or  any  other  habitual  difcharge  flopped,  and 
the  complaint  is  owing  to  that  j the  making 
ifTues,  or  fetons,  mufl;  be  premifed  to  any  other 
attempt  of  cure.  Some  inveterate  complaints 
of  this  kind  have  been  happily  cured  by  mer-- 
cury^  whether  they  had,  or  had  not  any  vene- 
• real  taint  in  their  foundation ; and,  in  general, 
a falivation  is  a fort  of  lafl  refource,  be  the 
origin  what  it  will. 


Clams 


Clavus  Hyjlericus, 


This  is  a peculiar  fpecies  of  head-aclij 
more  frequently  attacking  women  than 
men;  and,  with  them,  ufually  owes  its 
origin  to  a fuppreffion  of  the  menfes.  In  fome 
cafes,  the  pain  only  attends  people  during 
the  three  or  four  firfl  days  of  their  menftrual 
difcharges,  and  is  lefs  violent : in  others,  it  is 
•much  more  fevere,  and  almofl  continual  5 
and  when  to  the  common  caufes  of  it,  there  is 
.added  a venereal  taint,  which  is  no  uncommon 
cafe,  it  becomes  then  the  mod;  grievous  of  all 
pains  in  the  head* 

The  patient  is  feized  with  a piercing  pain 
about  the  forehead,  or  temples,  refembling 
that  of  a nail  driven  into  the  head  : the  pain 
fometimes  extends  itfelf  over  the  whole  head  : 
•with  this,  there  is  generally  a fenfation  of 
pain,  about  the  fagittal  future^  in  particular, 
and  a remarkable  coldnefs  there  : often  there 
is  an  inflation,  and  rednefs  of  the  face ; with 

Y a noife^ 
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a noife,  and  ringing  of  the  ears.  To  thefe 
there  are  not  unfrequently  added  a flight 
fever ^ a chillnefs  of  the  extremities,  a remark- 
able laflitiide,  and  want  of  appetite  ; with 
frequent  eru5latio?is^  and  naufeaSy  and  a cojlive- 
nefs  of  the  bowels.  It  generally  returns  about 
the  time  of  the  menfes^  or,  in  cafes  where  it  is 
continual,  it  rages  with  more  than  ordinary 
violence  at  that  time. 

Among  the  natural  caufes  of  this  terrible 
pain,  the  mofl  powerful  are,  an  excretion  of 
blood  towards  the  head,  and  a floppage  of 
the  menfes,  and  of  the  difcharges  by  the 
haemorrhoidal  veins,  by  injudicious  treatment. 

Nothing  can  give  phyficians  greater  trouble, 
or  expofe  the  infufficiency  of  the  art  of 
healing,  more  than  the  head-achs  to  which 
women  are  fubjedl.  The  manner  of  life  of 
the  patients  is,  however,  more  in  fault  in 
thefe  obflinate  cafes,  than  either  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  or  the  fkill  of  the  prefcriber : 
high  living,  and  idlenefs,  have  too  many 
charms,  to  be  quitted  eafily  by  thofe  who 
•can  enjoy  them  ; and,  therefore,  while  the 
caufe  always  fubfifls,  the  cure  can  be  only 
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palliative^  or  temporary^  the  diforder  always 
returning  after  a time : yet  it  it  certain,  by 
experience,  that  the  mod:  terrible,  and  in- 
veterate diforders  of  this  kind,  may  be  re- 
moved fo  as  not  to  return,  by  the  ufe  of  pro- 
per medicines,  and  a thorough  change  in  the 
diet,  and  manner  of  life  of  the  patient. 

The  firft  care  in  this  refpedl  is  to  keep  the 
bowels  lax,  for  they  are  almoft  naturally 
codive  in  this  difeafe  j for  which  purpofe, 
emollient  clyfters  are  mod  convenient;  and 
where  purges  are  required  befide,  they  mud: 
be  always  of  the  mod  gentle,  and  lead  vel- 
licating  kind.  After  thefe,  the  violent  emo- 
tions of  the  blood  are  to  be  quieted  by  pow- 
ders of  nitre ^ diaphoretic  antimony^  crabs  eyes, 
and  cmnabar ; and  if  there  be  a fpiditude  in  it, 
the  neutral,  and  diuretic  falts,  are  to  be  given, 
in  a fcruple  at  a time,  every  day.  Tartarum 
vitriolatum  alone,  given  in  this  manner,  fre- 
quently has  a very  good  edecd.  If  it  he  found 
necedary,  bedde  this,  a gentle  opiate  may  be 
fometimes  given,  fuch  as  a fmall  dofe  of  the 
Jiorax  pill',  and,  externally,  of  wine  and 

camphor  is  not  a little  ferviceable.  By  way  of 
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prevention,  it  is  extremely  proper  to  bleed  at 
fpring  and  autumn  every  year  j and,  above 
all  things,  to  keep  regular  in  regard  to  the 
menftrual  dlfcharges.  Gentle  purges  are  to  be 
given  at  times,  and  exercife  neceilarily  to  be 
advifed ; and  this  fhould  always  be  the  more 
infilled  upon,  the  more  averfe  the  patients  are 
to  it,  and  the  more  they  love  to  indulge  in  a 
Jedentary  courfe. 


" '"Phre?iitis, 


Phrenitis, 


This  Is  a conflant,  and  vehement  deli- 
riwn,  or  didradtion  ; accompanied  with 
an  acute  fever,  and  raving ; with  a quick 
pulfe,  and  ftrong  refpiration  : the  eyes,  and 
face  are  red  ; and  the  patient,  when  afked 
quedions,  anfwers  with  ferocity. 

It  differs  from  melancholy,  and  madnefs ; 
in  that  thefe  are  without  fever. 

The  mod  frequent  caufes  of  this  didemper 
are,  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun  ; excels  in 
wine,  or  fpirituous  liquors ; and  drong  paf- 
fions : fo  that  the  difeafe  may  be  properly 
dyled,  an  inflammation  both  of  body^  and 
mind. 

'i 

Dr.  Willis  will  have  this,  and  the  para- 
phrenitis^  to  be  the  fame  difeafe  j and  to  con- 
fid  in  an  inflammation  of  the  animal  fpirits, 
with  this  didindlion  i as  the  inflammation 

aiifes  from  the  cerebrum  alone,  or  the  cere- 

• ..  * 
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brum  and  cerebellum  together  : and  concludes, 
that  they  both  arife,  in  a fever,  from  the 
boiling  blood’s  throwing  its  aduft  recre- 
ments into  the  brain.  Others  define  this 
to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  mefiinges  of  the 
brain ; but  that,  of  the  diaphragm. 

Boerhaave  makes  the  phrenitis  either  true, 
wherein  the  cerebrum^  or  meninges^  or  both 
are  inflamed ; or  fymptomatic,  where  the 
matter  of  the  fever  is  tranflated  into  the 
cerebrum. 

The  true  one  either  kills  on  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  or  feventh  day;  or  it  changes 
into  a mania^  lethargy,  comus,  &c.  Tremors, 
gnafliing  of  the  teeth,  and  grumous  blood, 
diftilling  from  the  nofe  in  this  cafe,  are  prog- 
noflics  of  death. 

This  difeafe  is  mofl;  frequently  the  effe(3: 
of  inflammatory,  or  malignant  fevers  ; though 
it  fometimes  arifes  from  a fuppreflion  of  the 
natural  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  &c. 

The  cure  is  the  fame,  as  of  an  apoplexy  ; 
but  where  the  evacuations  are  concerned,  they 
mufl;  be  firfl;  redtified. 


Bleeding, 
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Bleedings  in  this  diftemper,  is  eiTentially  ne- 
ceffary  ; it  ihould  be  to  a large  quantity,  and  in 
the  foot : if  the  fever  continue,  it  mufl  be  repeat- 
ed ; and  it  will  be  right,  after  the  firft  bleeding, 
to  open  one  or  both  of  the  jugulars : the 
bleeding  mufl;  be  repeated  till  the  extreme 
heat,  and  violence  of  the  delirium  is  abated  j 
and  gentle  cooling  phyfic  fliould  be  given, 
as  in  other  inflammatory  cafes.  A fcruple, 
or  half  a dram  of  nitrey  fhould  be  taken 
every  three  hours,  in  barley  water,  baum 
tea,  or  the  common  emuljion  j and  a clyfter 
fhould  be  given,  every  night  and  morning, 
when  the  phyflc  is  not  taken,  of  a de- 
codtion  of  bran  and  mallows,  with  two 
drams  of  ?iitre  diifolved  therein,  and  two 
fpoonfuls  of  honeyy  and  one  of  vinegar,  _ 

But  if  no  recefs  of  fymptoms  is  diflinguifli- 
able,  in  confequence  of  thefe  evacuations ; it 
will  be  proper  to  fhave,  and  blifler  the 
patient’s  head  ; and  apply  frequently  com- 
prefles  of  linnen  cloth,  dipped  in  vinegar  and 
water,  over  his  forehead,  and  temples : mean 
time  the  air  of  the  bed-chamber  ihould  be 

Y 4 cool 
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cool  and  temperate  j and  he  ought  to  be 
kept  fitting  upright  in  his  bed,  with  his 
head  railed  as  much  as  pofiible  ; and 
taken  out  of  bed  twice  a day,  to  fit  up, 
and  bathe  his  feet,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 

. or  more,  eacli  time,  in  warm  water.  Alter 
die  night-bathing,  a poultice  of  horfc-radilh, 
muftard  feed,  and  linfeed  meal,  beat  up  with 

N 

a little  common  Jalt,  and  vmrgar^  fiiould 
be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  con- 
tinued on 'till  morning:  or  blifiering  plaifters 
may  be  applied  to  the  legs. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  illnefs,  the 
patient  mud  be  confined  to  plain  barley^ 
water,  or  water- gruel : no  broths  fiiould  be 
given i and  anodyne  medicines  Ihould  be  care-, 
fully  avoided,  while  the  fymptoms  continue 
violent. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  dangerous  dif- 
temper,  all  the  remedies  above  recited  miufi: 
be  vigoroufiy  employed  but  when  the  heat 
and  delirium  are  confiderably  ciminifiied, 
bleeding  and  clyfiers  are  no  longer  neceflary  j 

but 
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but  the  nitre  muft  be  continued,  and  the 
nourhhment  may  be  a little  Wronger. 

Notwithlranding- ■ the  diminution  of  the 
JymptG?}is,  the  dilirium^  fometimes,  does  not 
entirely  give  way ; but  it  commonly  de- 
creafes  infenfibly,  on  the  patieat’Sv  lifting  up- 
right feveral  times  a day,  in  an  armed  chair. 


Mania. 


( 33°  ) 


Mania. 


H I S is  a moft  violent,  and  acute 
fpecies  of  delirium^  arifing  from  a per- 
turbation of  the  imagination  and  judgment. 

As  often  as  the  fpecies  of  things,  where- 
with we  have  been  acquainted,  are  hurried 
together,  we  may  be  faid  to  dream;  and 
thence,  in  deep,  thefe  fpecies  are  added 
with  other  things,  and  varioufly  compound- 
ed, from  the  manifold  repcrcuffions  of  the 
animal  fpirits,  which  arife  from  the  caufe 
producing  deep,  and  preffing  the  nerves,  fo 
as  to  revert  the  dudluation  of  their  juice.  A 
delirium  is,  therefore,  the  dreaming  of  perfons 
awake,  wherein  ideas  are  excited  without 
order,  or  coherence,  and  the  animal  fpirits 
are  driven  into  irregular  fluctuations. 

If,  then,  the  caufe  inducing  a delirium ^ be 
of  that  nature,  that  it  can  excite  ideas,  or 
motions  of  a conflderable  impetus,  without 
any  regularity,  or  order  ; fuch  a deliriim  will 
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be  attended  with  boldnefs  and  rage,  and  vio- 
lent motions  of  the  body ; that  is,  a mania 
will  be  produced. 

The  figns  of  madnefs  are,  a bold,  and  refo- 
lute  afpedl ; and  eyes  fuffufed  with  blood : 
only  it  is  to  be  obferved,  as  to  the  firft-men- 
tioned  fymptom,  that  thofe  perfons,  who 
have  gone  mad  through  fear,  have  always 
in  their  afpedl  a mixture  of  that  terror,  the 
objedt  firft  gave ; and  of  that  natural  bold- 
nefs, which  arifes  from  madnefs.  The  pa- 
tient often  lays  traps,  and  fnares,  for  the 
getting  other  people  into  his  power,  with 
intent  to  hurt  them,  though  they  have  never 
injured  him.  Sometimes  mad  people  have 
been  known  to  murder  others ; and  they  have 
always  fo  much  ftrength,  as  to  over-power 
almoft  any  one  perfon  : and  though  they  have 
no  adlual  fever,  yet  they  are  infenfible  of  the 
external  cold,  and,  in  general,  of  other  pains, 
and  injuries  3 nay,  they  are  fo  loft  in  fpecula- 
.tion,  as  often  fcarce  to  feel  the  blows,  and 
ladies  they  receive,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
cure.  They  often  do  not  hear  the  people 
who  fpeak  to  them  3 and  are  naturally  of  a very 
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jocund,  and  cheerful  imagination  ; fancying 
ihemfelves  kings,  and  princes ; and  are  de- 
lighted with  mufic.  They  have  a violent 
propenlity  to  venery ; and  luch  an  abfcnce  of 
Ihame,  that  they  will  go  to  ftool,  or  do  any  ’ 
thing  of  a like  kind,  before  any  body.  This 
is  the  ufual  cafe,  in  the  height  of  the  dif- 
order  : and  in  its  decline,  fome  are  dull  and 

t 

flupid  j others  very  forrowful  and  melan- 
choly ; and  fenfible  of  their  unhappy  dif- 
order. 

Mad?jefs  ariling  from  immaterial  caufes,  is 
much  more  difficult  of  cure,  than  when  it 
arifes  from  the  diforders  of  the  bodily  organs : 
hence,  when  it  originates  from  violent  per- 
turbations of  the  mind,  or  from  intenfe  idiidy, 
it  is  almoil  incurable.  When  it  arifes  from 
fuppreffions  of  the  feme?!,  or  of  the  uterine, 
or  hes?)i&rrhoidal  difeharges,  there  is  great 
hope  of  a cure,  by  proper  means.  But  ??wd 
people,  in  general,  when  they  deep  found, 
and  always  aw'ake  in  outrageous  fits,  are  to 
be  efleem.ed  incurable ; or,  at  leak:,  greatly 
more  difficult  of  cure,  than  others. 

A brifk  purge  is  firfl  to  be  given  j and,  a 

day 
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'day  or  twb  after  it/  tlie  patient  is  to  Be  Blood- 
ed pretty  'freely : ’teh'br  twelve  Ounces,  'at  tlie 


ledft,  fhbuld  Be  taken  way.  "After  this,  the 
fenfes'are  to  be'^atti^mpted  to  be  roiized  by 
flroiag  vamits.  IVhite  hellebore  was  famous 
on  this  Occafion^  among  the  ancieiits ; and 
there  are^fome  cafes  in  which  it  may  be  given 
with  fafety,  and' with'^gfeat  good  effect.  After 
"this,  the  violent  emotion  -of  the  blood  is  ’to 
' be  attenfperated,  'By  nitrous^  and  abforbent 
medicines ; ^and  after  thefe,  the  feveral  re- 
medies, ufually  efteemed  fpecifics,  take  place  : 
of  which  number  are  decodions  of  the  red 
anagallis,  or  pimpernel ; the  rut  a muraria^  or 
'white  maiden-hair ; the  feveral  preparations  of 
fd'ver ; the  berries  of  the  herba  parts  ^ a£es 
bloody  and  the  like  : and  great  care  is  to  be 
taken  to  bring  the  heemorrhoidal,  and  menjlrual 
difcharges,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  a regularity. 
In  cafes-  of  retenfion  of  the  Jemeti^  purified 
nitre  is  to  be  given  in  great  quantities  j and 
may  be  alfo  externally  ufed,  applying  it  to 
the  tefles  in  a cataplafm. 

-The  ufe  of  opium  is,  fcarce  to  be  fuffered 
in  any  delirium  ^ but,  of  all  things,  it  is  not 
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to  be  given  In  madnefs-,  for  it  never  gives 
thofe  patients  any  fleep,  but  enrages,  and  add^ 
to  their  phrenzy^  having  the  fame  effedt  that 
Jirong  liquors  would  have  upon  them. 

Dr.  Michelotti  relates  the  cure  of  a young 
man,  who,  after  being  expofed  in  very 
hot  weather  at  fea,  and  having  committed 
violent  debauches  in  drinking,  became  mad, 
without  any  fever.  He  was  cured  by  plenti- 
ful bleeding,  ftarving,  very  weak  cold  drink, 
the  cold  bath,  and  pouring  cold  water  on  his 
head. 
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J^^ELANCHOLT  is  a delirium  with- 
out a fever,  ufually  attended  with  fear, 
heavinefs,  and  forrow,  without  any  apparent 
occafion.  It  is  a fpecies  of  madnefsy  and 
only  differs  from  a downright  mania  in  de- 
gree. 

This  diftemper  confifts  in  the  perturbation 
or  injury  of  the  imagination,  which  prevents 
it  from  forming  a regular  and  determinate 
idea  of  things,  as  at  other  times ; fo  that  its 
due  operations  are  interrupted,  and  often  fe- 
cond  ideaSy  having  no  connedlion  with  the 
firfl,  crowd  in,  and  are  fucceeded  by  actions 
no  way  analogous  to  that  firfl  idea^  and  there- 
fore appearing  irrational. 

The  ancients  attributed  this  diftemper  to 
black  and  cloudy  fpirits,  arifing,  as  vapours, 
from  a redundant  atrabiliary  humour. 

It  is  varied  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  temperament,  and  ideas  of  the 
perfon  affedted  with  it : it  has,  however,  its 
more  eflential  differences,  in  regard  to  the 
caufes  from  which  it  is  produced.  In  fome, 
it  feems  wholly  to  depend  upon  a falfe  prefix 
'guratiojij  and  judgment  of  things  in  the  mind ; 
'and  in  this  cafe  it  is  ufually  habitual,  and  incu- 
rable. In  others,  it  arifes  from  injuries  of 'the 
body ; and  in  thefe,  it  always  is  obferved  to 
bear  a proportion  to  the  injury,  or  debility, 
of  the  parts.  This  peculiar  fpecies,,  is  called 
hypocho7idriac  melancholy.  And,  finally,  in 
others  it  feems  of  a mixt  nature  j as  when 
it  has  taken  its  firfl;  origin  from  diftempera- 
tures  in  the  body,  but  is  afterwards  fo  increafed 
by  mental  diforders,  that  even,  after  the  total 
removal  of  the  corporeal  ones,  it  flill  remains 
in  its  full  force  upon  the  mind. 

The  fighs  of  this  malady^  are  a perpetual 
anxiety  of  fnindj  without  any  rational  caufe 
a diffaffe,  and  diflike  to  every  thing,  even 
before  it  comes  in  fight  5 and  often  a weari- 
nefs,  even  of  life  itfelf.  A frequent  weeping 

for 
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for  imaginary  caufes,  or  for  no  caufe  at  all. 
Many  run  out  in  the  ftreets,  and  fields,  think-* 
ing  themfelves  every  where  imprifoned  ; and 
dread  being  taken  up  for  capital  oftences, 
though  never  guilty  of  any  : and,  in  others, 
thefe  diftemperatures  of  the  mind  are  evidently 
joined  with  others  of  the  body  ; fuch  as  a pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  fighing  very  deeply, 
painful  refpiration,  flridtures  of  the  tonic  mo- 
tions of  the  parts,  tremblings,  palenefs  of  the 
countenance,  and  extenuation  of  the  body. 
Sometimes,  inftead  of  thefe  redridions,  there 
are  frequent  remifiions  of  the  fame  toiiic  mo- 
tions, whence  arife  fudden  flu  filings  of  the 
face,  uncertain  heats  of  the  body,  and  a ge- 
neral laflitude,  and  lofs  of  flrength.  In  rnofl 
cafes  of  this  kind  there  is  an  obftinate  cof- 
tivenefs  of  the  bowels,  and  the  affedions  of 
the  mind  are  increafed  by  terrible  watchful- 
nefs  j and  if  the  perfons  fleep  a little,  they 
are  terrified  with  troublefome  dreams  all  the 
while : if  of  fanguine  habits,  they  are  conti- 
nually dreaming  of  bloody  and  battles,  and 
of  Jires ; and  if  of  phlegmatic  conflitutions,  of 

Z u'ater^ 
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water,  and  drowfiing.  Dreadful  apprehen- 
fions  happen  alfo  between  fleeping  and  wa- 
king; and  they  ufually  awake  in  agonies,  with 
violent  tremblings,  and  difficulty  of  refpira- 
tion.  The  minds  of  others  are  employed 
about  chearful,  and  often  obfcene  ideas ; and 
fometimes  their  fancy  exalts  them  to  the  ftate 
of  kings  and  princes.* 

* Puer  nobilis  fatrapae  cujufdam  in  Hifpania  pediiTe- 
quus,  fanus,  ingenii  ftupidi,  et  pauci  intdiedus,  poft- 
quam  in  melar.choliam  incidifl'et,  tarn  apte,  tarn  pru- 
denter  ad  interrogata  refpondir,  tamque  acutas,  et  in- 
geniofas  edidit  regulas  de  adminiftiando  regno,  cujus 
ipfe  fe  dorainum  elTe  imaginabatur,  ut  prodigij  inftar 
videndi,  audiendique  ejus  caufa  complures  confluerent. 
Ille  ipfe,  cui  ferviebat,  herns  rarb  a ledo  difcedebat, 
Deum  rogans,  ne  mentis  ipfi  reflitueret  medicus  fani- 
tatem.  Et  cum  ipfum  priftinae  fanitati  reftituiflet,  male 
id  habuit  herus,  doluitque  ex  fapicnti,  et  ingeniofo  rur- 
fum  ftolidum  reddidiffe.  Imo  ipfe  paer  aegre  tulit,  fe 
priftinam  falutem  recuperafTe.  Cum  enim  in  delirio  vi- 
veret,  ejus  animus  fubtiliffimis  mundi  cogitationibus 
pafcebatur,  cujus  monarchum  fe  efle  imaginabatur,  om- 
nefque  reges  quafi  vafTallos  fe  dominum  agnofcere  cre- 
debat.  Quod  licet  falfum  diet,  nihilominus  tantam  in- 
de  deleilationem  habebat,  ac  fi  revera  talis  effet. 

Ex  Huardi  Scrutinij  ingenior.  cap.  4. 

Men 
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Men  of  a fludious  turn,  and  fedentary  lifci 
hypochondriac  perfons,  and  hyfieric  women ; 
are  moft  fubje(fl  to  this  malady. 

A fpiffitude  of  the  blood ; a fuppreffion  of 
the  hcemorrhoidal  difcharges  in  men,  and  the 
menflriious  ones  in  women  3 a clofe  applica- 
tion to  ftudy ; a confcientious  dread  of  pall: 
crimes,  and  a continual  difappointment  in  the 
expectations  5 beiides  the  unruly  paffions,  of 
love,  fear,  dejeBwi  of  fpirits,  defpair,  and  an^'^ 
ger are  the  frequent  caiifes  of  this  dijorder. 

Melancholy,  when  it  depends  on  immaterial 
caufes,  requires  phyfic  for  the  mind,  rather 
than  for  the  body  ; and  the  frequent  conver- 
fation  with  an  ingenious  friend,  of  a calm  and 
quiet  difpolition,  will  go  further  towards  a 
cure  than  a thoufand  medicines.  Perfons  in 
this  date  mud  be  as  little  thwarted,  and  con- 
tradicted, as  poffible ; and  whips  and  chains 
are  to  be  avoided,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  the  moft 
extreme  necelTity.  This  is  alfo  a method 
equally  necelTary,  in  thofe  cafes,  where  habit 
has  confirmed  upon  the  mind  that  diforder, 
which  at  firft  arofe  merely  from  material 
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caufes.  But  when  the  difeafe  not  only  arlfes," 
but  as  yet  depends  entirely  upon  material 
caufes,  the  cure  is  eafy,  and-  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner : the  primce 
*vice  are  to  be  cleanfed  by  purges,  particularly 
thofe  made  of  black  hellebore ; and  after  this  the 
patient  is  to  be  blooded  in  the  foot,  taking 
away  about  fix  ounces.  Then  the  blood  is 
to  be  attemperated,  by  giving,  three  or  four 
times  a day,  powders  compofed  of  purified 
nitre^  and  the  common  abforbents  j and  after 
a due  ufe  of  thefe,  the  parts  are  to  be  reflored 
to  their  priftine  tone  and  vigour,  by  the  milder 
chalybeates : the  greatefi;  care  muft  alfo  be 
taken  to  bring  the  hcemorrhoidal  difcharges  in 
men,  and  the  menjirual  ones  in  women,  to  a 
natural,  and  proper  ftate  j and  then  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  weak  liquors,  drank  at  meals, 
and  a moderate  degree  of  exercife,  will  bring 
the  patient  ufually  to  an  abfolute  flate  of 
health. 

Hypochondriac  melancholy  is  always  more  re- 
lieved by  bleeding,  than  by  any  other  prac- 
tice ; and,  indeed,  all  attempts  are  vain,  if 

this 
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this  be  not  firll;  done.  Piinfied  nitre  dilToIved, 
and  taken,  by  fmall  quantities,  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  will,  in  time,  be  found  to  do  great 
things  alone,  as  to  a cure. 


Sueiof 


Sudor  AngUcanus, 

« 

H E E?igliJJj  fweat,  or  fweating  ficknefs, 
is  the  name  of  an  epidemical  difeafe, 
firfl:  percieved  in  England  in  1485.  It  was 
properly  a fort  of  plague^  fo  called  becaufe 
it  was  attended  with  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
fioeat.  It  made  its  return  four  times  in  the 
fpace  of  lixty-fix  years,  in  1506,  1517, 
1528,  and  1551. 

It  began  with  a fweat,  which  never  ended 
but  either  with  the  death  of  the  patient,  or 
his  recovery.  If  he  furvived  twenty-four 
hours,  he  was  fafe.  Few  people  efcaped  it 
at  firft ; too  much  care,  and  too  little,  were 
found  equally  deftrudive.  The  patient  was 
to  continue  without  flirring,  either  in  his  bed, 
or  in  his  cloaths,  according  to  the  condition 
Nature  was  furprized  in  ; without  burthening 
him  either  with  remedies  or  with  foods; 
without  cloathing  either  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle ; and,  if  poffible,  without  eating  or  drink- 
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ing.  The  fweat  to  be  kept  up,  without  either 
promoting  it  by  any  extraordinary  heat,  or 
checking  it  by  the  lead:  cold.  This  was  what 
was  found  by  experience  ; and  which  was  at 
length  pradlifed  with  fuccefs.  The  difeafe 
was  firft  felt  on  the  twenty- firR  day  of 
tember,  and  in  the  fame  day  fpread  itfelf  all 
QVtx  Rn gland and,  after  a great  mortality, 
it  flopped  all  at  once,  towards  the  end  of 
Odlober.  Its  ravages  were  fo  great,  that  in 
fome  parts  it  took  off  a third  part  of  the  people 
in  a very  little  time.  At  its  return  in  1506, 
it  was  as  general,  and  as  dangerous  as  before, 
and  again  difappeared  all  at  once.  In  1528, 
it  was  lefs  fatal,  infomuch  that  Bellay^  bipjop 
of  Bayonne,  then  ambaffador  hi  England,  who 
fweated  with  the  reft,  tells  us,  that  of  forty 
thoufand  fouls,  feized  with  it  in  London,  only 
two  thoufand  died.  In  1534,  it  paffed  over 
into  Ireland,  where  it  killed  great  numbers. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  letter  to  Erafmus, 
1517,  acquaints  him  of  the  death  of  Ammo- 
nius,  who  died  of  the  fweating  difeafe  of  that 
year,  notwithflanding  the  hopes  he  had  con- 
ceived of  preferving  himfelf  from  it  by  his 

Z 4 great 
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great  fobriety : “ In  his  (quod  tibi  quoque 
dolori  ed'e  doleo)  Andrea  nojiro  Ammonio^  in 
quo  et  literae  et  omnes  boni  magnam  fecere 
jaduram.  Is  valde  fibi  videbatur  adverfus 
“ contagionem  vidus  moderatione  munitus : 
qua  fadum  putavit  ut  quum  in  nullum  pene 
“ inciderit  cujus  non  tota  familia  laboraverat, 
nemincm  adhuc  e fuis  id  malum  attigerit ; 
id  quod  mihi  et  mukis  praeterea  jadavit  non 
‘‘  admodum  multis  horis  antequam  extindus 
eft,  nam  hoc  fudore  nemo  nifi  primo  die 
“ perit.  Ego  uxorque  ac  llberi  adhuc  intadi, 
“ reliqua  familia  tota  revaluit.  Hoc  tibi 
**  aftirmo,  minus  periculi  in  acie  quam  in 
urbe  efle,” 

Among  thofe  who  have  died,  is  our 
“ friend  Andrew  Ammonius^  in  whofe  death 
“ learning  and  all  good  men  have  fuffered  a 
“ lofs.  He  thought  he  had  fufiiciently 
guarded  againft  the  contagion  by  fobriety, 
and  moderation  in  his  diet ; which  was 
“ the  reafon,  as  he  thought,  why  none  of 
“ his  domeftics  had  been  vifited  with  the 
diftemper,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fcarce 

*-  met 
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met  with  any  one,  whofe  whole  family  was 
‘‘  not  afflicted  with  it. 

“ This  he  boafted  to  me  and  feveral  ofliers 
“ not  many  hours  before  he  died : for  this 

fweat  is  not  mortal  after  the  firft  day.  I 
“ and  my  wife  and  children  have  hitherto 
“ efcaped,  and  the  reft  of  my  family  have 
“ recovered  from  it.  This  I affirm  to  you, 
“ that  there  is  lefs  danger  in  a field  of  battle, 
“ than  in  this  city.”  This  letter  was  dated 
19th  Augufl,  1520. 

Nicholas  Sanders^  an  Engliffi  prieft,  fays, 
that  the  Engli/h  fweating  diftemper,  which 
was  felt  in  London  in  the  year  1550,  had 
never  before  been  known  to  the  phyjicians. 
He  fays  that  the  river  Lhames^  which  waters 
the  city  of  London^  on  the  ijth  of  December , 
1550,  in  lefs  than  nine  hours,  ebbed  and 
flowed  three  times  contrary  to  cuftom.  The 
fame  year  a certain  fweating  difeafe,  pefilen- 
tial,  and  mortal^  and  before  that  time  un- 
known to  phyficians,  fpread  all  over  England, 
and  killed  an  infinite  number  of  people,  fo 
that  in  lefs  than  feven  days  there  died  in  the 
city  of  London  alone  eight  hundred  perfons  ; 

feveral 
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feveral  thoujands  more  being  fiiffbcated  with 
the  fame  diftcmpcr  in  other  places.  It  had 
nevcrtnelcls  nothing  of  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  plague : but  it  w.is  a kind  of  miracle 
and  prodigy,  by  which  the  almighty  and 
merciful  God  thought  ht  to  warn  the  EngliJI) 
of  the  enormous  fin  which  they  had  com- 
mitted agaifdl  him.  It  has  done  no  fervice, 
however,  to  a wicked  and  icp\'oh?i\.i generation, 

Sanaerus  de  SJ:i< mate  Anglican,  1588. 

The  fwcating  Jkknefs  (according  to  Speedy 
Heylin,  and  Lord  Bacon'S  was  firft  known  in 
England  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VWth  ; and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,  ann.  1551,  it  proved  very  fatal,  and 
fwept  away  great  numbers  of  people.  In 
this  reign  it  broke  out  firft  at  Shrewjburyy 
April  15,  from  whence  it  fpread  by  degrees 
over  the  whole  kingdom^  till  the  beginning  of 
OSlober,  The  patient  feized  with  this  dif- 
temper,  either  died,  or  recovered  within  nine 
or  ten  hours  at  the  moft : if  he  flept,  as 
people  were  generally  inclinable,  it  proved 
mortal  in  fix  hours  3 and  if  the  patient  got 

cold. 
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cold,  he  held  out  no  longer  than  three.  It  was 
obl'erved  to  feize  upon  the  ftrongeft  perfons 
both  for  youth  and  conftitutioni  very  few 
young  children,  or  old  perfons  catching  it, 
or  dying  of  it : and,  which  is  ftill  more 

Rrange,  it  looked  like  a judgment,  particu- 
larly levelled  againft  the  'Englijld ; for  no 
foreigner,  though  converfant  in  the  moft  in- 
fedted  places  of  England^  fulfered  by  it : 
neither  were  the  EngliJlj  only  attacked  at 
home,  but  purfued  by  the  infedtion  in  other 
countries^  without  the  leaft  danger  to  the  na- 
tives 5 for  which  reafon  mod  Latin  hidorians 
call  it  by  the  name  of  Sudor  Angiicus.  The 
Lord  Bacouy  in  his  life  of  Henry  Filth,  re- 
lates, that  ’twas  found  by  experience,  that 
this  difeafe  was  rather  a furprize  of  Nature 
than  too  drong  for  remedy,  if  applications 
were  feafonably  made  : for  “ if  the  patient,” 
to  ufe  his  own  words,  “ were  kept  in  an 
“ equal  temper,  both  for  cloaths,  fire,  and 
“ drink,  moderately  warm,  with  temperate 
“ cordials,  whereby  Nature’s  work  was  nei- 
“ ther  irritated  by  heat,  nor  turned  back  by 
^ cold,  he  could  only  recover.”  This  dif- 
eafe. 
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eafe,  fays  the  hifloria?!,  was  a peflilent  fever, 
but  it  feems  not  feated  in  the  veins  or  humours, 
there  appearing  no  carbuncle^  nor  purple  or 
livid  fpotSj  nor  any  thing  of  the  like  nature  ; 
which  was  an  argument,  fays  he,  the  mafs  of 
blood  was  not  infedted. 

The  type  of  this  malady,  as  It  is  briefly  and 
methodically  defcribed  by  Sennertus^  confonant 
to  our  own  writers,  I fliall  here  infert.  Thofe 
who  were  feized  with  it,  were  taken  with  an 
exceffive  languor,  and  were  difpirited  to  the 
lafl  degree  ; their  Rrength  gone ; they  com- 
plained of  the  greatefl;  difquietude  and 
anxiety,  of  a great  pain  in  the  head ; they 
had  a frequent,  quick,  and  unequal  pulfe, 
great  palpitation  of  the  heart;  but,  what  was 
mofl:  remarkable,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  vafl:  profufe  fweats,  which  ended  not 
until  the  difeafe  itfelf  terminated,  which  was 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Afterwards,  when  the 
nature  of  the  diflemper  was  better  known, 
and  they  made  ufe  of  fudorijics^  and  fortified 
themfelves  with  cordials^  fewer  of  them  died. 

Polydore  Virgil  obferves,  that,  after  a great 
namber  of  experiments,  and  obfervations 
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made  on  the  methods,  and  things,  advantageous 
and  hurtful  in  the  diftemper,  they  at  lafl  hit 
upon  the  following  method  : that,  if  any  one 
was  taken  in  the  day-time  with  this  fweating 
malady,  he  mud:  immediately  go  to  bed  with 
his  cloaths  all  on -about  him  ; if  he  was  feized 
in  the  night,  there  he  mud;  lie,  and  not  d;ir 
from  the  place  until  twenty-four  hours  were 
expired  ; they  were  not  to  be  covered  with  fo 
many  cloaths  as  would  force  them  into  a vio- 
lent fweat,  but  only  with  as  many  as  were 
fufficient  to  promote  and  carry  on  a moderate 
fpontaneom  fweat : they  were  to  eat  nothing 
in  the  time,  if  they  could  fad  fo  long ; what 
they  drank  diould  be  very  warm,  and  not 
exceeding  in  quantity  what  was  cuflomary, 
enough  only  to  quench  third; : whild;  they 
were  profecuting  this  method  of  cure,  they 
were  to  be  under  a flridt  obligation  not  to  put 
fo  much  as  a hand  or  foot  out  of  bed  to  cool 
it,  for  that  was  as  much  as  their  lives  were 
worth.  Some  tell  us,  that  for  twenty-four 
hours  they  were  not  fuffered  to  deep.  Some 
that  recovered  out  of  this  peflile?itial  fweating> 
afterwards,  when  they  had  remained  well  for 
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fome  time,  relapfed  into  it  a fecond  time^  nay, 
and  fometimes  a third  time. 

Dr.  Freind' s Hiftory  of  Phyfick  gives  an 
accurate  information  of  this  malady,  from  the 
great  and  learned  Cains,  our  own  countryman  : 
that  it  began  at  firft,  in  1483,  and  returned 
five  times,  and  always  in  the  fummer : firfl 
in  1485;  then  in  1506  ; afterwards  in  1517  5 
when  it  was  fo  violent  that  it  killed  in  the 
fpace  of  three  hours  : fo  that  many  of  the  no- 
bility died,  and  of  the  vulgar  fort,  in  feveral 
towns,  half  often  perifhed.  It  appeared  the 
fourth  time  in  1528,  and  proved  mortal  then 
in  the  fpace  of  fix  hours : many  of  the  cour- 
tiers died  of  it,  and  Henry  the  Eighth  himfelf 
was  in  danger.  In  1529,  and  only  then,  it 
infefted  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  where 
it  did  much  mifchief,  and  deflroyed  many, 
and  particularly  w'as  the  occafion  of  inter- 
rupting a conference  at  Marpurgh  between 
Luther  and  Zumglius  about  the  Eucharijt. 
The  lafh  return  of  it  with  us,  was  in  1551 : 
in  IVeJlmmfler  it  carried  off  120  in  a day; 
and  the  two  fons  of  Charles  Brandon,  both 
Dukes  of  Suffolk,  died  of  it.  At  Shrewjhury 
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particularly,  where  our  author  Cains  refided, 
it  broke  out  in  a very  turious  manner.  The 
defcription  lie  gives  of  it  is  terrible,  like  the 
plague  at  Athens.  He  very  properly  calls  it 
a pelfilent  contagious  fever,  of  one  natural 
day  : the  fweat  itfelf  he  reckons  only  as  a 
fymptom  or  cnfis  of  this  fever.  The  man- 
ner of  its  feizure  was  thus : firft  it  affedted 
fome  particular  part,  attended  with  an  inward 
heat  and  burning,  unquenciiable  third,  refl- 
lefTnefs,  ficknefs  at  dornach  and  heart  (though 
feldom  vomiting),  head-ach,  delirium,  then 
faintnefs,  and  exceffive  drowfinefs ; the  pulfe 
quick  and  vehement,  and  the  breath  diort 
and  labouring.  Children^  poor,  and  old  peo- 
pie,  lefs  fubjedt  to  it : of  others,  fcarce  any 
efcaped  the  attack,  and  mod  died.  In  that 
town,  where  it  laded  feven  months,  perifhed 
near  a thoiifand.  Even  by  travelling  into 
FraJice^  or  Flanders,  xhty  did  not  efcape;  and, 
what  is  dranger,  even  the  Scotch  were  free, 
and  abroad  the  Englijh  only  adedted,  and  fo- 
reigners not  adedled  in  England.  None  re- 
covered under  twenty-four  hours.  At  fird  the 
Phydcians  were  much  puzzled  how  to  treat 
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it : the  only  cure  was  to  carry  on  the  fweat, 
which  was  neceffary,  for  a long  time  ; for 
if  ftopt,  it  was  dangerous,  or  fatal.  The 
way  therefore  was  to  be  patient,  and  lie  ftill, 
and  not  to  take  cold.  If  Nature  was  not 
flrong  enough  to  do  it,  art  fhould  affift  her  in 
promoting  the  fweat,  by  cloaths^  medichies, 
'wme^  6cc.  The  violence  of  it  over,  in  15 
hours  j but  no  fecurity,  till  24  were  paffed. 
In  fome  there  was  a neceffity  to  repeat  the 
fweating  ; in  flrong  conflitutions,  twelve 
times.  Great  danger  to  remove  out  of  bed  : 
fome  who  had  not  fweated  enough,  fell  into 
very  ill  fevers.  No  flefli  in  all  the  time,  nor 
drink  for  the  firft  five  hours : for  in  the  fe-  - 
venth,  the  difiemper  increafes  j about  the 
ninth,  delirium^  Sleep  to  be  avoided  by  all* 
means.  It  appeared  by  experience,  as  the 
Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  this  difeafe  was  ra- 
ther a furprize  of  Nature,  than  obftinate  to 
remedies,  if  it  were  in  time  well  treated  : 
for  when  proper  care  was  taken,  the  patient 
generally  recovered. 
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^TNCOP  £ is  a deep  and  fudden  fwoo?i'‘ 
ing^  wherein  the  patient  continues  for 
a while,  without  any  fenfible  heat,  motion, 
fenfe,  or  refpiration  j and  is  feized  with  a cold 
fweat,  over  the  whole  body ; and  all  the 
parts  turn  pale,  and  cold,  as  if  adually 
dead. 

This  diftemper  may  be  likely  to  happen 
from  various  caufes  j as  too  great  an  exhauf- 
tion  of  the  fpiritSj  from  long  faffing,  excef- 
five  evacuation,  violent  exercife,  bathing  too 
long  at  a time,  &c : — from  the  irregular  mo- 
tion of  the  animal  fpiritSy  preventing  their  due 
influx  into  the  parts ; as  fometimes  happens 
from  fear,  anger,  or  other  violent  paflions - 
from  immoderate  hemorrhages from  an  ill 
conflitutlon  of  the  blood,  as  in  cacochymias  > 
or  in  perfons  that  have  taken  fomething  that 
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either  diflblves,  or  coagulates  the  blood  : and 
from  fecret  difeafes,  as  ahfcejfes^  polypiifes  of 
the  hearty  worms^  &c. 

In  very  numerous  crowded  afTembHes, 
people  fometimes  fall  into  Jynccpes,  merely 
through  the  hot,  thick,  impure  air  they 
breathe.  Some  women  alfo  are  liable  to 
them  upon  the  fmell  of  mujk^  civet^  See. 

For  fy?icopes  many  give  volatile  fpirits^  and 
aromatics.  Heurnius  recommends  treacle^ 
^ater^  and  cinnanion-‘water  j and  Etmuller^  the 
^volatile  fait  of  'vipers^  fpirit  of  bartfiorn^  oil 
of  amber y and  fometimes  bleeding. 

Mufk,  faffron^  and  cardiac  medicines^  have 
been  ufually  blended  together  in  the  cure  of 
this  malady. 

The  ancients  preferibed  cordials  ; and  fup- 
pofed  that  thofe  fort  of  remedies  exerted 
themfelves  Immediately,  in  comforting,  and 
Prengthening  the  heart : but  modern  phyfi- 
cians  rather  fuppofe  them  to  produce  their 
eftedl,  by  putting  the  blood  into  a gentle  fer- 
mentation, whereby  the  fprings,  before  de- 
cayed,, are  repaired,  and  invigorated  5 and  the 
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tone,  and  elafticity  of  the  fibres  of  the  vef- 
fels  refiored  ; the  confequencc'of  which  is,  a 
more  eafy,  a'’d  brifi:  circulation. 

Though  the  nfcicitious  vigour  of  cordials, 
as  depending  only  upon  the  mere  blaft  of  fo 
fleeting  and  fugitive  a thing  as  fpirit  of  'wine, 
and  without  frequent  renewals,  is  found  to  be 
but  of  fliort  duration  j yet  it  often  happens, 
that,  in  great  languor,  and  depreffion  of  fpi- 
rits,  by  imbuing  the  ftomach  with  their 
fweetly  pleafant  tafie,  and  flavour,  they  fo 
revive  and  recreate  both  body  and  mind,  to 
a pitch  of  infpiration,  as  it  were,  to  perform, 
in  a wonderful  manner,  all  the  vital  func- 
tions afrefh,  which  were  but  jufl;  before  fpaf- 
modically  exploded,  overpreflTed  with  hete- 
rogeneous combinations,  and  overwhelmed 
with  languor,  tremor,  horror,  &c.  that  they 
are  recommended,  and  found  to  be  of  the 
greatefl:  ufe,  and  benefit,  in  fome  of  the  moft 
diflrefsful  maladies  that  human  Nature  is  fub- 
jedt  to. 

Dr.  Boerhaave\  method  of  recovering  per- 
fons  from  fainting  fits,  and  preventing  their 
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falling  into  the  like  again,  is  by  the  ufe  of 
warm  vinegar ; by  applying  a rag  dipped 
therein,  to  the  mouth  and  noftrils.  This  he 
prefers  to  the  feent  of  fpirit  oj  hartfljorn^  fal 
ammoniac,  &c.  and  fays,  that  it  immediately 
raifes  people  from  languor,  and  apoplexy ; and 
that  it  feldom  fails  in  the  fyncope,  or  even  in 
convulfive  or  byfteric  jits. 

He  fays,  moreover,  that  he  has  likewife 
had  experience  of  the  lame  remedy,  in  lethar. 
gic  cafes,  proceeding  from  taking  too  large 
dofes  of  opium. 

Lipothymia  is  the  name  of  a difeafe  ufually 
confounded  with  the  jyncope,  but  really  dif- 
ferent from  it  in  many  particulars. 

The  lipothymia  is  a very  confiderable  abo- 
lition of  the  vital  and  animal  faculties,  at  lead: 
to  appearance  : and  the  fyncope  is  a plenary 
or  total  abolition  of  them:  it  is  eafy  to  fee, 
however,  that  thefe  are  only  two  different 
Ifages  of  the  fame  diftemperature.  The  lipo~ 
thyfnia  is  fometimes  an  idiopathic,  fometimes  a 
fymptomatic  difeafe : the  fyficope  is  idiopathic, 
and  attacks  perfons  in  health,  as  well  as  thofe 
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that  are  difeafed.  The  fyiicope  differs  from 
death,  only  in  degree  : and  the  body  being 
flaccid  in  this,  and  growing  rigid  under  the 
lafl  convulfions  in  death,  is  the  only  dif- 
tindlion  of  them  in  extreme  cafes. 


A a 3 
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Vertigo. 

c> 


ERTIGO  is  an  indifpofition  of  the 


brain,  wherein  the  patient  fees  the  ob- 
jedls  about  him  as  if  they  turned  round,  and 
fancies  he  turns  round  hin:ifelf  j though  he  is 
all  the  while  at  reft. 

Phyficians  oiftingulfti  three  kinds,  or  rather 
three  degrees  of  vertigoes. 

The  firft,  called  a fimple  vertigo^  is  when 
the  body,  and  external  objeds,  appear  to  turn 
round,  without  any  great  dimnefs  of  fight. 

The  fecond,  called  fcotomia,  or  vertigo 
ienehrofa,  is  when  the  eyes  are  alfo  dark- 
ened, and,  as  it  were,  covered  with  a mift. 

The  third  is  the  vertigo  caduca^  wherein 
the  patient  adually  falls  down.  But  this 
feems  fcarce  to  differ  from  an  epilepfy. 

Sometimes  the  vertigo  is  feated  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  head,  and  fometimes  in  the  hind- 
part  : the  latter  is  the  moft  dangerous. 

Bellini  accounts  for  ih^vertigo^  from  a preter- 
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natural  motion  of  the  retina  : for  it  Is  evident, 
an  objedl  will  feem  to  move  circularly,  if  the 
images  thereof,  painted  on  the  retina,  fall 
fuccefTively  on  different  parts  of  the  retina. 
This  they  may  do  either  by  the  objects 
moving  while  the  eye  is  at  reft,  or  from  the 
eye  moving  while  the  objedt  reds  j or  laflly, 
the  objedl  and  eye  being  both  at  reft,  and  the 
rays  falling  on  the  fame  place,  by  the  optic 
nerve^s  being  alone  in  motion  : for,  fince  a 
right,  and  an  oblique  incident,  do  not  excite 
the  fame  tremors  in  the  nerves,  and  the  fame 
fpecks  of  motion,  if  the  optic  nerve  only  be 
moved,  and  the  objeeft  be  at  reft ; it  will  ap- 
pear to  fhift  its  fituation,  by  the  change  of  the 
place  in  which  it  was  reprefented. 

External  caufes  of  vertigoes,  are,  a con- 
tinual turning  round  of  the  body,  drunken- 
nefs,  too  long  fafting,  immoderate  exercife, 
furprize,  voracity,  7nuch  nje  of  piilfe,  onions, 
leeks,  radifies,  cabbage,  mujlard,  &c.  and,  in 
general,  whatever  may  prefs,  diftend,  or  con- 
tract the  arteries. 

The  firft  ftep  in  the  cure  is  bleeding  in  the 
jugular,  or  cupping,  efpecially  if  there  is  a 
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plethora : and  then,  in  cafe  of  naufeay  lofs  of 
appetite,  or  rather  tokens  of  the  ftomach 
being  affedted,  an  emetic  is  to  be  given ; 
cathartics  are  to  be  made  ufe  of  occafionally, 
and  arornatieSy  cinnab.  antimon.  rad.  peeon.  flor, 
lllior.  conceal.  Jhlv,  r of  mar  in.  &c.  Sterctis 
pavonis  is  faid  to  be  a fpecific  : cinnab.  72ativ. 
fal,  volat.  et  Juccin,  See.  are  recommended. 

Dr.  Gliffony  phyfick-profeffor  at  Cambridge, 
being  afflidted  with  a fevere  vertigo  for  three 
weeks,  all  other  remedies  proving  ineifedtual, 
applied,  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  an  em- 
plafter,  ex  forib.  fulphuris  cum  alb.  ovor.  by 
which  he  was  cured. 
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HE  hlftory  of  this  horrible  difeafe. 


which  is  the  confequence  of  the  bite  of 
a 7nad  dog,  has  been  reprefented  by  Ccelius 
Aiii'elianusy  Etmuller,  Lifter,  Mead,  &c.  to 
be  attended  with  this  furprizing  circumftance : 
that  its  effedfs  have,  moft  frequently,  not  dif- 
covered  themfelves,  till  after  the  caufe  had 
been  forgotten  ; the  wound  clofing,  and 
healing,  like  any  flight,  common  wound. 
The  firft  fymptom  obferved,  is  a wandering 
pain  throughout  the  whole  body,  but  chiefly 
about  the  wounded  part ; the  patient  grows 
anxious,  and  melancholy,  and  very  prone  to 
anger ; complaining  of  every  thing,  as  the 
ambient  air,  the  heavinefs  of  the  bed-cloaths, 
&c.  He  vomits ; his  pulfe  intermits ; and 
fomewhat  of  a tremor  is  obferved,  with  con- 
vulflons  of  the  nerves  and  tendons ; along 
with  thefe,  he  feels  an  inward  heat  and  third:  j 
at  lad,  the  great  fymptom  appears,  which 
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denominates  the  difeafej  viz.  the  aqu(^  pavor^ 
or  dread  of  water ; fo  that  he  cannot  bear 
the  fight  of  any  liquid,  without  the  utmofh 
confternation  j much  lefs  can  he  fwallow  the 
fmallefi:  drop. 

With  thefe,  there  are  other  concomitant 
fymptoms ; — he  foams  at  the  mouthy  his  eyes 
Jlarey  he  cannot  fivallow  his  fpittle  ivithout  pain, 
and  has  a cojitinual  priapifm.  Soine  barky  and 
Jnarl  like  dcgSy  and  adually  fancy  themfelves 
transformed  into  thofe  creatures ; and,  in  the 
height  of  their  madnefsy  are  ready  to  fly  upon, 
and  tear  to  pieces  the  by-fl:anders. 

Palmarius  obferves,  that  the  hydrophobolis 
patient  cannot  bear  to  look  in  a glafs,  or  any 
tranfparent  body  : and  adds,  that  he  never  re- 
covers, unlefs  he  knows  himfelf  in  a glafs ; 
this  being  a fign  that  the  poifon  has  not  laid 
hold  of  the  vital  parts. 

Dr.  Mead,  from  feveral  hiftories  of  remark- 
able cafes,  concludes,  that  it  is  the  effedl  of  a 
particular  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  blood, 
accompanied  with  fo  great  a tenfion,  and 
drynefs  of  the  nervous  membranes,  and  fuch 
an  elaflicity,  and  force  of  the  fluid  with  which 
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they  are  filled,  that  the  mofi:  common  repre- 
fentations  are  made  to  the  mind  with  too  great 
effedt  j fo  that  the  ufual  impreffions  on  the 
organs  cannot  be  fuffered.  Hence  'that 
timoroofnefs,  unaccountable  anxiety,  and 
difquietude,  which  are  always  the  fore-run- 
ners of  the  dread  of  liquids ; as  alfo,  the  pain 
often  felt  in  making  water  ; and  the  firange 
averfions,  fometimes  found  in  patients,  at  the 
fight  of  any  thing  white : the  retina  being 
hurt,  and  grieved  by  the  lively  impreffions 
that  are  made  thereon.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  con- 
ceive, that,  when  the  faliva  is  hot,  and  the 
throat  inflamed,  and  dry,  the  fwallowing  of 
drink  ffiould  caufe  fuch  an  intolerable  agony. 

M.  Tauvry,  from  a nice  diffedtion,  and 
examen  of  the  parts,  of  a perfon  who  died 
of  this  diftemper,  conjedtures,  that  the  faliva^ 
and  bile^  are  the  fluids  firfl:  infedted  5 and  that 
the  patient  vomiting  a mixture  thereof,  the 
throat  becomes  excoriated  thereby : and  hence 
that  horror  for  all  foods,  and  particularly  for 
puidsy  in  regard  thefe  diffolve  thofe  grievous 
falls  contained  in  the  Jaliva  and  bile.  Pie 
adds,  that  the  nature  of  the  poifon  is  fuch, 
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as  diRolves  the  balfamic,  and  nutritious  part 
of  the  blood,  whence  the  veins  are  dried  up, 
fo  as  not  eafily  to  admit  any  blood  from  the 
arteries  ; and  the  arterial  blood,  by  this 
means,  fuRaining  the  adtion,  and  impreRion 
of  its  veffels,  for  fo  long  a time,  is  Rill  fur- 
ther diRblved,  attenuated,  and  fpiritualized, 
and  thus  fent,  in  too  great  quantity,  and  with 
too  great  rapidity,  to  the  brain whence  thofe 
convulfions,  diRradlions,  &c. 

Many  are  the  boaRed  fpecifics,  for  the  cure 
of  this  dreadful  malady.  Dr.  Mead,  after 
taking  away  nine  or  ten  ounces  of  blood,  re- 
commends the  following  powder  ; viz.  lichen 
cinereus  terrejiris  half  an  ounce,  a?id  two  drams 
of  black  pepper  mixt,  for  four  dofes : one  of 
which  is  to  be  taken  for  four  mornings  faRIng, 
in  half  a pint  of  warm  milk.  After  thefe 
four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  is  to  go  into 
the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river,  every 
morning  faRing,  for  a month ; and  after- 
wards three  times  a week  for  a fortnight 
longer.  He  muR  be  dipt  all  over  j but  not 
Ray  in,  with  his  head  above  water,  more 
than  half  a minute,  provided  the  water  be 
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very  cold.  But  the  preference  is  now  given 
to  mercury. 

Immediately  after  the  bite,  if  it  can  be 
fafely  effecfted,  the  furrounding  part  fliould 
be  cut  away  ; and  the  wound  be  burnt  with  a 
hot  iron  : but  if  thefe  means  are  not  com- 
plied with,  a caujiic  fliould  be  applied  to  the 
part,  the  efcar  cut  through,  and  a difcharge 
promoted,  and  fupported  by  dreffing  it  with 
prcecipitate  for  fome  weeks  j and  fomenting 
daily  with  vinegar  and  falt^  or  embrocating 
with  fweet  oil. 

If  thefe  methods  are  not  put  in  pradtice,  let 
the  patient  bitten  be  well  waflied  with  j alt  and 
water ; and  into  the  lips,  and  furface  round 
about  the  wounded  part,  let  one  or  two 
drams  of  mercurial  unguent,  made  with  equal 
parts  of  lard  and  mercury,  be  well  rubbed ; 
and  let  this  quantity  be  repeated  daily,  till  the 
mouth  becomes  fore,  and  a fpitting  is  excited  ; 
and  then  to  be  left  off.  This  is  De  fault's 
method. 

Dr.  James  recommends  the  undfion  to  be 
ufed  twice  a day  and  if  it  can  be  done  without 
falivating,  fo  much  the  better.  He  orders 
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alfo  the  following  powder,  viz.  turpeth,  mlnen. 
and  camphor j equal  parts ; from  three  grains 
to  eight,  in  a little  conjerve  of  hips to  be 
given  every  other  night  for  three  or  four  times. 
And,  if  a falivation  enfues,  then  the  ufe  of 
the  medicine  is  to  be  deferred,  till  that  ceafes  „ 
and  then  to  be  reafiumed.  But,  if  no  faliva- 
tion  happens,  in  two  or  three  days,  after 
taking  the  laft  dofe  of  the  powder,  the  patient 
is  to  bathe  in  cold  water,  over  head,  every 
day,  till  the  day  before  the  next  ne%v  or  full 
moon,  when  he  is  again  to  take  the  turpeth 
powder^  and  repeat  it  every  other  night,  for 
three  times,  as  before  ; and,  after  the  third 
dofe,  bathe  again  as  ufual.  This  method  is 
to  be  repeated,  for  three,  or  four  fucceeding 
periods  of  the  moon. 

There  are  others  who  depend  on  the 
famous  Eafi:  India  remedy,  as  a fpecific  : viz. 
twenty-four  grains  of  native,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  factitious  cinnabar,  joined  with 
fixteen  grains  of  muflt,  taken  immediately 
after  the  bite,  and  repeated  night  and  morning 
for  three  days. 

When  the  fymptoms  of  infeClion  actually 
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invade,  warm  bathing,  mufk,  and  opium,  are 
principally  relied  on  by  fome : thus,  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains  of  mulk  may  be  given  every 
fix  hours,  and  one  or  two  grains  of  opium 
every  three  hours,  immediately,  by  mouth  or 
clyfter,  to  procure  cafe,  and  abatement  of  the 
fpafms. 

When  the  patient  Is  plethoric,  or  attended 
with  fever,  large  bleedings,  with  nitre,  and 
clyfters  become  necefifary  : but,  above  all 
things,  the  patient’s  mind  jQiould  be  calmed 
with  certain  alTurances  of  doing  well. 

Clyfma  refrigerans,  antiphlogifticum,  in  rable 
canina.  Boerhaavij. 

Nitr.  sij.  Acet.  Sambuc.  Mel.  Rofat.  an. 

Aq.  Hord.  M.  f.  clyfma. 

Injiciatur  bis  vel  ter  in  die. 

It  is  remarked  in  Perfia,  that  thofe  people 
who’  are  ufed  to  eat  opium^  live  to  very 
great  ages  j and  they  have  a conceived  opi- 
nion, al.fo,  that,  by  means  thereof,  they  have 
a fecure  protedlion  againft  injuries  from  all 
kinds  of  venomous  animals.  And  may  it  not, 
therefore,  be  fufpedled,  that  it  would  like- 
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wife  have  a fpecific  virtue  in  the  cure  of  the 
hydrophobia  ? for  this  dread  of  vyater  does  not 
happen  till  the  latter  end  of  the  difeafe,  three 
or  four  days  before  death  j that  is,  not  till 
the  preternatural  fermentation  of  the  blood  is 
come  to  its  height : and  as  in  the  dog^  fo  in 
the  patient^  a great  quantity  of  fermentative 
particles  are  thrown  off  upon  the  glands  of 
the  mouth  and  ftomach,  as  appears  by  his 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  &c. 

This  fear  is  not  from  a fight  of,  or  any 
imaginary  appearance  in  the  water;  for,  if  the 
vefiTel  be  clofe  fimt,  and  the  patient  bid  to 
fuck  through  a quill,  as  foon  as  he  has  tailed, 
he  falls  into  anguilh,  and  convulfions.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
this  furprifing  fymptom  proceeds  from  the  in- 
tolerable pain,  which  any  liquor,  at  this  time 
taken,  induces,  partly  by  hurting  the  in- 
flamed membranes  of  the  fauces  in  degluti- 
tion, partly  by  fermenting  with  thefe  adlive 
particles,  difeharged  by  the  blood  upon  the 
flomachic  glands,  and  thus  twitching  and  ir- 
ritating the  nervous  membranes;  the  memory 
of  which  grievous  fenfe,  after  it  is  once  felt. 
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is  fo  terrible,  that  the  affedted  perfon  chufes 
any  thing  rather  than  to  undergo  it  a fecond 
time. 

The  effedls  of  this  irritation  are  manifefi;  in 
the  convuliions  of  the  ftomach,  and  frequent 
JingultuSy  with  which  the  patient  is  con- 
tinually oppreffed.  And,  indeed,  Dr.  Lijier's 
patient  told  him,  that  the  very  fwallowing 
his  own  fpittle  put  him  to  fuch  torture  in  his 
flomach,  that  death  itfelf  was  not  fo  terrible 
as  the  inexpreffible  agony.  What  remedy, 
therefore,  can  be  found  fo  likely  to  prevent 
the  corroiive  ferment,  or  even  allay  its  ftimulus^ 
as  opiumy  to  eafe  pain,  promote  perfpiration,' 
cheer  the  fpirits,  and  procure  deep. 
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ALOTIA^  or  Ny^alops,  a difeafe 
which  prevents  the  feeing  by  day,  not 
by  night ; or  an  indifpofition  wherein  a per- 
fon  fees  better  by  night  than  by  day. 

The  7iy5ialopia  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to 
the  fpirits  being  too  much  diffipated  in  the 
day,  but  colledted  by  night. 

JBoerhaave  fays,  the  ?iy6talopia  confifts  in 
this,  that  the  uvea  is  immoveable,  and  -at  the 
fame  time  very  open. 

NySialopia  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  a dif- 
eafe of  the  eyes,  which  prevents  their  feeing, 
when  the  fun  is  fet,  and  the  light  begins  a 
little  to  diminifli. 

In  which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  fame 
with  noBurfia  cescitas. 

In  the  general,  any  difeafe  which  prevents 
the  feeing  at  any  particular  time,  when  others 
fee,  is  called  nyEialopia. 

In  the  Philofophical  Pranfadlions  we  have  an 
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inflance  of  a nySlalopia,  or  noSiurnct  cciecttas^ 
in  a youth  of  twenty  years  of  age  j who  had 
been  affedted  with  it  as  long  as  he  could  re- 
member. Dr.  Parham  affiires  ns,  he  had  a 
good  fight  all  day,  and  dilfinguifhed  objedls  aC 
all  diilances  as  well  as  any  body  j but  when 
tunligkt  once  came,  he  was  quite  blind,  and 
faw  nothing  at  all  3 nor  could  make  fcarce 
any  ufe  of  jire^  candle^  or  glc^JJes : yet  his 
eyes,  upon  examination,  fhewed  nothing  at 
all  amifs;  nor  had  he  any  'vertigo^  or  other 
difeafe  of  the  head.  The  cloudinefs,  as  he 
himfelf  told  the  DoSiory  ufed  to  come  gradu-» 
ally  on  him  like  a mid,  as  day-light  declined*' 
He  always  faw  alike  in  all  afpedts  of  the 
moony  felt  no  pain  by  fire  or  candle  light, 
and  was  the  fame  in  fummer  as  winter.  Dr. 
Briggs  accounts  for  the  cafe  thus : as  vapours 
are  raifed  in  great  quantities  during  the  day- 
time, which  being  condenfed  by  the  coldnefs 
of  the  evening,  fall  again,  and  render  the 
air^  near  the  earth,  the  thicker  3 fo,  perhaps, 
the  humours  in  the  eyes  of  this  youth  may 
be  affedled  ; and,  in  the  evening,  rendered 
grofifer,  and  more  turbid  : — as  we  fee  in 
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urines,  which  frequently  grow  clear,  or  tur- 
bid, as  heat  or  cold  is  applied  to  them.  But 
fuch  tliicknefs  or  fpiffitude  of  the  humours, 
the  rays  being  either  refledled,  or  too  much 
refra(5ted,  do  not  reach  the  retina  ; or  at  lead 
flrike  it  too  feebly. 

The  Greek  Phy/icians  are  divided  in  their 
opinions  concern -ng  this  uncommon  difeafe. 
Hippocrates  exprefsly  fays.  We  call  thofe  7iyc- 
talopei^  who  fee  by  night.  On  the  contrary, 
Paulas  Mgineta-y  and  A£luariuSy  are  as  expli- 
cit in  aflerting,  that  they  have  their  fight  per- 
fed:  in  the  day-time,  but  are  blind  by  night.. 
Aetius  is  of  the  fame  mind  ; though  he  is 
thought  to  favour  the  contrary  opinion, 
when  he  fays.  They  call  thofe  nySiakpes 
who  fee  better  by  night  than  in  the  day, 
and  if  the  moon  fliines  they  arc  blind. 

The  author  of  the  Ifagoge  embraces  both 
opinions,  when  he  fays  that  they,  who  in 
the  day-time  fee  more  obfcurely,  at  the  fetting 
of  the  fun  more  clearly,  but  when  it  is  night 
much  better ; or,  on  the  contrary,  by  day 
fee  a little,  but  in  the  evening,  or  at  niglit, 
they  are  blind ; are  called  nySlalopeSy  all 
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alike.  Galen  explains  the  word  by  a night  \ 
blindnefs. 

The  Latins  are  in  like  manner  divided  in 
their  lentiments  of  the  difeafe.  Fliny  fays, 
they  fee  by  day  ; but  at  night,  or  in  the  even- 
ing, they  become  blind.  Nonius y that  they 
do  not  fee  by  candle-light.  VarrOy  that  they 
cannot  fee  in  the  evening.  FefiuSy  that  they 
fee  better  at  night,  than  by  day.  Celfus 
mentions  the  difeafe  under  the  name  of  imbe- 
cillitas  oculorum  j and  tells  us,  that  the  pa- 
tients by  day  fee  very  well,  but  at  night 
they  are  blind. 

May  not  thefe  two  defcriptions  of  the 
talopiay  fo  diametrically  oppoiite  to  each 
other,  be  reconciled  by  fixing  the  difeafe  to 
the  clafs  of  intermittents  ? The  difference  then 
will  only  confifl  in  the  different  times  of  the 
approach  of  the  difeafe  : that  of  Hippocra- 
tes came  on  in  the  morning,  that  of  Mgi- 
Tieta  in  the  evening ; both  were  exprefsly 
periodicaly  and  the  diftance  of  time  between 
the  paroxyfmSy  in  both,  was,  refpedlively,  tlie 
fame  3 a whole  day,  or  a whole  night : and 
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the  various  (liapes,  in  which  intermittents  ap- 
pear, will  favour  very  much  this  opinion. 

This  extraordinary  cafe,  indeed,  feems  to 
fiand  alone  in  the  annals  of  medicine  i but, 
the  author  obfervcs,  we  mufl:  be  fatisfied  with 
a Tingle  experiment,  till  time  fliall  produce 
other  cafes,  which  may  determine  for,  or 
againft  it. 

natura  et  caufa. 

Si  Uvea  inflaminatur  oritur  Ophthalmia 
maxime  dolens,  brevi  periculofiffima  vifui  j 
fuppuratur,  perditur  acies  et  vifus ; fi  immo- 
bilis  fit,  fimulque  contradta  oritur  ^jotg^aAwTr/ct, 
qure  et  contingit,  ubi  catarafta  minor,  ad  mar- 
gines  tenuior,  in  medio  fpiffior,  adeft ; fi  au- 
tern  immobilis,  et  fimul  v^lde  aperta,  turn 
yojcjaAwF/f?-  oriri  videtur. 

Boerh.  hijiit.  Med^  841. 

• Q^i  nodlurna  caecitudine  laborabant  (nyc- 
talopcs  dicuntur)  plurimam  urinam  fedde^ 
banq  poftea  paulum  quiddam  emittebant. 

flipp.  S.,  vii.  p.  1 13B, 
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Furor  Uterinus, 

This  is  a fpecies  of  madnefs  peculiar  to 
women,  owing  to  a too  great  abundance 
of  the  humours  of  the  part,  and  a preterna- 
tural heat  and  pungency  ; exciting  them  to  a 
vehement  artd  uncontrollable  defire  of  venery, 
and  rendering  them  infatiate  therewith. 

A complication  of  hyfterical fymptoms  gene- 
rally attends  this  malady : and  during  the 
paroxyfm^  from  an  irregular  motion  of  the 
fpiritSy  the  patient  on  a fudden  burfts  out  into 
laughter,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fit  of  tears. 

It  is  cured  by  bleeding,  and  purges  with 
calomel  and  ca?7iphor:  injedions  of  oxycrate^ 
faccharum  Saturm\  &c.  with  opiates  occa- 
fionally,  a cooling  diet,  and  frequent  ufe  of 
the  cold  bath. 

The  prophylaBic  cure  for  this  ftrong  and 
violent  paifion,  if  it  can  be  put  in  pradice  by 
lawful  exercifes,  is,  by  all  means,  recom- 
mended, to  prevent  relapfes„ 
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Gonorrhcea. 


T HIS  difeafe  is  local,  and  is  to  be  treat- 


ed, at  fird:,  as  an  inflammation,  by 
bleedings^  laxative  purges^  as  itmnna^  and 
falts,  &c.  foft,  cooling  ptifansy  and  emidfwns 
with  nitrcy  and  gum  arabic ; thefe  fliould  be 
drank  of  liberally,  in  order  to  foftcn  and 
dilute  the  falls  of  the  uriney  that  they  may 
not  irritate  the  indamed  parts. 

Fomenting,  and  frequently  waflilng  the 
parts,  with  bran’  and  w'ater,  to  which  a little 
vinegar  may  be  added,  is  neceflary,  both  for 
cleanlinefs,  and  utility ; and  to  lubricate,  and 
relax  the  inflamed  parts,  and  confequently  to 
allay  the  heat  and  inflammation,  a fpoonful 
of  any  foft  oil  flaould  be  thrown  up  the 
urethray  three  or  four  times  a day. 

As  foon  as  the  inflammation,  and  pain, 
are  abated,  by  thus  blunting,  and  fheathing 
the  acrimonious  particles  5 which,  if  the  pa- 
tient lives  abflemioufly,  they  generally  efled 
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in  eight  or  ten  days : and  when  the  matter 
difcharged,  afTumes  a milder,  and  lefs  irrita- 
ting quality  ; gentle  aftringent  injeBions  may 
be  tiled,  to  brace  up  the  relaxed  vcffels,  and 
moderate,  or  check  the  difcharge. 

Various  are  the  forms  for  this  intention : 
perhaps  a fimple  folution  of  white  vitriol  in 
fair  water,  is  equal  to  moft  5 the  proportion 
may  be  ten  grains  to  two  ounces  j but  this 
muft  be  regulated  by  the  fenfations,  and  effedls. 
Some  prepare  their  mjeciions  of  t?iercuryt  as  a 
dram  of  calomel^  rubbed  down  with  double 
the  quantity  of  gum  arahic^  and  diffolved  in 
about  half  a pint  of  water ^ to  which  they 
add  occafionally,  ten,  or  fifteen  grains  of 
white  vitriol^  while  fome  mix  the  vitriol^  or 
a fmall  quantity  of  verdigreafe  with  the  oil. 

To  every  fix  ounces  of  water,  others  add 
twenty,  or  thirty  drops  of  Van  Swieten's  fub~ 
limate  folution,  or  a dram  or  two  of  IVard's 
white  drop ; but  the  quantity  mufl  be  regulat- 
ed by  the  efFe(lfs,  and  irritations  produced  : 
thefe  reflringent,  and  oily  wjediions,  are,  by 
fome,  thrown  up  alternately : it  may  be  ne- 
ceffiry,  however,  to  obferve,  that,  whenever 
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the  fymptoms  and  pain  grow  worfe;  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  reflringent  inje5Hons^  they  muft 
be  difcontinued  j and  the  cooling  plan  muft 
be  again  purfued,  with  oil^  till  thefe  new 
complaints  are  removed,  or  carried  off. 

By  this  method,  limple  claps  may  readily 
be  removed  without  giving  a grain  of  mercury 
internally  ; and,  if  the  fymptoms  fliould  be 
troublefome,  they  may  be  eafily  palliated : 
the  phymoJiSj  and  paraphymojis^  may  in  general 
be  relieved  by  emollient  foment  at  ions  ^ and 
cataplafms,  and  throwing  up  oil  between  the 
glans  and  prepuce : but,  if  there  fliould  be 
concealed  chancres,  the  prepuce  muft  be  di- 
vided j and  if  the  ftridure  be  great  in  the 
paraphymofis^  the  folds  muft  be  divided  by  the 
knife,  to  prevent  mortification. 

Buboes  that  are  hard,  and  not  yet  inflamed, 
and  in  a ftate  of  fuppuration,  may  be  dif- 
perfed  by  rubbing  in  daily  the  mercurial  oint^ 
ment^  with  gentle  phyfc  intermediately : but 
when  matter  is  abfolutely  forming,  the  beft 
way  is  to  promote  the  fuppuration  by  warm 
plaifiers ; and  when  it  is  formed,  to  evacuate 
it  by  caujiic, 
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Friapifms  and  chordce  are  to  be  relieved 
by  bleedings^  opiates^  and  mercurial  Jri£lio?is, 
with  cooling  regimen. 

The  hernia  himoraUs,  or  fwelled  teflicle^ 
(liould  be  treated  as  inflammatory,  by  bleedings 
lenient  purges^  with  emollient  fomentations  and 
poultices ; and  the  remaining  hardnefs  may  be 
diflblved  by  rubbing  it  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment. 

. Chancres  fhould  be  fumigated  with  cinnabar^ 
and  drefled  with  prcecipitate  mixed  up  with 
foft  cerate : inercurial  pills  fliould  be  taken 
every  night,  prepared,  with  five  grains  of  ar- 
gentum viviun : or  half  a drain  of  mercurial 
ointment  fhould  be  rubbed  daily  into  the  groins, 
and  thighs  i but  fo  as  to  avoid  falivation^  by 
interpofing,  now  and  then,  a gentle  purge. 

Venereal  warts^  and  excrefcences,  are  to  be 
removed  by  rubbing  with  a bit  of  lunar 
cauftic^  or  wafhing  them  with  a folution  of 
lapis'  inf  emails^  viz.  a dram  or  two  in  a pint 
of  lime  water  : when  they  are  pendulous,  the 
/hortefl:  way  is  to  fnip  them  off,  and  rub  thenv, 
with  the  lunar  cauftic^  or  to  fumigate  them 
with  cinnabar. 


In 
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In  the  fecond  infedion,  or  when  the  blood 
is  tainted  with  the  vener'^al  poifon  ; fnercury^ 
and  its  preparations,  are  the  antidote,  and  are 
principally  to  be  depended  onj  and,  in  general, 
may  be  fo  direded,  as  to  anfwer  the  end 
without  Jqlhation^  by  a difcreet  uTe  of  the 
Jiihlimate  folution  ; the  pil.  ccxrulece  j mer~ 
curias  calcinatus  ; mercurial  Jriciions  5 and 
decodions  of  jarfaparUla. 

But  as  no  preparation  of  mercury  will,  in 
all  cafes,  and  conllitutions,  be  equally  effec- 
tual, it  mufi;  be  left  to  the  prudence  of  the 
furgeon^  to  dired  accordingly  ; taking  care 
that  the  blood  be  faturated  with  the  7nercury 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vifeBion^  and 
the  inveteratenefs  of  fyfnptoms. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that,  when  a 
chancre  appears,  though  no  bigger  than  a pin’s 
head,  a mercurial  courfc  flaould  be  direded  •, 
as  we  may  conclude  the  venereal  virus  has 
been  taken  into  the  habit,  and  may  hereafter 
be  produdive  of  ^ pox,  if  the  feeds  are  not 
now  eradicated.  For  the  removal  of  gleets,  the 
vitriolic  mjeSHons  will  be  greatly  afiifled  by 
palling  up  bougies,  in  order  to  prefs  down  the 
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fungofuies  in  the  urethra,  till  the  relaxed  parts 
recover  their  tone  and  elafticity. 

We  fliall  conclude,  with  another  remark, 
in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  ardor  urin<^^ 
in  claps^  by  giving  freely  of  ?iitre  3 which  is 
bed;  effedfed  by  fuch  foft  mucilaginous  bodies, 
as  gum  arable,  linfeed  infufion,  marjlmiallow 
decoSHons,  and  barley  water  ; and  indeed  with 
plenty  of  other  aqueous  vehicles,  which  will 
dilute  the  faltt  in  the  urine,  and  render  them, 
infipid.  Now,  as  nitre  adds  to  thefe  falts,  and 
a folution  of  it  applied  to  any  excoriated  part, 
gives  confiderable  pain,  which  fimple  water 
does  not,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that 
this  jalt  will  rather  augment,  than  diminifh 
the  pain,  in  evacuating  it.  And,  indeed,  this 
has  been  confirmed  in  pradice,  by  its  in- 
creafing  the  natural  Jiimulus  of  the  urine  in 
claps. 

Dr.  Boerhaa^e  obferves,  that  the  feat, 
or  foie  nidus  of  the  venereal  ve?iom,  as  of 
ulcers,  and  fi/iulas,  is  fat,  oil,  or  marrow, 
that  the  depredation  of  the  poifon  is  confined 
to  the  panniculiis  adipojus,  and  membrana  cellu- 
loja  ',  that  the  flefh,  bones,  &c.  are  not  de- 
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Rroyed  by  the  venereal  harpy^  otherwife  that! 
as  they  depend  upon  the  faid  membranes^  or 
are  corrupted,  Inftead  of  being  defended,  by 
the  unctuous  humour,  grown  correjive  from 
a moR  virulent  taint  of  this  poifon  : and  thefe 
conliderations  ferve  to  furnifli  a clue  for  tracing 
the  progrefs  of  the  venom  through  its  intricate 
meajiders. 

Further,  he  mechanically  explains  the  ope- 
ration of  mercury  in  curing  this  malady^  and 
fagacioufly  obferving  the  extent  of  its  efficacy, 
in  thefe  cafes,  not  to  exceed  the  road  of  cir- 
culation, indicates  the  reafon,  why  a faliva- 
tion  will,  neither,  anfvver,  when  the  diploe, 
or  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  is  infedled,  nor 
in  a gonorrhcea ; much  lels,  after  a diffiolution 
of  the  bloody  by  the  fweating  method  of 
of  guaiacum.  If  his  regimen  for  extirpating 
this  difeafe  has  been  thought  too  fevere,  to 
proceed  from  too  fcrupulous  apprehenfions 
about  it,  it  were  an  error,  on  the  right  fide, 
at  lead; ; whereas,  the  too  common  pradtice, 
he  condemns,  of  applying  exficcatives  to  the 
ulcufcula  cancri  didla^  before  the  virulence  is 
enervated,  or  eliminated,  by  proper  internals, 

and 
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and  fomentations,  has  been  fooner  or  later 
attended  with  difaflrous  confequences.  By  our 
author’s  caution,  the  cure,  if  tedious,  is  fure, 
and  permanent  j by  the  contrary  manage- 
ment, the  repelled  virus  diffufes  itfelf  through 
the  whole  habit,  and,  after  an  imaginary  cure, 
the  diftemper  fhews  itfelf  in  a worfe  fliape, 
and  is  not  to  be  eradicated  in  our  climate, 
under  a month’s  ptyalifm. 


( 3^4  ) 


Hypochondriac  and  Hyjleric  Hffec- 

tio?js, 

IT  is  obfervable,  that  perfons,  fubjedl  to 
hypochondriac  diforders,  very  rarely  fall  in- 
to continued,  epidemic,  or  contagious  fevers  ; 
and  even  efcape  the  plague^  and  remain  free 
from  many  other  diftempers. 

The  hypochondriac  malady  Is  obftinate  In  its 
nature,  and  but  few  of  a fedentary  life  are 
totally  free  from  it.  Its  fymptoms  are  very 
numerous : the  moft  ufual  are,  a pain  in  the 
flomach,  flatulency,  vomiting,  diftenfion  of 
the  hypochondria^  nolfes  and  rumblings  in  the 
lower  belly,  wandering  pains,  a conftridion 
of  the  breafl:,  difflculty  of  breathing,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  faintings,  vigilije,  inquie- 
tudes, fwimming  of  the  head,  fear,  fufpi- 
cions,  melancholy,  delirium,  &c.  In  effedl,  it 
is  a very  vague,  indeterminate  fort  of  difor- 
der. 


The 
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The  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  the  animal  fpirits^  and  the 
nervous  fyjiem ; and  its  caufes  aligned,  to  be 
from  crudities,  and  indigeftions ; vehement 
motions  of  the  ^o^/y,  perturbations  of  the 
minJ,  as  grief,  anger,  fear,  &c. 

For  the  cure  of  this  diftemper,  the  princi- 
pal indication  is  to  purify  and  ftrengthen  the 
bloody  after  proper  evacuations,  by  chalybeates, 
ftrengtheners,  and  volatile  fpirits ; the  barky 
a milk-diet y riding  on  horfe-back,  &c.  But, 
above  all,  frequent,  gentle,  anodyne,  purges, 
are  excellent. 

The  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicines,  is 
to  remove  obftrudions  of  the  vifcerUy  corredl 
depraved  ferments^  reprefs  fpafmodic  fiatulen- 
cieSy  reftore  a languifliing  appetite,  and  alle- 
viate pain  and  tenfion  of  the  hypochondria. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  cure  of  hypochon^ 
driac  affedions  is  oftentimes  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  fince  they  have  their  minera 
in  the  glands  of  the  ventricky  and  vifcera ; 
which,  by  a corrupted  taint  of  vicious  fer- 
ments, deprave  chylifcationy  and  impoveriffi 
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iht  blood-,  and,  by  that  means, 'render  the  dif- 
eafe  too  great  for  the  power  of  medicine. 

Hyfterics  attending  women,  are,  in  many 
refpeds,  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  hypo^ 
chondriac  paffion  in  men  : but,  as  they  are 
ufually  of  more  tender  conRitutions  than  men, 
it  afflids  them  more  violently,  and  often- 
brings  on  a terrible  fenfation  ot  ftridure  of 
the  breaR,  and  a fort  of  Juffocation,  molent 
anxieties^  naufcas,  and  other  painful,  and  of- 
ten dangerous,  complaints,  which  are  un- 
known to  men  in  their  hypochondidac  dif- 
orders. 

This  diRemper  feems  to  arlfe  from  con- 
jcRions  of  blood  in  the  vifcera  of  the  nbdo- 
domcn,  which  Rrould  find  pafiage  by  the  ute^ 
vine,  or  h£mor?djoidal  veins^  but  is  impeded. 
And  as  this  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  the  hypocho?i~ 
driac  affedions  in  men,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  generality  of 'fymptoms  are  the  fame  in 
both,  and  the  method  of  cure  muR  be  nearly 
the  fame.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however, 
that,  though  pbRrudions  are  the  common 

caufG 
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caufe  of  tliefe  difeafes  in  both  fexes, . yet  wo- 
men are  fomatinies  found  aflEdtcd  with  this, 
while  the  menfes  doVv  properly,  in  due  quan- 
tity, and  at  their  regular  periods.  In  this 
cafe,  the  diforder  fcems  owing  to  acrid  hu- 
mours in  the  primed  vice,  exciting  fpafms- 
wherever  they  come. 

The  ordinary  caufes  of  this  diforder  are 
violent  paffions,  rage,  love,  grief,  ill-news, 
fweet  fmells,  &c.  As  for  the  popular  notion 
of  malignant  vapours  arifing  trom  the  vocmb, 
and  being  the  principal  caufe  of  mofl  of  the 
fymptoms  in  this  diflemper,  the  learned  all  dif- 
card  it,  and  hold  men  as  fubjedt  to  the  dif- 
eafe,  as  women.  The  real  caufe  they  affirm 
is  in  the  animal  fpirits,  and  the  nervous  fyjlem\ 
and  the  affedlion  does  not  differ  from  the  hypo^ 
chondriac. 

Some  women  under  this  diforder,  fancy  a 
rope  tied  about  their  necks,  ready  to  ftrangle 
them  3 and  others  think  a piece  of  fome- 
thing  is  got  into  their  throats,  which  they 
cannot  fwallow,  but  which  flops  their  breath: 
and  fome  will  even  remain,  a good  while,  as 
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if  really  ftrangled,  without  any  fenfe  or  mo- 
tion. 

In  the  time  of  the  fit,  when  the  fenfation 
of  firangulation  is  violent,  and  there  are  con- 
vuHive  motions,  or  faintings,  the  feiid  and 
*uolatile  medicines  ferve  to  recover  the  patient  j 
fuch  as  fpirit  of  hartforn^  oil  of  amber  y tinc- 
ture of  caflor,  and  the  volatile  falts  held  to 
the  nofe,  or  taken  inwardly,  as  alfo  the 
burning  of  feathers^  horUy  or  leathery  or  any 
other  fubfiance,  which  has  a very  difagreeable 
fmell  while  in  the  fire  : rubbing  the  hands 
and  feet  alfo  are  of  great  fervice ; and  fome 
recommend  the  pulling-off  of  the  hairs  fingly, 
and  other  methods  which  give  pain,  to  bring 
the  patients  to  themrelves.' 

The  more  common  fymptoms  or  accidents 
of  this  difeafe,  are  a fwimming  of  the  head, 
dazzling  of  the  eyes,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
flatulencies,  vomitings,  deliriums,  and  con- 
vulfions.  But  it  is  not  always  attended  with 
all  thefe fymptoms ; but  fometimes  with  more, 
and  fometimes  with  fewer  of  them,  and  thofe 
more  or  lefs  violent. 
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Thefe  diforders  are  moft  efFedlually  allayed 
by  fuch  things  as  are  in  a manner  the  reverfe 
of  cordials ; and  are,  both  in  fmell  and  tafte, 
very  ofFenfive  and  difagreeable  : they  feem  to 
anfwer  the  end  by  fufFocating,  as  it  were,  the 
fpirits,  and  damping  their  inordinate  fallies, 
Fo  that  fuch  llimulation  ceafes,  and  the  fi- 
bres return  to  their  natural  tone  and  motions : 
for,  as  what  is  grateful  to  the  fenfes  gives  an 
inexpreffible  emotion  to  the  fine  nervous  fila- 
ments, fo  does  what  is  fetid  and  difagree- 
able  quite  deflroy  that  emotion,  and  deaden  it; 
and  as  the  former  kind  conlifl:  chiefly  in  fine 
fubtile  volatile  parts^  by  which  they  are  fit- 
ter to  enter  the  nerves,  fo  thefe  are  gene- 
rally of  a clammy,  vifcous  contexture,  and 
therefore  the  fitter  to  envelope  and  entangle 
that  fubtile  juice^  whereby  its  motion  is  much 
retarded. 


( 39°  ) 


Phthijis,  or  Confutnption. 


I S diftemper  is  a preternatural  decay 


v,f  the  body,  by  a gradual  wafting  of 
the  mufcular  flefh,  for  want  of  nouriftiment. 

The  caufes  of  which  niav  be,  <:ither  from  the 
natural  conftitution  of  the  body,  and  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  the  arterial  velfcls,  or  from  an  acri- 
mony of  the  juices  j any  great  force  upon  the 
lungs,  as  coughing,  hollowing,  finging,  run- 
ning, &c.  interceptions  of  ufual  evacuations, 
as  piles,  menfes,  lochia,  bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
and  omifTions  of  cuftomary  bleeding. 

Many  are  the  diagnoftic  dgns  of  this  ma- 
lady as  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  red- 
nefs  of  the  cheeks  after  eating,  extenuation 
of  the  folid  parts,  incurvation  of  tHe  finger- 
nails, palenefs  of  the  face,  and  a falling-off 
of  the  hair,  &c. 

The  fymptoms  in  general,  are  a dry  cough, 
fmall  fever,  and  heat ; a propenfity  to  fweat 
^^fter  deeping  j a panting  for  breath,  upon  the 
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leaf!  motion  ; fpitting  blood,  florid  and  frothy  j 
weaknefs  ; and  pulfe  foft,  Imall,  and  waving. 

The  he<5tical  phthifis  hath  its  origin  in  the 
winter’s  cold  5 and  the  principal  caufe  of 
every  evil  fymptom  originates  from  an  acri- 
monious taint  in  the  fluids,  which  is  produc- 
tive of  a cough,  hoarfenefs,  and,  in  procefs  of 
time,  of  many  other  grievous  fymptoms. 

The  cure  confifls  in  diredling  the  non-na- 
turals, fo  as  to  make  them  contrary  to  the 
caufes. 

Bleeding,  either  in  the  arm,  or  foot,  is  to 
be  repeated  every  three  or  four  days,  till  the 
inflammatory  cruR  has  entirely  difappeared ; 
and  cooling,  thickening,  Ryptic,  foftening  me- 
dicines, mixed,  now  and  then,  with  gentle 
balfamics,  are  to  be  perfifled  in  for  a long 
time  ; and  the  daily  exercife  of  riding  on 
horfe-back,  if  it  can  be  complied  with,  is 
ftroiigly  recommended. 

Alterative  medicines  are  principally  to  be 
depended  upon,  to  correct  the  poifonous  acri- 
mony : and  a regimen  of  diet,  fmooth,  foft, 
and  nutritious,  conflfling  of  milk  and  vege- 
tables, the  white  of  new-laid  eggs,  beat  up 
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with  barley  water,  and  a little  honey  ; fnails 
boiled  in  milk,  viper-broth,  affes  milk,  &c. 
to  dilute  the  fliarp  particles,  and  walh  them 
out  of  the  blood,  fo  that  they  may  be  car- 
ried off  either  in  the  urine,  or  other  excre- 
tions. 

Both  mercury,  and  antimony,  given  in 
fmall  doles,  have  proved  very  ferviceable  in 
the  cure  of  this  diftemper ; and  Dr.  Hux~ 
ham's  vinum  antimoniale,  taken  in  milk,  has 
been  proved  to  be  of  great  efficacy. 

The  following  remarkable  hiftory  of  the 
powers  of  antimony,  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader: 

“ A gentleman  In  the  lafl  Rage  of  a con- 
“ fumption,  was  fent  into  the  country,  to 
“ try  the  lafl  remedy,  affies  milk.  He  drank 
“ it  under  the  diredlion  of  an  eminent  phyfi- 
“ cian,  who  was  lurprized  to  find  that  it  not 
“ only  purged  him  (a  common  incident),  but 
“ vomited  him  alfo.  The  patient,  however, 
“ notwithifanding  thefe  evacuations  weak- 
“ ened  him,  foon  found  his  breath  relieved, 
‘‘  his  fpirits  better,  and  a general  amendment 
“ in  his  conflitution.  The  Dodor,  therefore, 

“ advifed 
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“ advifed  him  to  perfevere  ; and  as  the  milk 
“ grew  familiar  to  his  ftomach,  the  vomiting 
and  purging  gradually  abated,  till  it  agreed 
“ perfedlly  well  : in  fine,  the  gentleman  re- 
“ covered  ; and  the  vomiting  power  of  the 
milk  was  attributed  to  the  afs  drinking  her 
“ water  out  of  a trough,  impregnated  with 
liver  of  antimony  ; feveral  lumps  of  which 
“ were  difcovered  in  it,  and  had  been  occa- 
“ fionally  put  there  for  the  ufe  of  the  hounds, 
“ who  drank  out  of  the  trough. 

How  far  the  milk  of  the  afs  might  be 
''  faturated  with  this  powerful  medicine,  by 
“ the  procefs  of  Nature,  we  fubmit  to  the 
ingenious  reader ; but  think  it  no  bad  hint 
“ for  the  ufe  of  mild  antimonials,  given  as 
alteratives,  and  correctors  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  in  this  deplorable  malady.” 


Atrophy. 
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Atrophy, 


HIS  diflemper  is  much  of  the  lame 


nature  with  a phthifis,  but  takes  ks 
origin  from  infardlions  of  the  glands  of  'the 
mefentery,  pancreas,  or  liver,  and  is  moft 
common  tp  children  j whereas  the  phthilis  is 
a like  diflemperature  of  the  lungs,  and  affeds 
perfons  nearer  the  time  of  growing  to  man’s 
eftate. 

The  fymptoms  arifing  from  thefe  caufes, 
are  a wafting  of  the  flefti,'  great  weaknefs, 
and  want  of  fpirits,  a general  languor  of 
body  and  mindj  'internal  heat,  thirft,  &c. 

This  difeafe  is  ufually  brought  upon  chil- 
dren by  improper  nourifliment ; or  from  milk, 
coagulated,  by  a prevailing  acidity,  in  the  fto- 
mach,  or  duodenum  ; and  from  worms.  And 
in  length  of  time,  either  through  negled,  or 
for  want  of  proper  management,  in  the  cure 
of  fuch  patients,  the  rickets,  and  fwellings 
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about  the  joints,  or  crookednefs  and  diftortions, 
are  the  natural  confequences. 

Gentle  abftergents,  at  firfl:,  to  cleanfe  the 
primaj  vine,  with  rdolvents,  and  attenuants, 
have  been  proved  to  be  proper  rernedies  for 
the  cure  'of  this  diftemper  : for  which  pur- 
■pofe,  calomel  and  rhubarb  taken  between 
whiles,  with  a decodion  of  arum  and  pim- 
pernel roots,  the  juice  of  ground-ivy,  and 
the  aperient  tindture  of  Reel,  are  accounted 
excellent  medicines.  Added  to  thefe,  a milk- 
diet,  and  exercife,  have  been  found  beneficial 
means  to  reflore  health. 

The  mouths  of  the  ladeals  may  be  fliut  up 
by  a vifcid  mucus,  in  which  cafe  the  chyle 
pafleth  by  flool,  and  the  perfon'falleth  into 
an  atrophy. 


Co?na, 


Co7na, 


A Violent  propenfity  to  fleep,  whether 
ileep  enfues  or  not,  is  the  effential  cha- 
racter of  this  difeafe. 

If  deep  do  enfue,  the  difeafe  is  called 
coma  fomnolentumj  wherein  the  patient  con- 
tinues in  a profound  deep:  and  when  awaked, 
immediately  relapfes,  without  being  able  to 
keep  his  eyes  open. 

If  he  do  not  deep,  but  is  continually 
awaked  with  frightful  dreams,  it  is  called 
coma  vigil : in  this  cafe  alfo  his  eyes  are  diut, 
and  he  appears  to  be  adeep. 

The  caufe  of  the  coma  fomnolentum  may 
be  any  thing  that  prevents  the  courfe  of  the 
fpirits  : as  a cold  humid  temperature  of  the 
brain ; hot  putrid  vapours  afcending  into  the 
head,  and  flopping  the  canals  of  the  animal 
fpirits  \ narcotic  vapours,  &c. 

The  coma  vigil  feems  to  be  a medium  be- 
tween a lethargy  and  phrenzy  j and  is  fup- 
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pofed  to  arife  from  the  conflid,  or  jarring 
mixture  of  bile  and  pituita,  the  one  urging 
to  deep,  the  other  to  waking.  Hence  the 
patient  (leeps  either  not  at  all,  or,  at  mod,  but 
for  a moment ; is  uneafy,  darts,  rifes  up,  and 
fometimes  throws  himfelf  on  the  perfons  near 

him ; his  eyes  continuing  all  the  time  fad 
clofed. 

The  remedies  for  a coma,  are  thofe  which 
occalion  great  evacuations  j as  violent  clyders, 
and  vomitives  : medicines  that  purge,  dry 

the  brain  ; and  thofe  which  occalion  a revul- 
lion  of  humours  j as  velicatories,  cauteries,  &c. 
to  which  may  be  added  volatile  fpirits,  falts, 
and  mod  cephalics. 

However,  the  phylician  ought  very  ex- 
actly to  enquire  into,  and  find  out  the  caufe 
of  this  malady,  before  he  determines  how  to 
aft : for  fometimes  the  very  contrary  means 
ought  to  be  purfued,  of  that  which  has  fuc- 
ceeded  in  feemingly  the  like  cafe. 


Carus. 


H E Cams  is  a flight  apoplexy,  but  a 


very  heavy,  obfliuate  fleepinefs,  with  a 
fever  5 proceeding  chiefly  from  caufes  which 
do  prefs  upon,  or  obflrudl  the  brain.  The 
patient  has  foire  perception,  but  momentary  j 
fome  fenfation,  but  in  a fmall  degree, 

The  cams  differs  from  the  coma  in  this  : 
that,  in  the  latter,  he  anfwers  when  inter- 
rogated ; but  not  in  the  former : from  a 
proper  apoplexy,  by  the  momentary  fenfa- 
tion, and  the  freedom  of  refpiration  j which 
is  always  more  obftrudled  in  the  apoplexy  : 
from  an  epilepfy,  in  that  there  is  no  mo- 
tion, or  froth  at  the  mouth,  in  a cams : 
from  a fyncope,  by  the  pulfe ; which  are 
high,  and  the  face  ruddy ; whereas,  the 
pulfe  are  low,  and  the  face  cadaverous,  in 
the  fyncope  : from  an  hyfleric  fuffoca- 

tion,  in  that  the  patient  hears,  and  remem- 
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bers  things  ; which  he  cannot  do  in  the 
earns. 

Galen  deferibes  the  earns,  as  a privation 
of  fenfe  and  motion,  thronghont  the  whole 
body,  the  refpiration  remaining  entire  j fol- 
lowed by  a profonnd  deep,  and  the  eyes 
always  clofed : bnt  fenfation  not  fo  abfo- 
Intely  deftroyed,  bnt  that  the  patient  can 
feel  a pundlnre  with  a pain,  thongh  he  is 
not  thereby  awakened,  either  to  open  his 
eyes,  or  fpeak. 

The  earns  is  deferibed,  by  modern  phy- 
ficians,  as  a drowfy  difeafe ; flighter  than 
the  apoplexy,  but  feverer  than  a lethargy ; 
and  frequently  degenerating  into  the  former  j 
, occalioned  by  an  obftrudlion  of  the  courfe, 
and  dilfulion  of  the  animal  fpirits,  from 
the  medulla  of  the  brain,  towards  the 
cortex. 

The  fame  method  of  cure,  as  has  been 
given  for  the  apoplexy,  is  alfo  recommended 
for  the  earns. 

The  wakeful,  and  the  fleepy  coma,  and 
the  cataphora,  feem  to  be  only  flighter  forts 
of  cari. 


The 
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The  lethargy  alfo  is  a flighter  fort  of  apo- 
plexy, from  a cold,  flow,  and  watry  caufe  j and 
the  cure  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  pituitous 
apoplexy. 


NoSfambuli, 


( 4°'  ) 


NoElambuli. 

06lambuli  ( or  rather  Somnambuli)  are 
^ people  who  have  a habit  of  walking 
about  in  their  Deep. 

Schenckius,  Horftius,  Clauderus,  and  Hil- 
danus,  have  given  us  divers  unhappy  hiflories 
of  fuch  nodfambuli. 

This  is  a very  remarkable  diftemperature 
of  the  imagination  ; and,  in  different  perfons, 
differs  greatly  in  degree.  Thofe  who  are 
but  moderately  affedted  with  it,  only  repeat 
their  adlions  of  the  day ; and,  getting  out  of 
bed,  go  quietly  to  the  places  they  frequented 
at  other  times : but  thofe  who  are  afBidled 
with  it  in  the  moft  violent  degree,  .go  up  to 
dangerous  places ; and  do  things  that  would 
terrify  them  to  think  of,  when  awake  : thefe 
are  by  fome  called  lunatic  night-walkers,  be- 
caufe  fits  are  obferved  to  return,  with  more 
frequency,  and  violence,  at  the  changes  of  the 

D d 
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The  diforder  feems  to  confift  in  this : that 
the  proper  organs  of  mufcular  motion  are  at 
liberty,  while  the  organs  dehined  for  fenfation 
are  firmly  bound  up,  or  in  a ftate  of  inadtion. 

To  conceive  the  caufe  : it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  laws  of  the  union  of  the  foul  and 
body  are  fuch,  as,  that  certain  ideas  follow 
upon  certain  motions  of  the  fibres  of  the 
brain  j and  certain  motions  of  thofe  fibres, 
upon  certain  ideas.  Now,  by  much  thinking 
on  any  one  thing,  the  fibres  acquire  fome 
permanent  fituation,  which  gives  a freer  paf- 
fage  to  the  fpirits,  toward  a certain  part  of 
the  body,  than  ordinary.  If,  then,  the  animal 
fpirits  become  too  copious,  or  to  much  agi- 
tated, or  confifi:  of  parts  too  folid;  they  throw 
themfelves  into  paflages  they  find  the  moft 
open,  glide  into  the  nerves,  and  mufcles,  cor- 
rel'ponding  to  thofe  paflages,  and  there  pro- 
duce the  proper  motion  of  thofe  mufcles. 
Accordingly,  the  body  rifes,  and  walks ; 
though  the  foul  be  excluded  from  thinking  on 
the  objedfs  that  ufed  to  employ  it  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions. 

The  bilious,  according  to  Horflius ; the 

melan- 
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melancholic,  according  to  Salius ; and  the 
fanguine  perfons,  according  to  Libavius  j are 
moft  fubjedd  to  thefe  nofturnal  vagaries. 

The  only  material  caul'e  that  can  be  align- 
ed, in  this  cafe,  is  a plethora,  or  over-fulnefs 
of  blood  j but  this  is  influenced  by  an  im- 
material one,  that  is,  by  the  fancy  3 which  is 
bulily  employed  in  dreams  about  particular 
objeds. 

The  remedies  are,  all  fuch  things  as  temper 
the  agitation  of  the  fpirits,  and  relax  the 
fibres ; as  bleeding,  and  all  coolers,  either  in- 
ternally, or  externally  : aperitives,  too,  have  a 
good  effed ; but  the  beft  remedy,  according 
to  fome,  is  cold  bathing. 

The  primae  vire  are  firfl;  to  be  cleared  of  all 
' their  foulnefs,  by  a firong  purge ; after  this  it 
is  proper  to  bleed  in  the  foot,  taking  away 
eight  or  ten  ounces  j then  powders  compofed 
of  nitre,  cinnabar,  and  crabs  eyes,  fiiould 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day,  and  par- 
ticular regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  changes 
of  the  moon. 

It  will  be  proper  to  fet  a vefiel  of  water 
by  the  bed-fide,  without  the  perfon’s  know- 
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ledge ; in  fuch  a manner,  that  he  will  natu- 
rally ftep  into  it,  in  getting  out,  and  be 
awaked  by  that  means : and  if  thefe  things 
fail,  a perfon  fhould  be  fet  to  watch  him, 
and  beat  him  every  time  it  happens. 


I’he 


( 4°5  ) 


The  Scurvy. 

This  dlfeafe  is  very  frequent  in  the 
northern  countries,  particularly  in  fenny, 
damp  places,  and  much  expofcd  to  the  north. 
It  is  accompanied  with  a great  variety  of 
fymptoms  j whence  Dr.  Willis  fays,  it  is  not 
any  particular  difeafe,  but  a legion  of  difeafes. 

The  mod;  ufual  fymptoms  are  bleedings^ 
coughing,  vomiting,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
loofenefs,  a relaxation  of  the  parts,  fweating, 
a fetid  fmell  of  the  gums,  a falling-out  of 
the  teeth,  flinking  breath,  reddiffi  or  yellow 
livid  fpots,  pains  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
wearinefs,  faintings,  head-ach,  &c. 

There  are  fome  who  derive  all  difeafes  from 
jhe  fcurvy : Boerhaave  tells  us  it  produces 
pleuritic  y cholic.^  nephritic.^  hepatic  pains-,  various 
fevers,  as  hot,  maligjiant,  and  intermitting 
dyfenteries,  faintings,  anxieties,  dropfies,  con- 
fumpiions,  convulfions,  palfies,  fluxes  of  blood: 
in  a word,  it  may  be  faid  to  contain  the  feeds 
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and  origin  of  almoft  all  diftempers,  A 
cachexy^  or  ill  habit,  is  much  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  Jcur^oy.  It  is  fuppofed  by 
phyficians,  that  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
Icurvy  lies  in  the  blood,  the  fibrous  part  of 
which  is  thick,  and  the  ferum  too  thin  and 
fliarp  j and  that  hence  arifes  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  cure,  becaufe  in  the  corre<fling  of 
one  part,  regard  mufi:  be  had  to  the  other. 
It  is  well  known  how  extremely  difficult  it  is 
to  cure  an  inveterate  fcurvy ; how  many  fcor- 
butic  patients  have  grown  worfe  by  an  inju- 
dicious courfe  of  evacuations ; how  many  are 
even  repdered  incurable  by  the  treatment  of 
inconfiderate  phyficians  i and  how  difficult, 
tedious,  and  uncertain  the  cure  is,  in  the 
hands  even  of  the  beff,  who  are  obliged  to 
life  fuch  variety  and  change  of  medicines  in 
the  different  ffages  of  that  malady  ; which 
neverthelefs  may  be  cured,  fays  the  Bifiop  of 
Cloyne^  by  the  foie,  regular,  conftant,  copious 
ufe  of  tar~water.  In  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy, 
the  principal  aim  is  to  fubdue  the  acrimony  of 
the  blood  and  juices  5 but  as  this  acrimony 
proceeds  from  different  caufe s,  or  even  op- 
; pofite. 
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pofite,  as  acid  and  alkaline,  what  is  good 
in  one  fort  of  Jcuruyy  proves  dangerous,  or 
even  mortal,  in  another.  It  is  well  known, 
that  hot  anti-fcorbutics,  where  the  juices  of 
the  body  are  alkalefcenty  increafe  the  difeafe  ; 
and  four  fruits  and  vegetables  produce  the  like 
efFedts  in  the  fcurvy  caufed  by  acid  acrimony. 
Hence  fatal  blunders  are  committed  by  un- 
wary pradlitioners,  who,  not  diRinguilhing 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  do  frequently  ag- 
gravate, inRead  of  curing  it.  The  BiJJjop 
fays,  if  he  may  truR  what  trials  he  has  been 
able  to  make,  this  water  is  good  in  the  feveral 
kinds  of  fcurvy^  whether  acid,  alkaline,  or 
muriatic ; and  he  believes  it  the  only  medi- 
cine that  cures  them  all,  without  doing  hurt 
in  any. 

In  a high  degree  of  fcurvy^  a mercurial 
falivation  is  looked  on  by  many  as  the  only 
cure  ; which,  by  the  vehement  Raock  it  gives 
the  whole  frame,  and  the  fenhble  fecretion  it 
produces,  may  be  thought  to  be  more  ade- 
quate to  fuch  an  eR^edt : but  the  diforder,  oc- 
cahoned  by  that  violent  procefs,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  may  never  be  got  over.  The  imme- 
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mediate  danger,  the  frequent  bad  effefts,  the 
extreme  trouble,  and  nice  care  attending  fuch 
a courfe,  do  very  defervedly  make  people 
afraid  of  it.  And  though  the  fenhble  fecre- 
tion  therein  be  fo  great,  yet  in  a longer  traft 
of  time  the  ufe  of  tar- water  may  produce  as 
great  a difcharge  of  fcorbutic  falts  by  urine 
and  perfpiration  j the  effedt  of  which  lafl:, 
though  not  fo  fenfible,  may  yet  be  greater 
than  that  of  falivatioh  ; if  it  be  true,  that  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration  is  confiderably  more  than 
all  the  reft  of  the  fenfible  fecretions  together. 

A very  exadl  diet  is  held  of  more  effedl  in 
the  fcurvy,  than  the  beft  medicines  j without 
this  it  becomes  incurable.  Bleeding  does  not 
avail  J ftrong  purgatives  are  hurtful : fo  is 
fugar^  and  all  fugared  things : mercurius  dulcis 
ufed  internally,  fo  as  not  to  falivate,  but  only 
raife  a fweating,  is  found  excellent,  Dolceus 
undertakes  to  cure  any  fcorbutus  in  twelve 
days  time  by  the  ufe  of  this  alone ; only  the 
patient  is  to  drink  nothing  ail  that  time,  but 
a proper  decodlion,  and  to  abftain  from  acids 
and  hogs  fldh. 

The  ingenious  Dr,  Macbride,  whofe  expe- 
riments 
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riments  on  alimentary  mixtures  are  well  worth 
confulting,  hrongly  recommends  an  infufion 
of  malt  for  the  cure  of  this  diftemper  at  fea, 
and  thinks  it  bids  as  fair  for  the  cure  as  the 
juice  of  any  recent  vegetable.  From  a 
variety  of  experiments,  he  concludes  that  the 
property,  common  to  all  fredi  vegetables,  is, 
that,  when  mixed  with  any  animal  fub fiance, 
and  placed  in  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  they 
prefently  run  into  fermentation,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  it  throw  off  an  elajiic  vapour^  or 
Jpirifj  of  furprizing  adfivity,  endowed  with  a 
power  of  reftoring  fweetnefs  to  putrefied  ani- 
mal foods.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  thofe 

/ 

vegetable  fubftances,  which,  though  not  per- 
fedlly  recent,  are  yet  capable  of  fermentation, 
as  common  malt,  if  taken  in  the  way  of 
medicine,  would  in  all  probability  produce 
fimilar  effed:s  to  thofe  produced  by  green 
vegetables:  and,  indeed,  from  fome  cafes  lately 
publifhed,  this  ingenious  conjedure  of  the 
DoBor^^  feems  to  be  juflified  by  experi- 
ment. 

Take  a quart  of  ground  malt,  and  pour  on 
it  three  quarts  of  boiling  water  ^ ftir  them 

well 
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well  together,  and  let  the  mixture  Rand  clofc 
covered  up,  for  three  or  four  hours ; after 
which  flrain  off  the  liquor.  It  fhould  be 
brewed  in  hot  weather  every  day.  A quart 
or  more  of  this  infufion  is  to  be  drank  in  the 
courfe  of  twenty-four  hours,  with  fome  drops 
of  elixir  of  vitriol,  if  it  fhould  purge. 

< He  propofes  alfo  to  boil  the  wort  up  in  a 
patiada  with  bifcuit,  or  fome  of  the  dried 
fruits  ufually  carried  to  fea,  and  to  make  two 
meals  a day  of  this  palatable  mefs. 

The  land  fctirvy  is  often  more  troublefome 
than  dangerous:  the  hot  fpecies  is  generally 
removed  by  the  antifcorbutic  juices,  and  a 
vegetable  diet  j the  cold,  by  the  warm  plants, 
as  horfe-radifli,  burdock,  mefereon,  &c. 

When  the  blood  is  thin  and  acrimonious> 
the  bark  and  its  decodlion  are  often  fuccefs- 
fully  given  with  elixir  of  vitriol : and  in  that 
troublefome  diforder  of  the  face,  called  gutta 
rofacea,  it  has  fometimes  had  furprizing  fuc- 
cefs,  when  properly  perfevered  in. 

To  remove  the  red,  livid,  and  dark  fpots, 
and  thofe  violent  indurations  which  are  often 
obferved  in  an  inveterate  feurvy,  let  the  pa- 
tient 
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tient  be  well  rubbed,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  with  the  following  liniment,  viz.  ^vj.  of 
Spanifli  foap,  vj.  of  camphor,  and  giij.  of 
fal  ammoniac,  diOblved  in  a pint  of  brandy. 

But  to  corredl  the  blood  and  juices,  and 
re(flify  the  habit,  one,  or  other,  of  the  above 
remedies,  adapted  to  the  particular  fpecies  of 
the  diforder,  and  confUtution,  muft  be  con- 
tinued for  fome  time. 


Cachexy, 
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This  dlfeafe  takes  its  origin  from  a 
■ foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  vifcera, 
creating  a vitiated  temper  and  difpofition  in  the 
nutritious  juice,  a great  debility  of  the  folids, 
and  a flagnation  of  the  fluids ; whence  a 
bloating  of  the  flefliy  parts,  with  a palenefs 
and  lividnefs  of  the  complexion,  a leucophleg- 
matia,  and  analarca. 

It  mofl;  frequently  attacks  perfons  of  a 
phlegmatic  habit,  and  more  commonly  wo- 
men than  men ; as  well  on  account  of  their 
fofter  texture,  as  of  the  frequent  diforders 
which  the  irregularity  of  menftruation  often 
occaflons.  A fedentary  courfe  of  life,  un- 
wholefome  food,  crapulas,  immoderate 
haemorrhages,  and  chronic  fevers,  are  the 
mdfl:  frequent  caufes  of  this  diftemper. 

There  is  no  difeafe  more  readily  known 
than  this,  as  none  has  fuch  obvious  and  dif- 
tindlive  fymptoms.  The  face,  hands,  feet, 

and 
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and  legs,  are  always  bloated,  and  fwelled  be- 
yond their  natural  dimenlions ; the  natural 
heat  of  the  body  decreafes,  and  there  is  an 
evident  and  adlual  fenfation  of  cold  in  the 
parts.  This  is  attended  with  an  univerfal 
languor,  and  anxiety  of  mind,  and  a painful 
weaknefs  in  going  up  iFeps,  or  walking  up 
hill,^  The  appetite  is  very  uncertain,  and 
loathings  of  food  are  very  frequent ; and, 
after  eating,  all  the  fymptoms  of  a bad  di- 
geftion  ; as  tendons  and  oppreffions  of  the 
flomach,  and  flatulencies.  The  bowels  are 
in  a very  uncertain  flate,  fometimes  re- 
maining coftive  for  a long  while  together ; 
and  at  others,  throwing  ofl*  the  food  undi- 
gefted,  in  the  manner  of  a lientery.  The  pa- 
tients have  always  a great  propenflty  to  fleep, 
but  find  no  refreikment  by  it.  The  urine  is 
but  fmall  in  quantity,  fometimes  red,  and 
fometimes  pale ; the  pulfe  languid,  and 
weak ; and  the  blood  is  pale  and  thin,  and 
abounds  in  ferofities : difficulty  of  breathing, 
heats  and  flufhings  at  times,  and  the  head  al- 
ways diflurbed,  and  not  unfrequently  ver- 
tiginous, and  violently  painful ; anJ  mdema^ 

tous 
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tous  tumors  appear  on  the  feet  when  the  pa- 
tient is  {landing  up,  but  difappear  again  when 
he  lies  down. 

The  general  method  of  cure  muft  be  by 
correction  of  the  vitiated  humours,  a referation 
of  the  vilccra,  and  an  evacuation  of  the  hu- 
mours when  thus  prepared  for  it ; and,  hnally, 
a reftitution  of  due  tone  to  the  folids. 

The  patient  fliould  be  treated  at  firft 
with  refolvents,  and  digeflives,  fuch  as  the 
tartaru7n  •vitriolatum^  and  abforbents  fated 
with  acids,  as  crabs  eyes  with  lemon-juice  * 
and  with  aperient  decoCtions  of  guaiacum, 
fajjajras^  &c.  and  either  during  the  time,  or 
afterwards,  evacuants  are  to  be  given.  If  the 
improper  treatment  of  a fever  has  been  the 
occafion  of  this  malady,  the  mild  alextphar^ 
mics  are  to  be  given  at  times ; and  when  an 
obdruCtion  of  the  menfes  is  in  the  cafe,  the 
time  when  they  are  expeCled  is  to  be  care- 
fully regarded,  and  emmenagogues,  and  baths 
for  the  feet,  are  to  be  ordered  at  thofe 
periods.  When  obftruClions  of  the  haemor- 
rhoidal  difeharges  are  the  cafe,  then  leeches 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  i 

and 
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and  if  the  difeafe  has  arifen  from  long- con- 
tinued hemorrhages,  then  analeptics  are  to  be 
trufted  to,  with  very  gentle  correctives,  for 
fear  of  exciting  new  commotions  in  the 
blood  ; in  thefe  cafes,  bleeding  in  the  arm  is 
fometimes  found  neceffary.  But,  after  all, 
Cachediicij  quo  leniiis  WcBentury  eo  citim 
curentur. 


( 4»6  ) 


’The  D7'opJy. 

PHYSICIANS  mention  three  fpecles  of 
Dropfy : the  leucophlegmatia  or  anafarcay 
the  tympanites  j and  the  afcites.  This  difeafe, 
however  diftinguifhed,  is  a preternatural  col- 
ledlion  of  ferum  in  fome  part  of  the  body, 
'or  a too  great  proportion  thereof  in  the  blood  : 
For  an  excefs  of  ferofities  is  common  to  them 
all. 

The  afcites^  or  dropfy  of  the  abdomen^  is 
the  moft  ufual  cafe,  and  what  we  particularly 
call  the  dropfy : the  figns  whereof  are  tumors^ 
firfl:  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and  afterwards  of 
the  abdomen,  which  keep  continually  grow- 
ing ; and  if  the  belly  be  ftruck,  or  fhook, 
there  is  heard  a quafhing  of  water.  Added 
to  thefe,  are  other  attendant  fymptoms : viz. 
a dyfpncea,  intenfe  thirfl,  and  a difcbarge  of 
urine  in  fmall  quantities ; with  a heavinefs, 
liftleffnefs,  coflivenefs,  a light  fever,  and  an 
emaciation  of  the  body. 


The 
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The  curative  indications  are  two,  viz.  the 
evacuation  of  the  water  j and  the  ftrengthen- 
ing  of  the  blood  and  vifcera.  The  hrO;  is  ef- 
feded  by  ftrong  purgatives,  and  diuretics; 
the  fecond,  by  excrcife,  change  of  air,  wine, 
and  other  generous  liquors } flomachic,  cha- 
lybeate, and  other  corroborating  medicines. 

When  other  means  fail  for  evacuating  the 
water,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the  paracente- 
fis,  or  operation  of  tapping. 

In  the  leiicophlegmatia  an  incifion  is  to  be 
made  in  the  inhde  of  the  leg,  two  fingers 
breadth  above  the  ancle,  as  far  in  as  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  and  no  farther  j in  order  to 
ferve  as  a drain  for  the  water,  which  fhould 
run  for  feveral  days.  And  during  this  time 
let  the  leg  be  fomented  with  a decodion  of 
emollient  and  warm  herbs,  with  an  addition 
of  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  > which  me- 
thod has  proved  an  abfolute  cure,  by  draining 
off  an  almoft  incredible  quantity  of  water  for 
many  days  together.  But  care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  over-exhaufl  the  patient’s  flrength  ; 
which  is  as  much  affeded  by  this  evacuation, 
as  if  a large  quantity  of  blood  were  drawn  : 

E e wherefore 
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wherefore  the  patient  is  to  be  fupported  by  all 
pofiible  means. 

In  curing  flatulencies  of  the  flomach  and 
bowels,  the  proper  method  is  to  promote  the 
difcharge  of  the  vapours  by  the  anus,  and 
to  attenuate  and  carry  off  by  ftool  the  vifcid 
matter  which  is  the  occafion  of  them.  To 
this  purpofe  difcutient  and  evacuating  clyffers 
are  very  ferviceable  : thefe  fliould  be  prepared 
of  camomile,  hyflbp,  juniper-berries,  and  the 
carminative  feeds,  a little  quantity  of  fal  gem. 
crude  fal  ammoniac,  or  Epfom  fait,  'in  veal- 
broth.  After  thefe,  laxative  medicines  are  to 
be  given,  with  balfamic  and  carminative  in- 
gredients ; and  then  the  powders  of  zedoary, 
orange  peel,  and  tartarum  vitriolatum  : and, 
when  neceflary,  the  pilulas  de  Styrace  at  pro- 
per intervals.  In  the  mean  time  much  fer- 
vice  may  alfo  be  done  by  external  applica- 
tions j fuch  as  the  oils  of  mint,  rue,  nutmeg, 
and  the  like,  with  balfam  of  ‘Peru  : and  the 
rubbing  the  belly  with  Plungary  water  is  often 
of  immediate  relief.  By  thefe  means  the 
flighter  inflations  of  the  flomach  and  intef- 

tines 
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tines  are  ufually  cured  with  cafe,  and  often 
beginning  tympanies  yield  to  a continuance  ot 
them. 

The  mod:  effedlive  medicines  in  the  cure 
of  a tympany,  are  mild  purges,  with  oil  and 
opium;  carminatives,  and  the  .warm  bath. 

In  an  afcites,  it  is  very  material  to  cbnfi- 
der  what  evacuations  the  patient  is  tcapable  of 
bearing  : >for  when  he  is  weak,  violent  pur- 
ging is  very  prejudicial  j and  the  more  the  fe- 
rolities  are  drained  out  of  the  intedines,  the 
greater  quantity  of  them  flows  into  the  belly. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  we  ought  to  defld 
from  drong  purging  ; and  try  to  carry  off  the 
redundant  water  by  the  urinary  paflages  J 
which  is  fafed  done  by  lenient  cathartics,  and 
diuretics,  of  which  fquills  are  the  mod  effi- 
cacious. 

R Succ.  Limon.  ^vj.  Sal.  Abflnth.  Sfs.  m. 
et  adde  Aq,  Cinnam.  fimpl.  5jfs.  Aq. 
Menth.  Piper.  Spt.  ^fs.  Acet.  fcillit, 
Syr.  Cod.  Aurant.  an.  5j.  vtl  3jfs. 
M.  f.  haudus,  bis  in  die  fumendus. 
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An  infufion  of  broom-aflies,  is  alfo  bene- 
ficially ordered  by  phyficians,  upon  account 
of  its  diuretic  quality  j and  if  it  be  mixed 
^vitll  a little  wine,  it  will  often  make  a good 
common  drink  for  the  patient. 

Dr.  Mead  hath  recorded  a very  remarka- 
ble cafe  of  a lady^  who  at  fifty  years  of  age 
had  a hard  fwelling  on  one  fide  of  the  ab- 
domc7i^  which  W’ithout  doubt  was  one  of  the 
ovaries  grown  to  a very  large  fize ; and  its 
lymphatics  burfling  fpewed  out  their  contents, 
and  gradually  formed  an  afeites.  Purgatives, 
and  diuretics  of  all  forts,  were  tried  in  vain. 
She  was  tapped  three  times,  and  foon  filled 
up  again.  It  happened  at  length,  that  a poor 
country-woman  came  to  fee  her,  who,  ob- 
ferving  her  in  great  pain  from  the  tenfion  of 
her  belly,  eafily  perfuaded  her  to  take,  every 
night  and  morning,  a fpoonful  of  whole 
muffard  feed,  and  drink  on  it  half  a pint  of 
decodion  of  green  broom-tops.  After  three 
days  taking  this  bitter  potion  in  this  manner, 
fhe  found  herfelf  vaftly  relieved ; and  her 
third,  which  had  been  very  troublefome, 
was  entirely  appeafed.  This  medicine  fome- 

times 
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times  gave  her  Rools  for  two  or  tliree  days 
fucceffively,  and  flie  made  five  or  fix  pints  of 
water,  at  leaR,  every  day.  She  continued 
this  courfe  for  twelve  months,  and  was  cured 
without  any  return  of  the  difeafe. 

The  fame  learned  author  takes  notice,  that 
narcotics  are  fometimes  found  fo  ufeful  in  this 
difeafe,  that  they  may  be  placed  among  diu- 
retics ; for,  in  cafe  of  great  pain,  by  relaxing 
the  fibres  of  the  renal  dui5ts,  which  are  al- 
ways condringed  in  pain,  they  promote  a dil- 
charge  of  urine,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  cafe  ; 

A robuft,  fober,  temperate  man,  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  was  afflided  with  an  af- 
cites  and  tympany  together.  The  difeafe 
was  owing  to  a violent  blow  in  the  right  hy- 
pochondrium.  The  fwelling  of  his  belly 
daily  increafed,  with  very  fevere  pain,  great 
third,  and  thick  high-coloured  urine  rendered 
in  fmall  quantity.  The  mod  powerful  diu, 
reties,  as  Venice  foap,  lixivial  falts,  balfam  of 
Gilead,  nitre,  and  the  like,  were  preferibed, 
but  to  no  purpofe  j and  drong  cathartics  made 
the  difeafe  grow  worfe.  He  was  ordered  to 

E e 3 be 
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be  tapped,  but  his  friends  would  not  confent  i 
wherefore,  as  bis  pain'  was  now  become  in- 
tolerable, and  there  were  no  hopes  of  his  life, 
anodynes  were  thought  of,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure him  fome  eafe,  at  leafl,  in  his  lafl  mo- 
iTients.  Accordingly  the  following  draught 
was  given: 

Aq.  Menth.  Piper.  Cinnamom.  ten. 
gfs.  Cinnam.  fort.  5ij.  Tindt.  The- 
baic. gt.  xxxx.  Lixiv.  Tart.  ^fs.  Syr. 
Althasae  3].  M.  f.  hauft.  veljDer.  fu- 
mendus. 


This  procured  him  mod:  unexpedled  eafe, 
and  fome  fleep,  to  which  he  had  been  long  a 
dranger ; and  he  made  that  night,  at  different 
times,  a quart  of  water  at  lead.  This  hid- 
den change  furprizingly  raifed  his  fpirits.  And 
as  the  patient  found,  that,  while  his  eafe  frorn 
pain  laded,  he  had  confiderable  difcharges 
both  by  urine  and  doolj  but  that  he  filled  up 
again,  y/hen  the  ededl  of  the  anodyne  was 
over ; the  fame  draught  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
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it  was  thought  fufficient  to  give  it  but  twice 
a day.  But  whereas  his  appetite  was  di- 
minifhed  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  this  medi- 
cine, he  took,  once  or  twice  a day,  fome 
fpoonfuls  of  a chalybeate  bitter  infulion  j with- 
out negledting  the  paregoric  draught  when- 
ever the  pain  returned.  And  this  courfe  was 
attended  to  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that,  to  corn- 
pleat  the  cure,  he  was  ordered  pills,  compofed 
of  florax  pill  one  part,  Peruvian  bark  two 
parts,  made  up  with  Ohio  turpentine,  to  be 
taken  twice  a day  ; whereby  he  perfedlly  re- 
covered. 

A total  abftaining  from  all  kinds  of  drink, 
has,  indeed,  had  its  abettors  among  the  fa- 
culty j and  this  method,  in  fome  afcitical 
cafes,  proved  a fuccefsful  means  of  cure, 
when  the  patients,  while  fuffering  an  excef- 
five  third,  could  have  refolution  and  patience 
to  put  fuch  a lelf-denying  method  in  practice. 
The  way  of  affuaging  their  third,  was  by 
wafhing  their  mouth  and  throat  with  the 
juice  of  four  apples  or  lemons,  and  now  and 
then  fwallowing  a very  fmall  quantity. 
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But  if  the  belly  cannot  be  drained  of  Its 
load  of  water,  either  by  incifions  made  in  the 
legs,  as  in  the  anafarca,  or  by  any  other  helps 
above-mentioned,  the  operation  of  tapping  is 
moR  advifeable ; as  it  always  confiderably 
eafes  the  pain  occafioned  by  the  t^nfion  of 
the  abdomen ; befides  which,  it  has  this 
great  ufe,  that  it  affords  time  and  opportu- 
pity  for  adminjffering  proper  medicines. 
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‘The  ‘Jaundice. 


This  dlforder  manifefts  Itfelf  by  the  fol- 
lowing fymptorns : a yellownefs  of  the 
whole  body,  but  moft  diftinguifliable  in  the 
whites  of  the  eyes ; caufed  by  a fuffulion  of 
bile^  and  a rejedlion  thereof  to  the  furface  ; oc- 
cafioning  an  itching  of  the  fkin  : and  that  all 
ohje(fls  feem  to  the  patient,  to  be  of  a yellow 
colour.  It  is  attended  with  a heavinefs,  and 
laffitude,  and  fometimes  a bilious  vomiting. 
The  excrements  are  white,  or  cineritious  j but 
the  urine  is  of  a faffron-colour,  llaining  lin- 
nen  dipt  therein,  yellow, 

The  caufe  in  general  is  owing  to  an  im- 
peded influx  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum, 
and  an  abforption  of  it  into  the  circulation,  by 
which  means  the  ferous  part  of  the  blood  be- 
comes tinged  therewith  j and  the  urine,  being 
loaded  with  the  bilious  filts,  is  of  a yellow 
colour,  and  the  fceces  appear  white,  from  a 
defect  of  bile  in  the  intedines. 


The 
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Tlie  Impediment  to  the  natural  fecretion 
of  the  bile^  is  occalioned  by  a variety  of  cir- 
cumftances : as  an  inflammation,  and  fcirrhus 
of  the  liver biliary  vejjels con- 
creted bile^  and  gGll-Jlones ; and  a too  vifeid 
flate  of  the  bile  itfelf. 

The  cure  mufl;  depend  on  the  caufes  pro- 
ducing the  difeafe  ; when  it  arifes  from  in- 
flammation, and  is  attended  with  fever,  which 
is  known  by  the  fulnefs  of  the  pulfe,  heat  of 
the  fkin,  drought,  and  tendernefs  of  the  right 
fide,  below  the  ribs ; bleeding,  cooling  phy- 
fle,  nitrous,  and  other  faline  medicines,  are 
to  be  given,  as  in  other  inflammations. 

For  this  purpofe,  purges  with  tamarinds^ 
&c.  fliould  be  given  every  other  day ; or 
other  cooling  phyfic.  The  diluting  drinks 
with  nitre,  and  the  faline  mixture,  may  be 
given  liberally  till  the  fever  is  removed  j and 
emollient  fomentations  to  the  belly  and  flo- 
inach,  applied  warm  : opiates  alfo  are  neceF 
fary  in  cafes  of  extreme  pain. 

When  the  fever  is  removed,  after  an  eme-> 
tic  (if  that  be  found  neceflary),  pills  of  foap 
and  rhubarb,  to  keep  the  body  open,  or  elfe 

the 
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the  following  aperient  apozem,  muft  be  con- 
tinued for  Tome  time,  till  the  bile,  becoming 
lefs  vifcid,  may  be  feparated  in  the  glands  of 
the  liver,  to  pafs  more  readily  into  the  in- 
teilines. 

R Rad.  Rhei  opt.  Rub.Tindt.  an.  Sijfs.  Sal. 
Abfinth.  3jfs.  leni  ebullitione  per  horas 
dimidiam  continuata  f.  apozema,  cui 
depurat.  add.  Syr.  e 5.  Radic.  aper. 
5iij.  M.  Bibat  ^iij.  ter  in  die. 

When  the  fkin  and  excrements  have  reco- 
vered their  proper  colour,  the  bitter  infulion, 
with  or  without  chalybeate,  and  vitriol  drops, 
may  be  taken  twice  a day  to  mend  the  bile, 
and  ftrengthen  the  conftitution  : for  this  pur- 
pofe  alfo  Batb^  and  unbridge  waters^  may 
be  very  advantageous. 


Bcirrhus 
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Scirrhus, 


AScirrhus  is  occafioned  by  coagulated  juice 
in  the  glands ; and  its  feat,  therefore, 
may  be  in  any  glahdule,  containing  a liquor 
that  is  eafily  infpifl'ated. 

It  may  be  produced  by  inflammation,  flag- 
nation,  violent  motion,  and  attrition. 

If  it  be  recent,  and  the  patient  of  a good 
habit,  it  fometimes  is  refolvable  by  the  fleams 
of  acids  direded  to  the  part,  * by  means  of  a 
funnel ; and  the  ufe  of  mercury,  often  re- 
peated, in  fmall  quantities : with  the  fame 
applied  outwardly,  mixed  with  cooling  and 
emollient  medicines. 

But,  if  it  does  not  fubmit  to  thefe  means, 
confidering  the  fituation,  conflitution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  tumor  not  adherent  but 
moveable,  it  ought  to  be  forthwith  cut  out 
with  a knife. 


But 
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But  when  it  is  of  long  {landing,  and,  from 
its  colour,  unevennefs,  beginning  to  grow 
painful,  and  adherent  to  other  veflels,  it  is 
known  to  be  malignant,  then  all  things  ought 
to  be  avoided  but  anodynes,  and  fuch  as  quiet 
motion,  that  it  may  not  turn  into  a cancer. 
The  acrimony  of  the  blood  is  to  be  corredled 
by  the  ufe  both  of  internal  and  external  re- 
medies, and  a ftridl  regimen  of  diet : for 
which  purpofe,  occafional  bleeding,  or  cup- 
ping, and  frequent  gentle  purges  of  the  mer- 
curial kind  are  to  be  adminiftered  ; with  mil- 
lepedes, fperma  ceti,  &c.  and  the  conflant  ufe 
of  nepenthe,  to  keep  off  pain. 

An  amalgama  of  equal  parts  of  qmckjilver 
and  kad^  with  alike  quantities  of  Unguent. 
Rofat.  & Nutritum^  mixed,  is  to  be  fpread 
upon  linen-cloth,  and  worn  upon  the  part 
continually  j and,  if  any  pain  is  perceived,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  opium  may  be  added  to 
every  frefh  application  of  this  plaider. 

The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  flelli  broth,  and 
other  foods  prepared  of  bread,  oatmeal,  bar- 
ley, millet ; with  barley-water,  whey,  de- 

coillioiis 
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codtions  of  china,  and  farfaparilla,  for  com- 
mon drinks.  And  it  is  not  doubted  but  that 
this  method  will  be  the  fecure  means  to  take 
off  the  -fenfe  of  pain,  and  often  prevent  a 
cancer. 


Ca?icefi 
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Cancer. 


CANCE'B^.  differs  from  a fcif'rhus. 


in  that  the  latter  is  without  pain  ; but 
this  is  accounted  the  moft  terrible  evil  that 
befals  the  body. 

CaJicers  appear  with  fuch  a diverfity,  that 
it  feerns  impoffible  to  give  a definition  which 
lhall.  agree  with  all.  Some  have  a round 
unequal,  livid,  painful  hardnefs  i others  are 
flat : and  the  variety  feem  chiefy  owing 
to  their  rife,  and  the  different  parts  they 
are  feated  in.  Their  caufes  are  afcribed  to  an 
acid  ferment,  which  firfl:  coagulates  the  juices 
in  the  glands,  and  afterwards  corrodes  and 
ulcerates  the  part. 

This  cruel  difeafe  begins  without  pain  ; and 
appears,  at  firfl,  like  a chick  pea  j increafing 
gradually,  and  at  length  growing  painful. 

Cancers  have  been  found  on  mofl  of  the 
foft,  fpongy  parts  of  the  body ; as  the  gums, 
belly,  neck  of  the  matrix,  ureters,  lips,  note, 
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cheeks,  abdomen,  thighs,  and  even  the 
(houlders,  and  other  parts  alfo.  But  the 
breafts  are  moft  fubjedl  to  tins  difeafe,  being 
full  of  glands,  with  lymphatics,  and  blood 
veffels  j whereby,  on  the  Imallefi:  contufion, 
compreflion,  or  puinflion,  there  happens  an 
extravafation  of  thofe  fluids,  which,  growing 
acrimonious,  form  the  cancer. 

This  difeafe  hath  bid  defiance  to  every  me- 
thod attempted  for  a radical,  compleat  cure. 
The  narcotic  vegetables,  nightjhade,  and 
hemlock^  have  had  their  patrons  j but  the 
former  feems  now  to  be  generally  forgot,  and 
the  latter  is  confiderably  fallen  from  its  firft 
reputation,  being  now  confidered  chiefly  as  a 
palliative  remedy,  in  which  light  it  is  thought 
to  be  ufeful.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
Dodlor  Stork  experienced  fome  extraordinary 
efledts  from  the  ufe  of  it,  both  in  feirrhous 
and  cancerous  maladies ; and  that  it  perform- 
ed cures  on  many  of  his  patients : and  it  was 
thought  by  fome,  that,  not  having  been  found 
fo  efficacious  in  this  country,  it  might  pro- 
bably be  owing  to  the  difference  of  climate. 
For  Mr.  Miller  (vide  Botanic.  Officin.)  fays. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  noxious  and  poifonous  qualities 
the  hemlock  of  the  antients  was  endued 
“ with,  being  that  which  the  Athenians  ufed, 
“ to  put  their  criminals  to  death  ; ’tis  certain 
“ that  the  hemlock  which  grows  in  our  re^ 
‘‘  gions  (though  it  feein  to  agree  well  enough 
“ to  the  defcription  that  Diofcorides  gives  of 
“ theirs)  is  of  a lefs  venomous  and  malig- 
“ nant  nature,  feveral  perfons  having  been 
‘‘  known  to  have  eaten  fome  quantity  of  the 
root  and  'ftalk  without  any  bad  effed:.’^ 

The  Gerf?jan  extJ-adl,  that  at  leaft  which  I 
have  known  experienced,  was  certainly  very 
different  in  its  effeds,  from  that  which  wa<3 
made  here.  For  having  had  the  genuine 

^ r 

hemlock^  with  fome  of  the  extrddl^  and  plaijler^ 
prepared  in  Germany  j I had  the  fatisfadion 
of  knowing  that  they  were  all  made  ufe  of, 
feemingly  to  good  purpofe,  in  feirrhous^  and 
cancerom  diforders  i two  of  which  cafes  I 
muft  not  forbear  to  mention,  becaufe  they 
would  both  probably,  if  they  had  been  c'on- 
duded  with  the  necelfary  cautions,  and  di- 
redions,  that  were  given,  have  proved  alike 
fuccefsful. 

F f 
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The  firfl:  was  a woman,  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  having  had  a child,  or  children,  who 
bad  a hard  feirrhous  tumor  in  each  breafl ; 
one  of  which  had  been  growing  above  two 
years,  and  was  of  a large  fize  5 from  which 
flie  had  fuffered  pain  for  fome  months : the 
other  was  of  a fhorter  continuance,  and  about 
half  the  dimenfion  of  the  former  ; of  a more 
irregular  form,  with  knots,  but  not  painful. 
She  had  had  fome  refllefs  nights,  and  com- 
plained of  great  uneafinefs  in  her  teeth  and 
gums,  with  a flux  from  the  falival  glands, 
fometimes  like  to  choak  her.  I preferibed  as 
follows : 

R Mercur.  dulc.  fexies  fubllmat.  gr,  xv. 
Diagrid.  praep.  gr.  viij.  M.  f.  Pulvis, 
mane  fum^ndus  femel,  vel  bis  in 
feptimana,  pro  re  nata. 

Diebus  a Purgatione  liberis,  capiat*  Pulv. 
fequentem,  mane  et  vefperi  : 

R Antimon.  diaphoret.  non  ablut,  gr.  viij* 
Sperm.  Ceti  5j.  M .f.  Pulvis,  dividend, 
in  duas  dofes. 
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Sumantur  Nepenth.  gt.  xx.  Sacchar.  inflilL 
hora  fomni,'  et  repet.  urgente  dolore. 

I 

She  purfued  this  courfe  of  niedicine  for  d 
fortnight,  or  three  weeks,-  when  I recom- 
mended the  following,  viz : 

✓ 

R Summitat.  Cicutse  Eccat.  fij.  Aq.  font, 
bullient.  Ifeij.  infunde  ealide  et  clauf^' 
per  nodtem.  Cum  colatura  tepide 
foveantur  mammae  mane  et  Vefperi  per 
dies  aliquot. 

Deinde  applicetur  fingulis  mammis  Em- 
plaftr.  d Cicuta,  renovando  quotiefcun*^ 

que  res  poftulabit. 

Infus.  Cicutae  prasdidt.  tepid^  utatur  ad  os 
eluendum  faepe. 

Perfiflat  etiam  in  ufu  Nepenth'.  per  occa- 
fionemi 

By  a continuance  in  this  method  rfie  found 
her  pains  relieved,  and  the  tumefadtrons  of 
her  breafts  in  about  five  months  were  totally 
fubfided. 
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Her  diet  was  chiefly  milk,  and  light  foods, 
eggs,  &c.  by  which  flie  was  perfedly  reftored 
to  good  health. 

The  other  cafe  was  a cancer  on  the  cheek 
of  a young  man,  jagged,  and  of  an  irregular 
form,  which  had  been  increafing  eight  or 
nine  weeks,  grew  more  and  more  painful, 
and  feemed  to  be  of  a very  corroding  nature. 
The  patient  was  directed  to  take  mercurial 
purges,  and  tindura  thebaica,  between  whiles, 
CO  quiet  his  pain  ; and  after  three  or  four  re- 
petitions, the  following  pills,  and  fomenta- 
tion, were  ordered  ; and  a milk-diet,  to  be 
conflantly,  and  flridly  pcrfifted  in : 

R Extrad.  Cicutae  Germanorum  sij.  F.  pil. 
no.  xxiv.  in  Pulvere  Cicutae  obvolven- 
dae.  Capiat  ij.  mane  et  vefperi  quotidie, 
augendo  dofln  in  tempore. 

Foveatur  pars  affeda,  linteis  dupllcatis,  In- 
fufione  Cicutae,  madefadis,  tepide,  per- 
faepe. 

The  patient  took  four  pills  every  day  for 

the 
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the  firR  week';  then  increafed  each  dofe,  to 
three  at  a time,  for  another  week  ; and  after- 
wards took  four,  twice  a day,  for  a fortnight : 
by  which  means,  and  the  ufe  of  the  fotus,  in 
which  he  thought  he  found  a very  great  re- 
lief, the  cancerous  humour  became  much  bet- 
ter conditioned,  and  the  difeafed  part  had  fo 
promihng  an  appearance,  that  the  furgeon 
who  had  the  care  of  him,  gave  his  opinion* 
that,  provided  he  could  prevail  with  the  pa- 
tient to  follow  his  regimen,  he  had  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe  it  would  be  foon  well.  But 
this,  I was  told,  notwithftanding  all  the  en- 
couraging circumftances,  he  would  not  com- 
ply with  ; and,  difregarding  both  medicine, 
and  regimen,  that  the  malady  foon  became  as 
bad  as  ever. 

I am  perfuaded,  that  more  experiments  than 
one  have  Hiewn  the  German  extraSi  to  be 
more  efficacious  in  remedying  the  miferies  of 
this  difeafe,  than  that  made  from  the  hem- 
lock of  this  country.  One  plain  proof,  how- 
ever, where  they  had  been  both  tried  on  a 
poor  w’oman  with  an  ulcerated  caneer^  is 
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truly  convincing  : for  the  [urgcon  who  at- 

tended her,  by  the  ufe  of  the  former,  found 
fo  much  benefit,  that  he  had  no  doubt,  but, 
jf  fhe  could  have  been  fupplied  with  more  of 
jthe  fame,  it  would  have  finifhed  the  ci^re;' 
but,  his  whole  flock  being  exhaufted,  he  was 
pnder  a neceffity  of  fubflituting  for  it  fome 
pther  made  in  London^  which  had  not  the 
fame  effed. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Roy^l  Academy  of 
Sciences,  mention  is  made  of  the  radical  cure 
pf  three  inveterate  cancers,  by  the  infufion 
of  the  leaves  of  ‘plumbago  ha  olive  oil.  Thefe 
fancers  had  been  deemed  incurable,  by  reafon 
of  their  adherence  to  bony  parts.  Monfieur 
^auyages  de  la  Croix  obferves,  that  thefe  can- 
cerous ulcers  were  anointed  three  times  a day 
with  the  before- mentioned  infufiop  of  plum- 
bago ; that  the  operation  was  repeated,  till 
^he  black  efchar,  thereby  formed,  was  fuffi- 
piently  encrufled,  for  the  patient  to  feel 
no  fliarp  pains  upon  the  application ; and 
that  this  happened  ip  about  a fortnight’s 
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Dr.  Cbeyne  fays,  that  a total  afs-milk 
diet,  about  two  quarts  a day,  without  any 
other  food  or  drink,  will  in  time  cure  a 
cancer. 
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CharaBer  of  N»7r£i'6w, 

* 

^I^HE  learned  profeflbr, the  late  'DwPitcairn^ 
was  of  opinion,  that  there  is  wanting, 
in  the  art  of  healing,  fpme  fuch  kind  of  me- 
dicine, as  would  immediately  affuage  the  ra- 
refaction of  the  blood,  and  diminifli  its  mo- 
tion, without  any  fubfequent  bad  confe- 
quence. 

The  character  Dr.  Boerhaave  afcribed  to 
a preparation  of  opium,  feems  particularly 
adapted  to  anfwer  this  intention.  He  fays, 
that,  by  the  manner  of  preparing  this  me- 
dicine, the  fubtile  fpirkuous  parts^  which  con- 
tain the  noxious  quality  of  the  opiiimy  are  fo 
obtunded,  and  retrained,  as  to  render  it  pure, 
and  wholefome,  and  to  be  poirefTed  of  many 
virtues : that  it  not  only  takes  away  pain, 
and  the  caufe  thereof,  but  that  it  refreflies 
alfo,  and  defends  all  the  principal  parts  of  the 
body  ^ and  by  diffufing  itfelf  to  the  inner- 
inoft  receffes  of  the  yifeera,  in  a wonderful 

manner^ 
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manner,  like  a charm^  it  comforts  nature^  exr 
tinguidies  /jcafj  and  induces  Jleep 

Thefe  are  the  properties  afcribed  to  an 
opiate  diverted  of  all  its  noxious  qualities,  by 
a very  tedious  procefs.  And,  indeed,  it  feems 
not  improbable,  but  that,  by  the  mediation 
of  fuch  a remedy,  after  bleedings  and  the  ne^- 
certiiry  evaciiants^  the  rarefadiion  and  effer- 
njefcence  of  the  bloody  even  when  combined 
with  putrid  exhalations,  would  be  fpeedily 
pacified  and  allayed, 

I am  induced  to  fubfcribe  the  more  readily 
to  this  opinion,  becaufe  1 have  known  fimilar 

* Nepenthe  hoc  eft  vere  inculpabile,  et  inultis  vlr- 
‘‘  tutibus  praeditum  : non  folum  dolorem,  et  doloris 
caufam  abfcindit,  verum  etiam  recreat,  et  tuetur  om- 
nes  corporis  partes  praecipuas  ; et  fomnum  inducendq 
“ naturam  confortat,  ardoremque  confumit. 

“ Admonendum  eft  tamen,  medicamentum  hoc,  nift 
“ tranfaiSto  longo  tempore  a compofitione,  in  ufum  non 
“ venire  ; longo  enim  tempore  probe  mifcetur,  et  pra- 
vitatem  amittit  ; compefcuntur,  et  obtundnntur 
“ nimium  fubtiles  illius  fpiritus  partes,  a quibus 
“ omnis  noxa  : ita  ut  intimiora  vifcerum  penetralia 
mirum  in  modum,  incantamenti  inftar,  tute  et  pla- 
cide  invadit.”  Bocrh.  MS. 
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jnftances,  in  malignant  fcverst  where  this  very 
medicine  has  generally  prevailed.  I may 
add  here,  that  I have  given  it  a great  many 
trials,  and  to  fome  perfons  who  could  bear  n® 
other  opiate-medicine y and  never  once  per^ 
ceived  any. ill  efFedt  arlfing  from  the  ufe  of 
it : on  the  contrary,  I have  reafon  to  com- 
mend it  as  the  moft  efficacious  cordial  that 
the  materia  medica  has  ever  afforded.  It  has 
been  proved  to  be  a charm  for  the  gouty  and 
other  painful  difeafes ; low-fpiritcdnefsy  from 
deprejpng  fevers ; hyjleric  languor  j difficult 
menftruation  ; after-pains  -y  ‘ivearinefsy  &c. 

It  is  direded  to  be  given  dropt  upon  fugar, 
and  held  in  the  mouth  to  diffolve  gradually} 
whereby  it  more  immediately  imparts  its  ope- 
rative powers,  by  the  delicate  nervous  fibrilla 
of  the  palatCy  to  the  fenforium  commune  j from 
whence  they  are  diftributed,  by  means  of  the 
animal  fpiritSy  throughout  the  whole  nervous 
fyffem : and  thus  the  pacific  virtues  of  this  me^ 
dicine,  fometimes,  and  almoff  inftantaneoufly, 
like  a charm,  by  emanationy  all  at  once,  diffi- 
pate  pairi  and  agony  ^ and  reftorc  eafe  and 

tranquillity 
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tranquillity  to  both  body  and  mind.  Of  the 
truth  of  this,  I mylelf  have,  more  than  once, 
been  a witnefs  j and  truly  afloniflicd  at  the 
fuddennefs  of  the  tranfitipn  } which  was  fo 
rapid,  that  the  padents  have  declared  them- 
felves  to  have  been  relieved,  even  in  lefs  time 
than  the  fugar  was  fuppoled  to  be’dijfTolved. 

Mr.  Co'wper  examined  by  a microfcope  a fo- 
lution  of  opium,  and  found  its  diffolved  par- 
ticles in  the  fhape  ol  fringed  globules  j whence 
he  concludes,  that  fuch  particles  circulating 
in  the  mafs  of  bloody  may  eafily  be  entangled 
in  its  ferum,  and  thicken  it  in  fuch  a manner, 
as  to  retard  its  velocity,  when  over-violent, 
and  render  it  calm  and  equal  j whereby  all 
painful  fenfations  will  be  tajcen  off.  Hence 
we  fee  the  effedb  of  opiates,  which  ufually 
tranfport  people,  with  a pleafing  fenfation  of 
eafe  both  of  body  and  mind  : and  though 
they  do  not  always  deep  (which  is  owing  to 
the  prefentation  of  pleafing  objedls  to  the 
mind,  fo  ftrongly,  that,  like  dreams,  they 
over-engage  the  fancy,  and  fo  interrupt  it)  j 
yet  they  enjoy  db- ;^erfe€t  an  indolence,  and 

quiet. 
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quiet,  that  no  happinefs  in  the  world  can 
furpafs  the  charms  of  fo  agreeable  an  ecjlacy. 

The  fiift  obfervable  effedt  of  the  mecha- 
nical imprefhon  of  an  opiate-medicine,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Alfton^  is  principally  on  the 
nerves  to  which  it  is  applied  ; next,  fuch  as 
more  immediately  communicate  with  them  ; 
then  thofe  which  ferve  for  fenfation,  and  vo- 
luntary motion ; and  laft  of  all,  by  confent, 
the  whole  Jiervoiis  fyjie7n  j the  fenforium  com- 
mune^ and  the  mind. 

Bodily  pain  may  be  underftood  to  be  Na- 
ture’s invocation  to  the  mind,  expreffing  the 
diftreffes  j and,  as  it  were,  to  demand  affift- 
ance,  by  the  application  of  means  to  procure 
eafe  : fo  that  (he  always  feeks  the  artificial 
cure,  when  (he  cannot  perform  her  own  j and 
when  the  grievous  torture  is  removed  by  the 
power  of  medicine,  (lie  purfues  and  executes 
her  great  defigns  with  eafe  and  tranquillity. 
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Many  internal  difeafes  are  the  fre- 
quent confequences  of  faVs^  blows,  and 
other  external  injuries,  whereby  the  folids  are 
crufhed,  and  damaged  ; and  a variety  of  ef- 
fedls  follow,  from  the  nature  of  thofe  parts 
which  fuffer  the  injury  : and  all  thefe  are 
liable  to  happen  without  any  external  rup- 
ture, or  manifeft  lofs  of  fubftance.  Hence 
proceed  obJlruBioJis,  injiammation,  and  ulcers, 
and  even  a gajtgrene  in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  caufe.  The  injured  parts,  alfo, 
may  be  fubjedl  to  many  other  mifehiefs ; as 
ncarices,  aneurifms,  flagnation  oj  the  fluids,  &c. 

Contufions  on  the  thorax  occafion  difficulty 
of  breathing,  fpitimg  of  blood,  fahiting  fits, 
infammation,  and  idcers  of  the  lungs ; and 
thofe  of  the  glands,  alfo,  threaten  feirrhous 
tumors,  and  cancers. 

A large  contufion  of  the  cranium  takes 
away  the  fenfes,  and  the  limbs  become  either 
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convulfed,  or  rigid ; and  death  prefently 
follows. 

From  contufions  of  the  abdomen;  we  may 
cxpedl  vomitwg  of  bloody  inflammatiom^  f^p~ 
purationsy  and  gangrenes  of  the  vifcera ; but 
if  any  large  veffels  are  burft  by  the  blow,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  patient  dies  upon  the 
fpot,  even  though  there  be  no  mark  of  vio- 
lence left  upon  the  external  part. 

Such  are  the  effedfs  of  violent  contufions, 
on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  cure  of  thefe  diforders,  refolvents 
ought  chiefly  to  be  ufed,  to  prevent  fuppu- 
ration  and  gangrene,  by  rendering  the  ex- 
travafated  humours  fluid,  and  fitly  difpofed 
for  abforption.  This  is  to  be  done  by  large 
bleedings,  clyffers,  and  cooling  purges  j and 
applying  to  the  part  a penetrating,  loofening, 
and  refolving  fomentation  j together  with  in- 
ternal refolvents,  fweating,  and  diuretic  me- 
dicines : and  a thin  diet,  of  fuch  things  that 
do  not  cafily  putrefy,  is  likewife  requifite. 

Experience  has  given  the  mofl:  convincing 
proofs,  that  much  more  may  be  done,  by  this 
method,  than  is  almoft  credible ; Nature  be- 
ing. 
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ing  ever  difpofed  to  lend  a helping  hand,  in 
feparating,  attenuating,  refolving,  difperling, 
and  expelling  all  extravafated  humours. 

Solanum  lignofum  is  recommended,  as  a 
lingular  remedy  for  internal  contulions ; by 
infufing  four  ounces  of  the  green  twigs  in  a 
quart  of  Mojelle  wine.  It  diffolves  clots  of 
extravafated  blood,  and  drives  it  again  into 
the  circulating  mafs ; whence,  both  by  Jweat 
and  urine,  and  fometimes,  when  taken  very 
liberally,  by  purging  alfo,  it  throws  it  out 
of  the  body.  Indeed,  it  operates  fo  power- 
fully and  fpecifically  by  urine,  that  it  has 
been  made  black  as  ink. 

A young  woman,  in  drawing  up  a bucket 
of  wafer,  by  that  time  fhe  had  got  it  to  the 
top  of  the  well,  was  fo  overcome  by  the  la- 
bour and  fatigue,  that  her  ftrength  could  fup- 
port  it  no  longer  j and  letting  go  the  winch, 
it  retorted  fo  fudden,  and  violent  a blow, 
upon  her  bread,  that  fhe  fell  down,  and  for 
fome  fhort  fpace  of  time  was  fuppofed  to  be 
dead.  A furgeon  was  fetched,  who  bled  her 
in  the  arm  plentifully,  till  fhe  grew  fick,  and 
vomited  up  the  contents  of  her  ftomach,  with 

a large 
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a large  quantity  of  blood : fhe  was  put  into 
bed,  and  a clyfter  was  prepared  of  the  com- 
mon decoftion,  with  a large  quantity  of  lin- 
feed  oil,  and  a fpoonful  of  fait,  which  cleanfed 
her  bowels  effedtually,  but  lowered  her  fo 
much,  that,  to  prevent  fainting,  a flannel  roller 
was  applied  round  her  belly  j and  hot  flupes, 
wrung  out  of  a fomentation,  were  kept,  con- 
ftantly  repeated,  to  the  injured  part.  She 
was  ordered  to  take  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
the  following  mixture  once  in  three  hours : 

R Sperm.  Ceti  (Vitel.  Ovi  folut.)  sij.  NitrJ 
sfs.  Syr.  Balfam.  Aquar.  Hord.' 
^vj.  Theriacal.  ^ij.  Sal.  volat.  Corn, 
Cerv.  3ij.  M. 

A cup  of  water,  in  which  fome  mace  had 
been  boiled,  with  a fmall  fpoonful  of  wine 
added,  was  alfo  given  her  warm  between 
whiles. 

This  helped  to  keep  of  flck  fits  j and  (lie 
lay  in  a free,  open  perfpiration,  by  thefe 
means,  throughout  the  night,  and  till  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  day  following  j when  fl\e  grew 
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refllefs  and  hot,  with  a quick  pulfe, 
fhort  cough,  and  uneafy  refpiration.  A Fhy- 
Jician  was  called,  who  ordered  bleeding  to 
be  repeated,  andPil.  Ruffi  9].  e Styrac.  gr.  v. 
to  be  taken  at  night,  and  repeated  every,  or 
each  other  night,  as  there  was  occafion. 

The  following  infufion  was  prefcribed  alfo 
at  the  fame  time ; 

R Sarment.  Solan,  lign.  concis.  ^iv.  The- 
riac.  Venet.  ^fs.  Vin.  alb.  mont.  Aq. 
font.  an.  fcj.  Infunde  calide  et  claufe 
per  no6lem,  et  in  colatura  mifce  Aq. 
Theriac.  Syr.  Heder.  terr.  an.  ^ij.  M. 

Sumat  cochl.  vj.  ter  in  die,  repetendo  do- 
nee intentioni  fatisfiat. 

The  fpecific  virtue  of  this  medicine,  as  a 
diffolvent  of  coagulated  blood,  was  truly  ma- 
nifefted  by  the  blacknefs  of  the  excretions, 
both  by  fliool  and  urine,  for  feveral  days. 

After  this,  the  patient  was  ordered  to  piir- 
fue  a courfe  of  afs’s  milk,  night  and  morning, 
with  an  infufion  of  the  bark  twice  a day, 
for  a month.  By  which  means  (lie  was  per- 
fectly reftored  to  health  and  ftrength. 
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I have  experienced  eifedls  fimilar,  from  the 
Jolanum  lignojum^  when  differently  prefcribed  3 
but,  to  ferve  the  intention  fingly,  have  found 
it  to  be  more  grateful  to  the  patient,  when 
infufed  in  Mofelle,  or  Rhenifli  wine,  than 
in  any  other  way; 
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Worms. 


T TEAD-ACH,  vomiting,  heart-burn,  figh- 
ing,  Iwooning,  feeble  pulfe,  fleepinefs, 
canine  hunger,  and  innumerable  other  fymp- 
toms,  are  derived  from  worms  in  the  human 
body ; occafioned  by  their  fucking,  moving, 
vellicating,  gnawing,  confuming  the  chyle, 
irritating  the  nerves,  wounding  the  folids,  &c. 

As  to  the  vermis  latus,  befides  the  other 
common  fymptoms,  thofe  affedled  with  this, 
have  one  peculiar  to  them  ; which  is,  that, 
with  their  ftools,  they  frequently  difcharge 
feveral  little  bodies,  like  gourd-feeds. 

There  are  a great  variety  of  medic'nes 
given  for  the  deftroying  of  worms;  but,  ss 
they  are  of  very  different  kinds,  there  is  great 
caution  required  in  feleding  fuch  as  are  m,ff 
proper  for  each  peculiar  cafe. 

Acids,  in  general,  are  effeemed ; and  le- 
mon-juice, vinegar,  and  other  vegetable  acids, 
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fuch  as  pomegranate,  and  currant-juice,  &c. 
are  given  ; and  fometimes  the  mineral  ones, 
as  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  fulphur,  &c.  All  thefe 
are  properly  given,  when  there  is  a preterna- 
tural heat,  and  feverifli  difpofition  ; for  they 
not  only  allay  the  heat,  but  refift  putre- 
fadion. 

Bitters  in  general  are  alfo  reckoned,  among 
the  medicines,  good  againO:  worms;  of  this 
kind  are  wormwood,  centaury,  rue,  and  the 
like  ; and  to  thefe  are  to  be  added,  the  purging 
bitters,  fuch  as  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  colocynth. 
Thefe  medicines  do  not  adt  merely  as  bitters ; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  many  infedts  will  en- 
dure the  bittereft  fubRances  unhurt,  and 
worms  will  breed  in  the  gall-bladder  : but  they 
corredl,  and  alter  the  crude,  and  vifcid  mat- 
ter, in  the  inteflines,  by  which  thefe  animals 
are  nourifhed  ; and,  by  ftimulating  the  fibres 
of  the  inteflines,  they  often  difcharge  the 
noxious  matter,  and  worms  themfelves  with 
it.  They  alfo  corredt  the  inadtlvity  of  the 
bile,  which  in  children,  and  perfons  of  moift 
habits,  is  the  general  caufe  of  the  breeding 
and  living  of  thefe  infedls. 
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Oily  medicines  of  all  kinds,  are  by  fome 
greatly  extolled  in  cafes  of  worms : and  there 
feems  this  reafon  for  it,  that  all  infedts  are 
deftroyed  by  being  put  into  oil ; and  that 
flies,  and  many  other  fmall  animals,  which, 
after  feeming  dead,  on  being  immerfed  in 
other  liquors,  would  come  to  life  again,  on 
being  expofed  to  the  folar  rays,  never  revived 
again  after  being  drowned  in  oil.  To  this  it 
may  be  added,  that  very  good  effedls  always 
follow  the  giving  oils,  in  cafes  of  the  greateH: 
torment  from  worms.  It  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  however,  that  the  oil  ads  by  covering 
and  drowning  the  worms,  fincc  to  this  purpofe 
there  muft  be  as  much  fwallowed  as  would 
fill  the  whole  inteftinal  canal ; but  this  can- 
not be.  Oils  therefore  plainly  ad,  in  this 
cafe,  on  the  fymptoms,  not  on  the  caufe  and 
relax  the  Ipafmodically  contraded  coats  of  the 
inteftines,  and,  as  it  were,  defend  and  line 
them  with  a fort  of  mucilage,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  the  more  acrid  purging  medicines, 
neceffary  to  the  utter  deftrudion  of  the  ani- 
mals  themfelves,  may  be  given  with  more 
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fafety.  Thus  it  is  a very  good  method,  to 
give  a child  over  night  half  an  ounce,  or 
more,  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and,  in  the 
morning  following,  a brifk  purge  of  the  rf- 
fin  cf  jalap,  mcrcurius  diilcis,  or  any  thing 
elfe  of  this  kind. 

Saline  fubftances,  in  general,  are  alfo  greatly 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  worms  ; and  they, 
indeed,  are  capable  of  acting  in  a double 
capacity,  by  deflroying  the  tender  flrudture 
of  many  of  them,  and  vellicating  the  in- 
teftines  fo  as  to  promote  the  difcharging 
them. 

But  if  any  diforder  admits  of  fpecific  re- 
medies, we  might  expedt  that  this  malady 
would  : for  thefe  purpofes,  many  extol  fome 
of  the  gums ; as  afa  fcetida,  galbanum,  and 
myn'h ; and  the  leaves  of  fome  plants,  as 
wormwood,  and  tanjey.  Onions,  and  garlick, 
are  alfo  greatly  commended  ; and  bitter  al- 
monds, and  wor?nJeed,  have  long  been  famous. 
All  thefe  are  found  peculiarly  deftrudlive  of 
worms  j and  no  method  of  cure  fucceeds 
well,  in  which  one  or  other  of  thefe  has 
not  a fhare. 

Among 
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Among  the  minerals^  we  find  alfo  one  re- 
medy, greater  than  all  thcfe,  that  is  quick- 
fiher:  this  has  been  given  in  various  forms# 
and  found  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful  in  all. 

Water,  in  which  quickfilver  had  been  boil- 
ed, was  firft  given  by  Helmo?it^  and  that  with 
great  fuccefs  j after  this,  Meiboom  infufed 
crude  mercury  in  Rhe?tifi  nioine^  and  found  it 
more  effedual  than  the  former.  But  the  moft 
fuccefsful  method  feems  the  giving  proper 
dofes  of  mercurim  dulcis^  with  either  reJin  of 
jalapy  or  fcammony. 

Sir  'Theodore  Mayerne  afihres  us,  in  the 
Philofopkical  Tranfadiiom^  No.  21 1.  that  the 
famous  remedy  given  by  Po?2teeus,  for  the 
worms  in  children,  is  fifteen  grains  of  mer-~ 
curiiis  dulcisj  with  five  grains  of  fcatnmony^ 
and  two  or  three  times  as  much  fugar,  made 
up  in  lozenges.  He  adds,  that  this  dofe  of 
fca?}imo7iyy  which  in  France  purges  grown 
people,  is  ineffectual  in  England^  to  perfons 
above  fifteen  years  old,  and  ought  to  be 
augmented. 

Acrid  purgatives,  or  hot  remedies,  are  never 
to  be  given  where  there  is  a febrile  heat:  and 
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when  there  is  caufe  to  fufpedl  that  the  duo- 
denum Is  full  of  an  acrid  bile,  then  mercu- 
rials are  to  be  avoided,  as  are  all  the  draftic 
purges ; for  thefe  medicines,  in  thefe  circum- 
Rances,  often  bring  on  an  inflammation  of  the 
bowels. 
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"The  DoBrine  of  the  Pulfe. 


m P 0 C RAT  E S was  the  firft  ob- 
ferver  of  that  reciprocal  motion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries^  called  the  pulfe  j whereby 
the  blood,  thrown  out  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  is  fo  impelled  into  the 
arteries^  to  be  by  them  dihributed  through- 
out the  body,  as  to  be  perceivable  by  the 
finger. 

Pulfe  is  thus  accounted  for  : When  the  lef^ 
ventricle  of  the  heart  contradls,  and  throws 
its  blood  into  the  aorta^  the  blood  in  the 
artery  is  not  only  thru  ft  forward  towards  the 
extremities^  but  the  channel  of  the  artery  is 
likewife  dilated  j becaufe  fluids,  when  they 
are  prefTed,  prefs  again  to  all  fides,  and  their 
preffure  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  Tides 
of  the  containing  vdlels : but  the  coats  of  the 
artery^  by  any  fmall  impetus^  may  be  diftend- 
ed  j therefore,  upon  the  contradtion  ov  fy foie 
of  the  heart,  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle 

will 
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will  not  only  prefs  the  blood  in  the  artery 
forwards,  but  both  together  will  diftend  the 
lides  of  the  artery.  When  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  againft  the  hdes  of  the  artery 
ceafes;  that  is,  when  the  left  ventricle  ceafes 
to  contract;  then  the  fpiral fibres  of  the  artery, 
by  their  natural  elajiicity,  return  again  to 
their  former  Rate,  and  contradl  the  channel 
of  the  ai'tery,  till  it  is  again  dilated  by  the 
diafole  of  the  heart. ' This  diafok  of  the  artery 
is  called  the  pulfe  j and  the  time  the  fpiral 
fibres  are  returning  to  their  natural  ftate,  is 
the  difiance  between  two  pulfes.  This  pulfe  is 
in  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  at  the  fame 
time ; for  when  the  blood  is  thrufi  out  of  the 
heart  into  the  artery^  the  artery  being  full, 
the  blood  mufi  move  in  all  the  arteries  at  the 
fame  time : and  becaufe  the  arteries  are 
conical,  and  the  blood  moves  from  the  bafs 
of  the  cone  to  the  apex,  therefore  the  blood 
mufi  firike  againfi  the  fides  of  the  veflels, 
and  confequently  every  point  of  the  artery 
mufi  be  dilated  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
blood  is  throsvn  out  of  the  left  ventricle  of 

the 
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the  heart ; and  as  foon  as  the  ehfUcity  of  the 
fpiral  fibres  can  overcome  the  impetus  of  the 
blood,  the  arteries  are  again  contradfed.  Thus 
two  caufes  operating  alter7jately,  the  heart 
and  fibres  of  the  arteriesy  keep  the  blood  in 
a continual  motion. 

The  obfervation  of  the  pulfe  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance,  as  it  difcovers  the  flate  of 
the  heart,  the  iirft  mover  in  the  animal 
frame  ; and  as  it  flaews  the  naturCy  qualityy 
and  motio72  of  the  bloody  that  univerfal  humour 
whereon  all  the  reft  depend  j and  as  it  indi- 
cates the  condition  of  the  artery,  the  primary 
veftel  of  the  whole  body. 

A ftrong  pulfe,  then,  denotes, 

1.  A great  mufcular  force  of  the  heart  'y 
and,  confequently,  the  ftrength  of  the  con- 
trading  caule : that  is, 

2.  A brilL  and  copious  influx  of  the 
nervous  juice  into  the  villi  of  the  heart. 

3.  Plenty  of  blood. 

4.  A laudable  fecretion,  and  circulation 
of  humours. 

A weak  pulfe  denotes  the  contrary. 


A hard 
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A hard  piilfe  fignifies, 

1.  That  the  membrane  of  the  artery  is 
drier  than  ordinary  ; and,  therefore, 

2.  Obflrudions  in  the  minute  veficles, 
whereof  the  membranes  of  the  artery  are 
woven. 

3.  That  the  arteries  are  full ; but 

4.  That  their  capillary  extremities  are 
obflrudled  with  an  inflammatory  vifcidity. 

5.  That  the  blood  is  ‘ very  denfe,  and 
compadt:  hence, 

6.  That  the  circulations,  fecretions,  and 
excretions,  are  depraved. 

A fojt  pidfe  denotes  the  contrary  to  all 
thefe ; yet  is  very  fallacious  in  an  acute  perip- 
neumonia, 

A Jlow  pul fe  fignifies  that  the  contradHons 
of  the  heart  are  flow  j and,  therefore, 

1.  A flownefs  of  the  influxes  of  the 
nervous  juice,  from  the  brain^  into  the 
^illi  of  the  heart. 

2.  That  the  blood  has  circulated  a great 

number  of  times.  ^ 

3.  That  all  the  humours  circulate  eafily 

through 
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through  their  vefl'els.  Indeed,  if  the  pulfe 

be  thus  from  weaknefs,  it  is  an  ill  fign. 

A quick  pulfe  denotes  the  contrary  of  all 
thefej  as  acrimonies , fpirits  agitated^  J evens ^ 
and  phre?izy. 

An  equable  pulfe  fliews  a conffant  tenor 
of  the  vital  fundlions  ; an  uneven  one,  the 
contrary. 

An  intermitting  pulfe  fhews  life  in  a flip- 
pery  fituation.  It  is  either  owing  to  a fault 
in  the  nervous  juice,  which  flows  unequally 
into  the  heart  j or  in  the  veflTel  which  tranf- 
mits  the  blood  and  humours ; or  to  the  hu- 
mours themfelves.  The  caufes  of  this  dif- 
order  are  various  j as  convulfions^  polypufes^ 
cacochymiaSy  injiammaUonSy  want  of  bloody 
bony,  or  cartilaginous  arteries, 

A flrong,  equable,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
flow  pulfe,  is,  of  all  others,  the  beft.  A 
flrong  and  great,  or  flrong  and  flow  pulfe, 
together,  are  good.  A weak,  fmall,  un- 
equal, intermitting,  quick  pulfe,  is,  of  all 
others,  the  worft. 

Yet,  in  all  thefe  things,  regard  mufl  be 
had  to  the  particular  artery,  the  age,  fex, 

ternper  ament. 
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ternpcr'amcnt ^ ajfeciiois  of  the  mmd^  the 
fix  non-naturals,  habit  oj  body,  feajon,  cou?itry, 
■ &c.  all  which  have  an  influence  on  the 
pulft\ 


Of 
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Of  Fevers  in  general. 


TH  E caufes  pf  fevers  are  Innumerable ; 

and  the  difeafe  often  arifes  in  the 
founded  habits,  without  any  feeming  ap- 
paratus^ merely  from  the  change  of  air ^ food, 
or  ether  alteration  in  the  non-naturals. 

Pathognomonick  fymptoms  are,  a fenfe  of 
chillnefs,  quick  pulfe,  and  preternatural  heat, 
Thefe  are  attended  with  an  immoderate  thirfl, 
loathing  of  food,  wakefulnefs,  great  lofs  of 
frength,  inaptitude  to  motion,  a fenfation  of  ■ 
pain,  and  an  uncafy  refpiraiion. 

Glandular  fecretions,  in  all  fevers,  are  either 
obftrudled,  or  diminilhed ; that  is,  a great  part 
of  the  lymph,  or  ferum  of  the  blood,  which 
ought  to  be  continually  drained  off  by  the 
glands,  is  fo  retained  in,  and  clofely  united 
to  the  mafs,  that  it  circulates  together  with  it, 
in  the  veins  and  arteries. 

Fevers  very  often  are  cured  by  Nature 

alone. 
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alone,  and  go  off  happily,  only,  by  the 
patient's  abjlinence^  a quiet  JiatCj  and  keeping 
up  the  natural  evacuations.  In  this  manner, 
great  numbers  recover,  without  the  help  of 
medicines.  A number,  almoR  as  great,  is  de- 
dixoqtdihy  medicines  \ which,  when  admini- 
Rered  by  perfons  who  have  not  fufficient 
judgment,  interrupt  Nature^  and  prevent  the 
necejfary  excretions. 

Fevers  go  off,  according  to  the  language 
of  phyjicia?is^  either  by  a crijis,  or  lyfts : In 
the  firft  cafe,  by  means  of  any  critical  eva~ 
cuatiotiSy  which  may  happen  in  fufficient 
quantity,  to  bring  with  them  a fort  of  in- 
Rantaneous  cure ; whereby  the  patient  be- 
comes well,  and  eafy,  though  immediately 
before  he  was  in  the  utmoR  anxiety  and  un- 
eafinefs.  In  the  other,  they  only  wear  off 
gradually,  growing,  llowly,  lefs  and  lejs  via- 
le7it. 

Sweating  is  the  cure  of  all  feversy  but  it 
never  happens  during  the  burning  heat ; which 
is  to  be  affuaged  by  cly/lers,  and  a plentiful 
dilution.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that, 
when  the  fever  goes  off  happily,  and  eafily, 

without 
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without  any  medicines,  the  patient  always 
enjoys  a better  Rate  of  health  alter,  than  he 
had  before. 

Tile  fhyficiaji  in  all  fevers  is  to  endeavour 
to  make  himfelf  the  fervant  and  afiftant  of 
JSature  j by  endeavouring,  in  the  beginning, 
and  increafe  of  the  difeafe,  to  prepare,  dif- 
pofe,  and  fearch  the  noxious  matter  j and  in 
the  Rate  and  declenfion,  to  eliminate,  and 
evacuate  it,  fo  prepared,  by  the  proper  paf- 
fages.  The  whole  buRnefs  of  art^  therefore, 
is  to  a/RR  Nature  in  thefe  two  efforts  j of  fe- 
cretion,  and  excretion  of  the  matter. 

The  remedies  which  we  are  to  give,  to 
affiR  the  fecretion,  and  preparation  of  the 
morbid  matter^  are  the  moiRening  things  in 
general ; Rich  as  a fuffieient  quantity  of 
warm,  and  weak  fluids : as  the  common 
barley-water^  and  teas  made  of  fage^  mint, 
baiim,  ^c.  and  the  milder  alexipharmic  roots ; 
with  thefe,  alfo,  are  to  be  given  the  gentle 
refolvents.  Rich  as  are  able  to  break  the  thick, 
and  tough  confiRence  of  the  humours:  cf 
this  kind  are  the  temperate  alexipharmic 
roots,  efpecially,  as  they  are  alfo  endovved 
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with  a diuretic  virtue  j fuch  are  the  roots  of 
enula  campana^  anagalHs^  petafites^  &c,  Scor- 
dium  is  alfo,  by  fome,  greatly  recommended 
in  this  intention.  Thefe  may  be  conveniently 
given  in  decoBions,  or  i?ifufions^  with  powders, 
compofed  of  the  ahjierjive  and  dige/Hve  fa  Its, 
fuch  as  tartarum  vitriolatum,  mixed 

with  fuch  things  as  have  a power  of  obtunding, 
and  incraflating,  the  acrid,  and  thin  Jul~ 
phurious  faline  humours : fuch  are  the  ab- 
forbent  powders  of  oijier-fiells,  crab's  claws, 
P^c.  Thefe  fliould  be  firft  fated  with  lemon- 
juice and  then,  mixed  with  a little  nitre, 
and  the  before- mentioned  falts,  they  make  an 
excellent  tnedicine.  Thefe  may  be  given 
every  three,  four,  or  fix  hours,  as  the  urgency 
of  Jymptoms  requires ; and  a draught  of  the 
above-mentioned  decodion  given  after  them. 
Emuljions  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  cooling 
feeds,  are  alfo  very  proper  between  w'hiles. 

The  medicines  by  which  the  phyjician  is  to 
affift  Nature  in  her  following  bufinefs  of  ex- 
cretion, are  the  gentle  diaphoretics,  among 
which  the  calx  of  antimony^  when  truly  pre- 
pared, holds  a very  high  place.  Thofe 

alexipharmics. 
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alexipharmics,  alfo,  which  have  a diuretic 
virtue,  fuch  as  mixiura  [implex^  when  faith- 
fully prepared,  and  lightly  camphorated,  are 
very  proper ; and  the  bowels  are  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters. 
Thefe  things  are  proper  in  all  fevers-,  but  in 
fome,  alfo,  emetics,  gently  laxative  medicines, 
and  bleeding,  are  extremely  requifite  : thofe, 
however,  are  not  always  to  be  admitted  at 
random,  in  all  kinds. 

All  violent  medicines  are  to  be  dreaded  in 
fevers  : for  Nature  ufually  attempts  to  do  her 
office  placidly,  and  quietly,  in  thefe  cafes ; 
and  fuch  medicines  as  difturb  her  motions, 
often  bring  on  mifehiefs,  which  ffie  would 
have  avoided. 

In  all  fevers,  the  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  weak  liquors  is  attended  with  many 
good  confequences  ; the  patient  is  always  re- 
frefhed  by  it,  the  febrile  heat  is  mitigated, 
and  reft  is  promoted,  and  the  proper  and 
neceffiary  fweats  forwarded.  The  fymptoms 
of  fevers  are  never  to  be  fo  much  regarded  as 
to  prevent  the  due  attention  to  the  principal 
point ; nor  is  the  phyftcian  to  be  alarmed  at 
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them.  Want  of  appetite,  and  thirft,  with 
long  watchings,  are  not  to  be  attacked  with 
particular  medicines,  but  looked  upon  as 
mere  fymptoms^  which  will  hereafter  go  off  of 
themfelves ; and  inquietude  of  mind  fhould 
have  no  other  medicine,  than  ferious  advice 
of  the  harm  it  will  do.  Sudden  cooling  of 
the  body,  in  all  fevers,  is  a very  dangerous 
thing.  The  patient  is  to  be  advifed  to  fwal- 
low  his  liquors  gently,  not  hajiily. 

Nitre  is  an  admirable  medicine  in  all  fevers 
in  general  it  agrees  with  all  temperaments, 
but  principally  with  the  hot : when  taken  in 
the  folution  with  warm  and  weak  liquors,  it 
always  gently  opens  the  bowels  j and  when 
given  in  powders,  it  more  than  all  other 
things  obtunds  the  acrimony  of  the  humours. 

Dr.  Sydenham  recommends  an  e?netic  in 
the  beginning  of  a fever } or,  if  it  have  been 
omitted,  in  any  other  Rage  thereof  ^ efpe- 
cialiy  where  there  is  a propenfity  to  vomiting  : 
for  want  of  this  a diarrheea  frequently  fuc- 
ceeds,  which  is  often  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. After  this  he  gives  a paregoric ; and 
the  following  days,  if  there  be  no  indication 

to 
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to  repeat  the  ve?2(efeoiionj  nor  any  diarrhcea, 
he  prefcribes  every  other  day  an  enema^  till 
the  twelfth  day  : when  matters  ufually  come 
to  a crifis^  he  has  recourfe  to  hotter  medicines, 
in  order  to  promote  and  accelerate  it.  He 
adds,  that  if  the  difeafe  proceed  well,  and 
the  fermentation  be  laudable,  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion  for  any  phyfic  at  all.  About  the  fif- 
teenth day,  if  the  urine  be  found  to  feparate, 
and  give  a fediment,  and  the  fymptoms  be 
abated,  a cathartic  is  ufually  ordered,  left 
the  fediment,  returning  into  the  blood  again, 
occafion  a relapfe.  Nothing  cools  the  patient, 
and  abates  the  fever^  fo  much  as  a cathartic 
after  vensfedtion. 

The  more  acute  the  fever ^ the  thinner,  ac- 
cording to  Etmuller^  mufi;  be  the  diet.  It  is 
no  matter,  if  the  patient  fliould  faft  for  feveral 
days  running  j for  never  did  feverifh  perfons 
die  of  hunger  : eating  always  exafperates  the 
difeafe.  Emetics  he  allows  the  principal 
place,  in  the  cure  of  all  fevers  ^ but,  as  a 
patron  of  the  hot  regimen^  he  afligns  fudo- 
rifics  the  fecond.  Spirit  offal  ammoniac^  or 
its  fal  volatile^  he  obferves,  is  an  univerfal 
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jehrifuge^  and  rarely  fails.  All  fugared  things 
are  hurtful. 

So  long  as  the  urine  remains  crude,  that  is, 
does  not  give  a fediment,  the  patie?2t's  cafe  is 
dubious : but  when  once  the  codlion  com- 
mences, and  the  urine  feparates,  the  great 
danger  is  generally  over. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved  as  a matter  of  im- 
portance, that  a conftant  confinement  of  the 
patient  to  his  bed,  and  efpecially  in  hot  wea- 
ther, is,  in  moft  fevers^  hurtful : and,  in  the  , 
general,  it  is  highly  necefTary  that  he  fliould 
fit  up,  now  and  then,  a little  while  at  a 
time,  as  it  cools  the  body,  and  refrefhes  the 
mind  ; prevents  a delirium^  and  facilitates  the 
excretions : but  it  is  never  to  be  fufifered  when 
he  is  in  a breathing  fwe at ^ tending  to  a critical 
termination.  Mean  time,  while  the  patient 
is  out  of  bed,  the  fheets  fliould  be  conflantly 
changed  every  day,  after  being  purified  by 
frefh  air  from  the  morbific  effluvia^  which 
would,  otherwife,  increafe  the  malignity. 

A free  circulation  of  frefli,  cool  air^  let 
into  the  room,  occafionally,  from  the  window, 
or  doorj  is  certainly  of  much  benefit  j and 
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warm  vinegar,  fprinkled  daily  on  the  floor, 
as  a corrector  of  foul  air,  is  a ufeful  expe- 
dient. 

The  patient'^  food  fl:iould  be  no  other  nou- 
rifhment  than  panada,  barley,  oatmeal,  or  rice 
gruel unlefs,  new  and  then,  if  faint,  oiTow, 
a few  fpoonfuls  of  Boerhaave's  decov5tion  of 
bread,  made  by  boiling  half  a pound  of 
bread  for  an  hour,  in  three  pints  of  water,  in 
an  earthen  veflTel  clofe  ffopt : then  ftrain  it 
through  a fleve,  and  add  to  a pint  of  the 
decodtion  half  an  ounce  of  lemon-juice,  and 
four  ounces  of  Rhe7iiJJj  vohie,  with  fugar 
enough  to  make  it  palatable. 

Fevers  are  eflfential,  and  fymptomatical. 
The  firfl:  hath  its  principle  in  the  bkod: 
the  lafl;  does  not  properly  fubfifl:  of  itfelf, 
but  derives  its  origin  from  an  inflammation, 
or  diforder  of  fome  particular  part. 

It  is  found  neverthelefs,  by  experience, 
that  fome  perfons,  from  found  and  perfect 
health,  where  there  has  been  neither  a 
plethory,  nor  any  cacochymical  difpofition  to 
caufe  it,  have  fallen  into  a fever ; becaufe, 
perhaps,  fome  very  extraordinary  alteration 
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in  the  air,  or  fome  great  change  in  their 
way  of  living,  or  fome 'confiderable  error  in 
the  non-naturals ^ have  happened,  till  their 
blood  acquired  a new  fl'ate  and  condition, 
fit  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  fuch  changes 
and  alterations. 

The  general  cure  of  fevers,  according  to 
Bocrbaave,  is  fummarily  comprehended  in 
confulting  the  flrength  of  Nature  j in  cor- 
redling  and  difeharging  the  acrimony  from 
the  blood ; in  difTolving  grofs  humours,  and 
expelling  them ; and  in  mitiga*’ing  the  fymp- 
toms.  . 

If  the  fymptoms  run  high,  and  Nature 
grows  exorbitant,  we  muft  enjoin  abfti- 
lience,  a (lender  diet,  drinking  water,  bleeding, 
cooling  clyjiers^  &c.  If  Nature  feems  to  be 
duggiOi,  die  is  to  be  excited  by  cordials^ 
aromatics^  volatiles^  &c. 

The  caufe  being  removed,  the  fymptoms 
ceafej  but  if  they  can  be  borne  without  danger 
of  life,  they  fcarce  require  any  particular 
cure  i nor  rnany  times  are  they,  without 
caution,  to  be  interrupted  : but  if  they  are 
pnfeafonable,  and  toq  yiolent,  they  are  fo  be 
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mitigated  with  proper  remedies ; due  regard 
being  had  to  the  caufe,  and  Rate  of  the  diP 
temper. 

If  there  be  any  obflrudlion  in  the  bowels, 
we  are  to  -take  care,  by  proper  evacuations,  to 
remove  the  load,  and  by  that  means  take 
away  fomc  of  the  fuel  of  the  diRemper  : if 
the  blood  be  too  furioully  agitated,  we  are  to 
quell  fuch  an  impetuolity : if  it  be  embar- 
ralfed  with  grofs  and  coagulated  humours, 
we  are  to  endeavour  to  diffolve  it,  and  render 
it  more  fluid  : for  in  the  due  obfervatlon  of 
thefe  precepts,  confiRs  in  a manner  the  whole 
cure  of  fevers,  where  the  vijcera  are  found, 
and  the  peccant  humours  are  lodged  in  the 
blood,  or  primae  vias.  And  when  Nature 
tends  to  produce  a crljls^  or  Rie  has  already 
began  it,  we  are  to  refrain  from  the  ufe  of 
medicines. 

They  are  groRly  mIRaken,  who  in  acute, 
and  inflammatory  diRempers,  make  ufe  of 
abundance  of  medicines : for  the  orderly  mo- 
tion of  Nature  being  dlRurbed,  and  diRraded 
thereby,  the  fever  is  not  leffened,  and  the 
frifis  is  poRponed  3 and  the  patient,  expofed 
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to  a dubious  event,  either  dies,  or  falls  into  a 
chronical  diftemper. 

The  fkilful  phylician,  who  goes  on  foft 
and  fair,  will  find  that  a clear  and  diftindt 
method  of  pradlice  is  for  the  moft  part 
crowned  with  fuccefs. 


A Pro^ 
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A ProphylaSlic  Cure  of  Fevers. 

According  to  Nature's  dodrine,  dif- 
eafes  are  more  eafily  prevented,  than 
cured  : for  it  is  much  eafier,  and  fafer,  to 
remove  the  caufe  of  a diftemper,  in  its  fim- 
ple  Rate,  than  [after  it  is  become  more  com- 
plicate, and  hazardous. 

The  fymptoms  prefent  in  all  fevers,  are  a 
fhivering,  quick  pulfe,  and  heat. 

During  the  cold-fit,  the  pulfe  is  quick,  finally 
and  often  intermitting : the  extremities  are 
pale,  cold,fiifi,  trembling,  and  void  of  feeling. 

The  caufe  of  fioivering  arifes,  either  from 
bloody  humours  ftagnating  at  the  ends  of  the 
capillary  vefiels,  or  a too  quick,  reciprocal 
influx,  of  the  nervous  juice,  into  the  mufcles, 
2A\^ventricles  of  the  heart. 

The  neareft  caufe  of  a fever,  is  a quicker, 
than  the  natural  contradion  of  the  heart. 

This  flrfl;  fymptorn  of  a fever  is  quickly 
remedied,  by  the  immediate  ufe  of  a warm 
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bath,  with  moderate,  and  continued  fridtion  ; 
diluting  plentifully  with  draughts  of  ^arm 
water^  with  nitr^^  honey,  and  a proper  pro- 
portion of  Rhenijh  Wme  j taking  between  the 
draughts  fome  drops  of  dulcified fpirit  of  7iitre 
on  fiugar,  held  in  the  mouth  to  diflblve  gra- 
dually : mitigating  the  fymptoms,  alfo,  if 
peceffary,  by  bleeding,  clyfters,  &c.  by  which 
means,  many  have  been  cured  of  the  certain 
forerunner  of  acute  and  dangerous  fevers. 
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EJfay  on  Foods. 


H E firfl  foods  of  our  great  forefathers. 


were  water,  and  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
dudions  of  the  earth  ; with  which  alfo  many 
whole  nations  fuftain  themfelves  to  this  day. 

Flefh-meat  not  being  a proper  food  with- 
out dreffing,  is  alleged  as  an  argument,  that 
man  was  not  intended  for  a caritivoroiis^  or 
jlej];)-‘eati7ig  animal. 

The  ufual  operations,  are  roafting,  boiling, 
and  flewing.  In  roafling  it  is  obferved,  meat 
will  bear  a much  greater,  and  flronger  heat, 
than  either  in  boiling,  or  Hewing  5 and  in. 
boiling,  greater,  and  longer,  than  in  Hewing. 

The  reafon  is,  that  roaHing,  being  per- 
formed in  the  open  air,  as  the  parts  begin  ex- 
ternally to  warm,  they  extend  and  dilate, 
and  fo  gradually  let  out  part  of  the  rarefied 
included  air ; by  which  means  the  internal 
fuccuffions,  on  which  the  diffolutlon  depends, 
are  much  weakened  and  abated.  Boiling  being 
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performed  in  water,  the  prelTure  is  greater, 
and  confequently  the  fuccullions  to  lift  up  the 
weight,  are  proportionably  ftrong  j by  which 
means  the  codlion  is  haftened  : and  even  in 
this  way,  there  are  great  differences ; for  the 
greater  the  weight  of  water,  the  fooner  is  the 
bufinefs  done. 

In  ftewing,  though  the  heat  be  infinitely 
fhort  of  what  is  employed  in  the  other  ways, 
the  operation  is  much  more  quick,  becaufe 
performed  in  a clofe  veffel,  and  full  j by 
which  means  the  fuccuflions  are  more  often 
repeated,  and  more  ftrongly  reverberated. 
Hence  the  force  of  Papin's  Digefior-,  and 
hence  an  illuftration  of  the  operation  of  di- 
geftion. 

Boilings  Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  draws  more 
of  the  rank,  ffrong  juices,  from  meat,  and 
leaves  it  lefs  nutritive,  more  diluted,  lighter, 
and  eafier  of  digeftion : roafling,  on  the  other 
hand,  leaves  it  fuller  of  the  firong  nutritive 
juices,  harder  to  digeft,  and  needing  more 
dilution. 

Strong,  grown,  and  adult  animal  food, 
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therefore,  fhould  be  boiled  ; and  the  younger 
and  tenderer,  roafted. 

The  drinks,  in  different  countries,  are  dif- 
ferent. Thofe  ordinarily  ufed  amongft  us,  are, 
water,  malt-liquors,  and  wine. 

Water,  no  doubt,  was  the  primitive,  ori- 
ginal drink  of  man,  as  it  is  the  only  fimple 
fluid  fitting  for  diluting,  moiffening,  and 
cooling  i the  only  ends  of  drink  appointed  by 
Nature : and  happy  had  it  been  for  all  the 
race  of  ma?7kindy  had  other  mixed,  and  ar- 
tificial liquors,  never  been  invented.  Water 
alone  is  fufficient,  and  effectual,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  human  wants  in  drink.  Strong 
liquors  were  never  defigned  for  common  ufe. 
They  were  formerly  kept  here,  in  England^ 
as  other  medicines  are,  in  apothecaries  fhops, 
and  prefcribed  by  phyficians  to  refrefli  the 
weary,  ftrengthen  the  weak,  and  raife  the 
low-fpirited.  The  eftedf  of  the  ordinary  ufe 
of  nseine,  and  fpirituous  liquors^  as  natural  caufes 
will  always  produce  their  efleds,  is  to  inflame 
the  blood  into  gout^  Jlone,  and  rheumatifm, 
fevers^  pleurijies^  &c.‘,  to  draw  up  tho,  juices^ 
and  fcorch  and  fhrivel  the  Jolids,  Thofe, 

whofe 
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whofe  appetite  and  digeftion  is  good,  an^ 
entire,  never  want  Jlro?7g  liquors  to  fnpply 
them  with  fpirits : {\xch.  Jpirits  are  too  'volatile 
and  fugitive,  for  any  folid,  or  ufeful  purpofes 
of  life.  Two  ounces  of  flefli-meat,  well  di- 
geded,  beget  a greater  flock  of  more  durable, 
and  ufelul  fpirits,  than  ten  times  as  much 
ftrong  liquors. 

All  flrong  liquors  are  as  hard  to  digefl,  and 

require  as  much  labour  of  the  concodtive 

powers,  as  flrong  food  itfelf : water  is  the 

only  univerfal  diffolvent,  or  mejzftrmm,  and 

the  mofl  certain  diluter  of  all  bodies  proper 

for  food.  There  are  a great  many  fpirituous 

liquors^  which  not  only  will  not  diflblve,  but 

which  will  harden,  and  make  more  indi- 

geflible  certain  parts,  efpecially  the  Jalts  of 

bodies,  wherein  their  adtive  qualities,  that  is, 

thofe  which  can  do  moft  harm  to  human 

conflitutions,  confift.  And  we  have  known 

perfons  of  tender  conflitutions,  who  could 

neither  eat,  nor  digefl,  upon  drinking  'wine ; 

who,  by  drinking  at  meals,  common  water 

\ 

warmed,  have  recovered  their  appetite  and 
digeflion,  and  have  thriven  and  grown  plump. 

It 
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It  is  true,  ftro?7g  liquors^  by  their  heat  and 
Simulation  on  the  organs  of  concodlion,  by 
increafing  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the 
fluids,  and  thereby  quickening  the  other 
animal  fundtions,  will  carry  off  the  load  that 
lies  upon  the  Somach,  with  more  prefent 
chearfulnefs ; but  then,  befide  the  future 
damages  of  fuch,a  quantity  of  wine  to  the 
Somach,  and  the  fluids,  by  its  heat  and  in- 
flvimmation,  the  food  is  hurried  into  the  habit 
unconcodted,  and  lays  a foundation  for  a 
fever^  a fit  of  the  colic^  or  fome  chronical 
difeafe. 

The  firS  drinks  of  mankind  were  certainly 
water,  and  milk : but  the'  love  of  luxury  and 
debauchery,  foon  introduced  the  art  of  pre- 
paring intoxicating  and  inebriating  drinks  out 
of  vegetables.  The  vine  gave  the  firfl;  of 
thefe  liquors  ; after  this,  ivheat,  barley,  ?nillet, 
oats,  rice,  apples,  pears,  and  pomegranates ; 
and  after  thefe,  the  juices  drained  from  tho 
pine,  fyc amor e,  birch,  and  maple,  were  brought 
to  this  ufe : in  latter  times,  roots,  berries,  and 
the  pith  of  the  fugar-cane,  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  fame  purpofes : honey,  alfo,  is 
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at  prefent  in  fome  repute  j but,  before  the 
ufe  of  other  things  here  mentioned,  the 
vinous  liquor,  made  of  honey  and  water y was 
in  the  higheft  eftimation.  The  bees  were 
natural  purveyors,  and  their  ftores  were  one 
of  the  firfl  delicacies,  probably,  of  the  human 
race.  It  was  very  natural  to  attempt  the  me- 
liorating fo  raw  a drink  as  water,  by  an  addi- 
tion of  this  fweet  fubflance  ; and  fuch  a 
mixture  needed  only  time  for  fermentation  to 
become  vinous : accident  foon  lead  to  this 
difcovery.  Meady  therefore,  may  naturally 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft 
ftrong  liquors  in  ufe  in  the'  world ; and 
among  the  old  writers,  among  the  GreekSy  we 
find  it  named  as  a thing  well  known.  Homer y 
Hefiody  and  AriftophaneSy  all  give  plain  proofs 
of  their  having  been  acquainted  with  it ; and 
Orpheus  reprefents  Night  counfelling  "Jupiter 
to  make  Saturn  drunk  with  meady  and  then 
to  dethrone,  and  cafirate  him. 

The  people  who  have  fludied  the  human ' 
frame,  all  agree,  that,  among  the  ftrong 
drinks,  wine  is  the  mofi:  pernicious ; and  that 
good  watery  milky  and  cyder y are  'greatly  pre- 
ferable 
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ferable  to  it ; none  of  thele  bringing  on  the 
variety  of  diforders,  to  which  immoderate 
rome-drinkers  are  fubjedl,  fuch  as  decay  of 
fight^  trembling  of  the  Umbs^  ^c. 

The  qualities  of  food,  as  to  ealinefs,  or  dif-^ 
hculty  of  dlgeJtioJi,  Dr.  Cheyne  thinks,  may  be 
determined,  in  all  cafes,  from  thefe  three 
principles  : 

1.  That  thofe  fubflances  which  confifl 
of  the  grodeil:  parts,  are  hardeft  of  digeftion  j 
by  reafon  their  conflituent  parts  touch  int 
the  mod;  points,  or  have  the  greatefl;  quan-=* 
tity  of  contact,  upon  which  their  cohefion 
depends. 

2.  That  thofe  fubftances,  whofe  parts 
are  brought  together  with  greater  force^ 
cohere  proportionably  clofer,  and  are  the 
more  difficultly  feparated. 

3.  That  falts  are  very  hard  to  be  digeded, 
becaufe  united  by  plane  furfaces,  under 
which  they  are  always  comprehended ; 
hence,  in  the  large  ftages  of  the  circulatioHj 
where  it  is  flower,  they  readily  (hoot  into 
larger  clufters,  and  fo  are  hard  to  be  driven 
out  of  the  habit. 
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From  thefe  principles  this  author  infers,  that 
fuch  vegetables  and  animals  as  come  fooneft  to 
their  growth,  are  eafier  of  digeftion,  than 
thofc  long  in  attaining  to  maturity:  the 
fmalleft  of  their  kind,  fooner  than  the  larger : 
thofe  of  a dry,  flefliy,  and  fibrous  fubftance, 
fooner  than  the  oily,  fat,  and  glutinous:  thofe 
of  a white  colour,  fooner  than  thofe  of  a 
redder : thofe  of  a foft,  mild,  and  fweet, 
fooner  than  thofe  of  a rich,  poignant,  aro- 
,matic  tafte  : land  animals^  than  fea  animals : 
animals  that  live  on  light  vegetable  food, 
than  thofe  on  hard  and  heavy  food  : plain- 
dreffed  food,  than  what  is  pickled,  failed, 
baked,  fmoked,  or  otherwife  high-feafoned  : 
and  boiled  meat  fooner  than  roaff. 
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Lcohol,  efFe^l  of,  in  a gangrene,  page  49 
Jnimal  body,  a mere  machine,  i 

Nature,  proved  by  experiments,  38 
Spirits,  1 1 I 

their  nature,  112 
Secretion,  theory  of,  86 
Drowned,  how  reftored  to  life,  3 
Angina.^'Y'No  fpecies  of,  1 95 

Remedies  for,  by  Boerhaave^  196 
Apoplexy.,  fata]  ftroke  of,  defcribed  by  Dr.  Thorpe,  176 
Sanguineous  and  Pituitous,  cure  of,  178 
Atrabilis,  Three  kinds  of,  defcribed  by  Boerhaave,  124 

B. 

Bile,  Hepatic  and  Cyftic,  diftinguiftied,  119 
Analyfis  of,  120 
Its  ufe,  1 20 

Found  in  all  animals,  123 
Opinions  of  the  fecretion  various,  124 
Its  true  origin  doubtful,  125 
Blood,  Its  origin,  94 

Morbific  conilitutions  of,  98 

Specific  gravity,  ico 

Its  thicknefs,  tot 

Solubility,  102 

The  great  trcafure  of  life,  i 05 

Circulation  of,  105 

Body  and  Mind,  alike  fubjcfl  to  difeafes,  24 
Bodies  undergo  continual  changes,  29  : are  continually 
wafting  and  repairing,  51 

Boerhaave's  Philofophy  proved  by  experiments,  lo. 

flow  the  folids  are  compoled,  ibid.  What 
I i 3 kind 
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kind  of  liquor  the  blood  is,  il.  Putre- 
fied humours  examined,  ibid.  Prog- 
noftics  certain,  12.  j3ifcoverie?,  not 
known  to  the  ancients,  ibid.  Chemifiry 
the  key  of  Nature,  ibid.  Manner 
of  examining  chronical  patients,  16. 
Chirurgical  doctrines,  17 
Buboes^  how  to  be  difperfed,  37  8 


Cachexy^hs  origin,  &c.  412 
bymptoms  of,  413 
General  method  of  cure,  414 
Cancer.)  deferibed,  431 

Hemlock,  recommended  by  Dr.  Stork  in  the 
cure  of,  432 

German  luppofed  more  efficacious  than 
ours,  433 

Gafes  wherein  it  was  experienced,  433 
Infufion  of  PlumbagO)  faid  to  be  a radical  cure, 

438 

Dr.  Chtyne  recommends  afles  milk,  439 
Caruty  deferibed  to  be  a flight  apoplexy,  398.  In  what 
it  differs  from  other  difeafes,  ibid. 

CatalepftSy  a defeription  of,  292 

An  Immobility  of  the  common  fenfory,  292 
Cure  of,  293 

Cautery')  the  a£lual,  why  an  immediate  remedy  for  the 
bite  or  a mad  dog,  48 

Cephalalgia)  both  idiopathic  and  fymptomatic,  312 
Perfens  moft  fubjedl  to,  313 
Cauies,  313 
Nature’s  cure,  314 
Remedies  for,  3 14 
Qephalita.,  differs  from,  316 

W omen  moft  fubjeiSt  to,  317 
General  caufe  of,  318 
How  relieved  by  Nature,  319 
Method  pf  cuye,  319 

Chorea 
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Chorea  SanSll  Viti^  defcribed,  250 
Who  moft  I'ubjedt  to  it,  250 
Cure  of,  250 

Chronical  difeajes^  owing  to  repletion,  26 
Chf.e^  what,  67 

How  purified,  68 
How  converted  into  blood,  72 
Clavus  Hyjiericus,  to  which  women  are  mod  fubje^St,  321 
Defcribed,  321 
Caufes,  322 
Cure,  323 

Coma,  its  charadter,  396 
Remedies,  397 

Contagion,  among  the  cows  in  Holland,  62 
Contujions,  various,  the  confequences  of,  445 

Solanum  Lignofum,  a lingular  remedy,  447 
Convul/fon,  its  origin,  248 
Cure,  248 
In  children,  248 

Cramp,  a vapour  cured  by  friefion,  305 


Diarrhoea,  cured  by  bleeding,  233 
Diet  proper  for  nurfes,  62 

Digejiion,  how  it  becomes  matter  of  nutrition,  69 
Dijcovery  of  the  ftrudture  of  the  nerves  in  the  fpinal 
marrow  of  an  ox,  113 
Do^rine  oi  nutrition,  74 

Three  kinds  of,  4T6 
Curative  indications,  417 
Leucophlegmatia,  417 
Tympany,  419 
Alcites,  419 

Hiftories,  from  Dr.  Mead,  420 
Narcotics  found  ufeful,  421 


D. 


E. 


Embryo,  when  it  commences  a foetus,  22 
Emprojihotonos,  a defeription  of,  298 


Ephi- 


488  INDEX. 

Ephiahes^  defcribed,  288 

Many  fufpedecl  to  have  died  of  it,  290 
(..'urc,  291 

Epilepfy^  delcribecl,  278 

Owes  its  origin  to  many  difTerent  caufes,  279 
Approved  remedies,  200 


F. 

FleJ})-7neat,  not  a proper  food  without  drefling,  477 
FennentaUon^  one  of  the  moft  obfcure  procefles  in  all 
Nature,  128 

FeverSy  their  pathognomonic  fymptoms,  463 
Cured  by  Nature  alone,  464 
Go  off  by  crifjs  or  lyftSy  464 
Medicines  proper  for,  465 
a'^II  violent  ones  to  be  dreaded,  467 
Sydenham's  method,  468 

A conftant  confinement  to  the  bed  hurtful,  470 
Food  proper  in  fevers,  471 
Boerhaave's  cure  of,  472 
Prophyladlic  cure,  475 
Foody  animal,  manner  of  drefling,  477 
Foods y how  digcftion  of  becomes  matter  of  nutrition,  69 
Furor  Uterinusy  cure  of,  375 

G. 


Gangrene,  from  whence  it  arifes,  205 
Proximate  caufe,  205 
How  diftinguilhed,  205 
To  prevent  terminating  in  a fphacelus,  206 
Suitable  diet  and  medicine  recommended,  206 
To  flop  the  progrefs  of,  210 
Bellojie's  remedy,  210 

Glijfony  Dr.  how  cured  of  a fevere  vertigo,  360 
Gonorrhcea,  how  to  be  treated,  376 
Cured  without  mercury,  378 
Gouty  \\.s  origin,  18 1 

Symptoms,  184 

Gouty 
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Gout,  manner  of  treatment  of,  184 
De  Sauk's  method,  185 
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H. 

Hepatitis,  mo^  fatal  of  all  inflammatory  fevers,  igo 
Caufes  general,  ig  i 
Cure,  ig2 

Hiccough,  from  what  caufe,  252 
Several  remedies  for,  252 
Hippocrates,  his  charadler,  vii 

How  he  became  acquainted  with  medicine,  vlii 
Hooping  Cough,  the  moft  fuccefsful  way  of  treating,  256 
Hydrophobia,  fymptoms  of,  361 

Pahnarius's  obfervations,  362 
Dr.  Mead's  theory  of,  362 
M.  Tauvry's  examen,  363 
Many  fpecifics  for,  364 
Adercury  preferred,  365 
Opium  recommended,  369 
Hypochondriacifth,  fymptoms  of,  384 
Seat,  caufe,  and  cure  of,  385 
their  Origin,  3S6 
Caufes,  387 
Cure,  388 


I. 

jaundice,  fymptoms  of,  425 
Caufe  of,  425 
Cure,  426 

Infant  exercifes  life,  &c.  22 

Receives  aliment  by  fuilion,  23 
Exercifes  other  faculties,  23  j and  functions  of 
the  mind,  24 
^Inflammation,  caufe  of,  149 

Infeparable  companion  of  a fever,  150 
Internal  Difeafes,  in  confequence  of  external  injuries,  445 

L. 

Lethargy,  cure  the  fame  as^the  pituitous  apoplexy,  400 

Life, 
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Life,,  how  it  hath  a beginning,  ii 
Ltpothymla,,  how  different  from  Syncope,  356 
Lochia,  immoderate  flux  of,  151 
SuppreflTion  of,  152 

M. 

Mala  Obferata,  cure  of,  303 

Cafe  of  Mr.  Ballentine,  303 
Mania,  a violent  and  acute  fpecies  of  delirium,  330 
Signs  of,  33  r 
Remedies  for,  332 
Michelotli'%  cure  of,  334 
Mead,  one  of  the  firlt  flrong  liquors  in  ufe,  482 
Meajles  bear  a great  affinity  to  the  fmall-pox,  236 

Bleeding,  and  a cool  regimen,  alfo,  generally  ufe- 
ful,  237 

Melancholy,  a defcription  of,  335 
Signs,  336 

Requires  phyfic  for  the  mind,  339 
Hypochondriac,  340 

Menfes,  many  hypothefes  framed  of,  155 

Dr.  Freind  maintains  a plethory,  157 

His  theory  moft  prevailing,  162 
Menjiruation,  obftrucSted,  166 
Immoderate,  166 

Milk,  of  all  animals,  differs  but  little,  54 
New,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  56 
Turns  acid  by  digeftion,  57 
Boiling,  coagulates  with  acids,  58 

Turns  red  with  alkalines,  60 
Turns  yellow  in  feverifh  animals  that  give 
fuck,  61 

Obfervations  in  prefcribing  to  the  difeafes  of  inr 
fants,  61 

And  what  diet  is  proper  for  nurfes,  61 

N. 

Nature,  the  principle  of  fcience,  vii 
N777rfv6?7<:,  charaaer  of,  44Q 
Its  fpeedy  effea,  443 


Nutri- 
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Nutrition,  docSVrine  of,  74 
Nyctalopia,  varioufly  de(cribed,  370 

An  iiiftance  of,  by  Dr.  Parham,  37 1 
Dr.  Briggs  accounts  for,  &c.  371 
Opinions  are  many  concerning  this  uncommon 
difeafe,  372 

The  nature  and  caufe  by  Boerhaave,  374 

O. 

Origin  of  man,  21 
Opifthotonos,  defcribed,  299 

P. 

Pain,  a defcription  of,  444 
Palpitation  ot  the  heart,  caufe  of,  306 

Rarely  idiopathic,  307 
Cure  of,  309 

Palfy,  Nature’s  cure  of,  275 

De  Hae?is  metliod,  277 

Paraphrenitis,  called  by  the  ancients  Pfeudo-phrenefis, 

bymptoms,  173 
Method  of  cure,  174 

Pajfions,  of  confequence  refpetting  health  and  difeafes, 

. ^33 

Chronic  and  acute,  136 
Their  origin  and  effects,  138 
Painful  and  pleafurable,  extremes  of,  143 
Plagues,  thought  to  be  divine  judgments,  218 
Hippocrates  oppofed  that  opinion,  218 
Origin  of  all  plagues,  219 
Cures  for  fome  other  difeafes,  221 
Analogy  between  the  plague  and  fmall-pox,  221 
Neither  curable  by  antidotes  and  fpecifics,  223 
Same  indications  take  place  alike  in  both  the 
diftempers,  224 

Vomiting  not  fo  generally  fafe  in  the  plague  as 
in  the  fmall-pox,  224 

Glandular  tumours  and  carbuncles,  how  to  be 
treated,  225 

Plagues, 
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Large  bleeding  and  fweating  commended  in,  226 
Lemon-juice,  vinegar, &c.  offingular  efficacy, 228 
Pleafure  and  Pain.^  Nature’s  engines,  26 
Pleurijy  and  Peripneumony,  fometimes  miftaken  one  for 
the  other,  168 

The  principal  diftinilion  between  thefe  two  di- 
ftempers,  169 

Both  diftempers  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from 
other  fpurious  ones,  170 
Cure  of,  170 

Peripneumony  noted  to  be  the  laft  fatal  fymp- 
tom  of  every  difeafe,  171 
Plumbago^  a radiical  cure  for  cancers,  438 
Phrenitis^  deferihed,  325 

I'he  moft:  frequent  caufes  of,  325 
Diftin6lion  by  Boerhaave,  326 
Cure,  327 

Phthifis^  caufes,  diagnoftic  figns,  and  fymptoms,  390 
Cure  of,  391 
Powers  of  antimony,  392 

PoXy  xMercury  the  foie  antidote  againft  the  venereal 
poifon,  380 

Nidus  of  the  venereal  venom,  where,  381 
Priaplfmusy  the  immediate  caufe  of,  301 
Boerhaaves  prefeription  for  a prince,  302 
Puljey  the  dodtrine  of,  457 

(Jbfervacions  thereon,  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
459 

Puirefa^ioriy  the  fubtileft  of  all  dilTol vents,  128 
performed  bv  water  alone,  129 
In  Egypt  dead  carcafes  never  putrefy,  130 
Clianges  wrought  in  bodies  by,  131 
Putrid  fore  Throaty  fymptoms  of,  200 
Cure,  201 


R. 

Revuljion  and  Derivaiioriy  wherein  they  differ,  146 
Rational  docStrine  of,  I47 
PJjus  SardonicuSy  deferibed,  300 


Saliva, 
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S. 

Saliva,  its  ufe,  115 

From  the  iaJt  it  containeth,  116 
Too  great  an  excretion  of,  hurtful,  i 17 
Scirrhus  may  be  feaced  in  any  glandule,  428 
How  refolvable,  428 
To  prevent  its  turning  to  a cancer,  429 
Regimen  of  diet,  429 
Scurvy,,  Symptoms  of,  405 

Produftive  of  many  difeafes,  405 
Remedies  for,  406 

Serum  of  Blood,  analogous  to  white  of  egg,  38 
Coagulable  with  alcohol,  49 
Small-pox,  cutaneous  inflammation,  joined  with  con« 
tagious  eruptions,  230 
How  treated  by  Boerhaave,  230 
Great  fweats  in  the  firft  ftage  dangerous,  231 
Bleeding  and  a cool  regimen  beneficial,  233, 
Diarrhoea  cured  by,  233 

Remarkable  elFedt  of  a cinnabar  fumigation,  235 
Solids,  of  all  animals,  nouriflied  by  milk,  53 
Sueezing,  a fpafmodic  motion  contrary  to  the  hiccough, 

255 

Spajms,  JJniverfa],  242 
Partial,  243 
General  caufe  of,  245 
Remedies  for,  246 

Sphacelus,  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of,  amputation  re- 
commended, 210 
Some  exceptions  againft,  21 1 
Succus  Pancreaticus,  its  ufes,  125 
Stveating  Sicknefs,  deferibed,  342 
Bellay's  account  of,  343 
'S\xlhomas  Mores  letter  to  Erafmus,  343 
Sanders’s  hiftory  of,  345 
From  Speed,  Heylin,  and  Lord  Bacon,  346 
By  Sennertus,  348 

Polydore  Firgil,  348 
Dr.  Freind,  350 

Sivoonivsr, 
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Swoomngy  the  caufes  of,  353 

Authors  recommend  various  remedies  for,  354 
The  ancients  prefcribed  cordials,  354 
Boerhaave  s cure  of,  355 


T. 

Theories^  to  he  founded  upon  fimple  principles,  v 
Tremor,  defcribed,  239 

how  remedied,  240 


w. 

Warmth,  only,  diflolves  coagulated  blood,  46 

Water,  and  the  fpontaneous  produdlions  of  the  earth 
were  the  firft  foods  of  our  great  fore 
fathers,  477 

TVtne,  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  ftrong  drinks,  482 
fymptoms  of,  451 
Variety  of  medicines  for,  451 
Acids  when  proper,  451 
Bitters,  452 
Oily  medicines,  453 
Saline  fubftances,  454 
Other  fpecific  remedies,  454 
Mercury  in  higheft  charadier,  455 
Pontaeus  his  famous  remedy,  455 
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